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ANALYSIS OP THE ENGLISH SENTENCE. 

BY PROF. HENRY N. DAY, NEW HAVEN, CT. 

The progress made during the last few years in the grammati- 
cal exercise of parsing — of parting or analyzing the English sen- 
tence — is very noticeable, as it is, certainly, very encouraging. 
From the simple indication of the inflectional forms of words and 
of the general uses or functions of words in the sentence, this 
exercise has gradually passed into an indication of the thought 
and of its relationships as expressed in those verbal forms. So 
great is this progress that parsing and analysis seem to express 
entirely distinguishable procedures, — the former being taken 
rather to respect the words, their forms and position in the sen- 
tence, while analysis is thought to look beyond and to take into 
view rather the elements and relations of the thought. 

It is evident that this progress still continues. The goal is not 
yet reached. The diversified modes of analyzing presented in 
different grammars of the language, and, also, the confounding of 
elements which seems still to mar the best methods of analysis, 
evince that the science does not yet recognize that perfection is 
attained. The interests of the science and of education call for 
continued study and labor in carrying still forward this progress. 

There are two simple, yet fundamental principles governing all 
18 
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correct analysis, which have been more or less overlooked or dis- 
regarded in the methods presented of analyzing or parsing the 
English sentence. The first of these principles enjoins a clear 
and correct apprehension of the thing to be analyzed — the sen- 
tence; the second enjoins that the analysis proceed by regular 
and distinct co-ordination and subordination of the parts attained 
in the analysis. 

The disregard of the first principle named may be exemplified 
in the confounding of the sentence with full address, in which, 
besides the sentence or the communicated thought, there are found 
the representations of the speaker and of the person spoken to. 
Thus, in the following extract : " You can not, my Lords, I ven- 
ture to say it, you can not conquer America," the expressions, 
my Lords and I venture to say it, are not parts of the sentence 
proper — the communicated thought. The whole may be called a 
complex sentencey as it is a sentence complicated with foreign ele- 
ments — the representation of the persons addressed, and, also, a 
modification of the speaker's own mind back and independently of 
the communicated thought. Such elements are widely to be dis- 
tinguished from what has sometimes been termed the case abso- 
lute ; as, in the sentence, " The sun having set^ the sports were 
brought to an end." The italicized phrase here is a part of the 
sentence proper, and, in all correct parsing or analysis, must be 
referred to its proper place in the sentence. 

Another instance of a disregard of this principle occurs in this, 
that all parts of discourse that contain proper assertive forms of 
the verb are taken to be alike sentences, thus confounding merely 
represented judgments with actual judgments. We havre, thus, 
principal sentences and dependent sentences. It is not the nomen- 
clature by which this recognized distinction is designated so much 
as the confusion and error which are involved in treating the mere 
form of a thought as a true thought — a merely represented judg- 
ment as a veritable judgment. Loose popular discourse may ad- 
mit it ; but scientific precision and technical accuracy forbid it. 
A sentence is essentially a real judgment of the speaker, and a 
judgment which he merely represents and so treats, as a mere 
object of thought should not be confounded with such a true 
judgment. A represented judgment should ever be recognized as 
difiFerent from a sentence by having a different name given it — as 
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clause. For example, the following expressions in italics are not > 
true sentences, but only clauses and parts of sentences — princi- 
pal or modifying elements of sentences : " He fought that he 
might conquer ; " " That Nero himself caused the city to he 
burned is BuflBciently established in history ; " " How he went i& 
uncertain ;" " He who thinks accurately will speak accurately;"" 
" I will go if it be possible^' In the thorough and accurate analy- 
sis of the sentence, it should not be confounded with a clause, or a 
mere element of a sentence. 

It is equally necessary to conform to the principles of co-ordi- 
nation and subordination in all correct analysis. The primary, 
co-essential and co-ordinate elements should first be indicated, and 
then the subordinate elements be named in the due order of their 
subordination. To what extent and how fatally to all correct 
analysis this obvious principle has been disregarded, one or two 
instances in prevalent methods of analysis will sufficiently illus- 
trate. The philosophical grammarian, K. F. Becker, distinguishes 
the predicative^ the attributive^ and the objective combinations as 
the three comprehensive and exclusive elements of the sentence.* 
But these are not co-essential elements; for we may have a sen- 
tence with neither of the two last-named elements. Neither are 
they co-ordinate ; for the objective is primitively but a part of 
the predicative element ; and the attributive is but a derivative 
from it. In the sentence — "His search was for gold," "for 
gold," according to this method, is both an integral element of the 
predicative combination, and at the same time a like element of 
the objective combination ; while in the sentence — " His search 
for gold was fruitless," "for gold" is an integral part of the 
attributive combination. The ground of this confusion and at the 
same time the fatal defect in the theory are to be found in the 
mistaking of an accidental form in the outward expression for 
that of the inner thought. Becker sought to find in the fact that 
these combinations embrace most if not all those found in the ver- 
bal structure of sentences their logical framework. An almost 
unavoidable consequence of the adoption of this theory of the 
sentence, is the eclipsing of the copula, which is the very vital 
element of the sentence, and the treatment of the sentence as 

* German Grammar, § 206. 
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composed of only the two elements — the subject and the predi- 
cate. 

Another popular analysis of the simple sentence resolves it 
into the subject and the predicate as the necessary elements, and 
the adjective, the objective, and the adverbial as the incidental 
elements. To this analysis it may, in like manner, be objected 
that the subject and the predicate are not the only necessary ele- 
ments of the sentence, unless under predicate be comprehended 
the assertive element or copula. But this would violate the law 
of co-ordination; for the copula stands in no closer relation in 
thought to the predicate than to the subject. This analysis, 
moreover, leads practically to the oversight of the proper func- 
tion and forms of the copula. If the strictest logical distinction 
were to be made of the primary necessary elements, it would be 
into the matter of thought^ embracing the subject and the predi- 
cate, and the thought itself. Farther, in this analysis, the so- 
called incidental elements are not co-ordinate, as they are not 
either correlative parts of the primary elements, to which, still 
again, it does not appear what relationship they bear. 

In undertaking a new analysis of the sentence, we distinguish 
at the outset the simple sentence both from the complex and from 
the compound sentence. We understand by a complex sentence 
one that complicates the pure sentence as the communication of a 
thought, or as a thought expressed in words, with elements that 
do not belong to it. Such extraneous elements we find in full ad- 
dress, when the speaker introduces himself or the person ad- 
dressed together with the proper sentence or communicated 
thought. Such expressions, for instance, as these: "As I be- 
lieve," " if I may so express myself," " so to speak," as also all 
forms of address, are properly extraneous to the thought — the 
sentence proper. The introduction of them complicates the sen- 
tence — makes it complex. By a compound sentence we under- 
stand the union of two or more simple sentences, so as to make a 
composite whole of thought, with or without connections, and by 
the multiplication of some one or more of the three elements of 
the simple sentence, — the subject, the predicate, and the copula. 
We understand, thus, by a simple sentence, one that contains but 
one subject, one predicate, one copula, the expression of either of 
vwhich may consist of one word or many words, one being a prin- 
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cipal and modified by the others. Modifying words, it will be 
seen on close inspection, do not complicate the thoughts. If lan- 
guage furnished a word for each subject, predicate, and copula, 
which we wish to introduce in discourse, we should need no modi- 
fying words. These are resorted to in order to eke out the de- 
ficiency of our vocabulary. 

Taking, then, the pure simple sentence as distinguished from a 
sentence complicated with extraneous elements, and also from the 
compound sentence, we find at once that in every proper thought 
there are the two distinct elements, the matter of which we think 
— the datum to thought, and the thought, the thinking act itsel£ 
The thought, the thinking, in the primitive form is a judgment, a 
judging; and to this element is given the technical name of the 
copula. The matter in every judgment or sentence is of two 
parts : that of which we think and that which we think, familiarly 
distinguished as the subject and the predicate. These three are, 
then, the primary co-essential elements of every proper sentence, 
each necessary to the sentence, each a distinct and in thought a 
separate element. 

The copula, as the proper vital element of the sentence, fur- 
nishes the primary distinctions. The judgment which it expresses 
may be presented either as completed or as still unsettled and 
immature, giving rise to the distinction of categorical sentences 
in which the judgment is represented as complete, and interroga- 
tive sentences in which it is not fully resolved — that is, is still 
balancing in doubt. 

Morever, it is equally within the proper sphere of the judg- 
ment to recognize that two objects are difi^erent — that they do not 
agree as that they are the same — that they do agree. We have, 
thus, the distinction of affirmative and negative sentences. 

These are the more generic forms of the copula ; or as the cop- 
ula is its vitalizing element, the primary forms of the sentence — 
the categorical and the interrogative, each of which may be either 
affirmative or negative. 

{To he Continued^ 



Nothing elevates ns so much as the presence of a spirit simU 
lar, yet superior to our own. 
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ON MEASURES AND WEIGHTS. 

BY S. A. N. 

Inasmuch as Congress has legalized the use of the French sys- 
tem of weights and measures, and will, in all probability, adopt 
the system at no very distant day, an article on the subject will 
not be out of place in the Monthly, If the decimal system has 
the merit claimed for it, the teachers of the land ought to be the 
first to adopt it, and the most zealous to make its practical advan- 
tages known to the community. 

The first necessity to a nation emerging from barbarism, is the 
adoption of some standard by which merchandise can be estima- 
ted. The most natural standard is that adopted by the Romans, 
derived from the parts of the human body. Thus with them the 
pes was the foot, palmus the hand-breadth, ulna the arm's length, 
passus the pace, manipulus the handful, and so on. But after all 
such a system of measures must either be very inaccurate or 
merge into the adoption of arbitrary standards determined by the 
government. Many of the measures used by the ancients have 
descended in forms more or less modified to our day, so that we 
are using one kind of weights for sugar, another for drugs, an- 
other for gold, and another for diamonds. A horse is so many 
hands, a man so many feet, a lake so many fathoms deep. Lady 
Peliana Bernas can not give us more technical names for nouns 
of number, as flock, band, swarm, covey, than are used to this 
day in England and America for weights and measures. Of 
course, in common life, many terms are obsolete which still retain 
a definite meaning in certain pursuits. We no longer estimate 
weights by pigs, or stones, and are fast reducing the tun to 2000 
pounds ; and doubtless, in the natural course of things, even with- 
out legislative enactment, would soon come to use some uniform 
system. 

The first unit of length adopted in England is the yard, which 
was originally the length of the arm of Henry the First, who 
ordered that all other measures should be based upon it. This 
standard has been preserved, and is now the identical yard used 
in this country and in England. A brass rod in the custody of 
the House tof Commons was for a long time the only standard of 
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measure ; but as any accident might destroy this rod, it was de- 
cided that some standard should be adopted which should be less 
arbitrary in its character. Therefore the first requisite was to 
discover a natural and invariable standard. 

The Parliament adopted as the standard of the time, the diur- 
nal revolution of the earth. This has all the requisites needed. 
The day has not varied, so far as astronomers can determine the 
fact, for over 2000 years. It is a natural standard, whose length 
can be determined by any competent person in any place, or at 
any time. The day was then divided into 86,400 equal parts, and 
one of these parts, called a second, was established as the unit of 
time. 

The Parliament then decreed in 1824, that if the imperial 
standard yard should at any time be lost or destroyed, it should 
be restored by making " a new standard yard, bearing the propor- 
tion to a pendulum vibrating seconds of mean time, in the lati- 
tude of London, in a vacuum, and at the level of the sea, as 86 
inches is to 89,1393 inches." 

In 1834, the brass rod spoken of was destroyed by the burning 
of the Parliament House. It was then found that so many sources 
of error attended the measurement of the second's pendulum, that 
the former yard could not be restored by the method designated 
by law with certainty to within yiir of an inch. For this reason 
the imperial yard was restored from the best authenticated copies 
of it, and a new standard yard has been prepared, which was 
legalized in 1855. The actual standard of measure used in the 
United States is a brass scale, 82 inches long, made from the old 
imperial yard in 1818. The temperature at which this scale is a 
standard is 62° F., and the yard measure is between the twenty- 
seventh and sixty-third inches of the scale. Recent comparisons 
with the restored imperial yard show that the British yard is 
.00087 of an inch shorter than the American. Even this slight 
error can not be disregarded in the measurements of long dis- 
tances. One thirty-sixth of the standard yard is the generally 
received unit of length. 

Having now the unit of length, the units of surface and volume 
follow readily, being respectively the square inch and the cubic 
inch. Our common measures of bulk were adopted from those 
used in England at the commencement of this century, and are so 
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Taried that the gallon and quart have two or three different 
dimensions. 

The English imperial gallon contains 277.274 cubic inches. 
From this the unit of weight is derived. An imperial gallon con- 
tains 70,000 grains of distilled water at a temperature of 62° F. 
7,000 of these grains are equal to one pound avoirdupois. 

It will be seen from this sketch that the only serious difiSculty 
in establishing the English system of weights and measures lies' 
in the measurement of the seconds' pendulum. But it will also 
be noticed that the different units are not related to each other by 
any simple multiple, except in the case of the gallon, which con- 
tains ten pounds of distilled water* 

The standard of the French system has the merit of being in- 
variable and natural. The French commission chose for their 
unit of length the ten millionth part of the quadrant of the me- 
ridian of the earth, and named it the metre. To determine th?8 
. was found to be a work of great magnitude. An arc of the 
meridian six degrees each side of the latitude of 45° was measured 
with great care, and the length of a metre was calculated, being 
equal to 39.3709 English inches, or nearly the same as the length 
of a seconds' pendulum at London. But after the whole system 
had been adopted, it was found that two great errors had been 
made in the calculation, which had in part balanced each other in 
the result, so that the calculated metre differed from the metre as 
defined by sikn of the whole. From this it results that the metre 
is as arbitrary a standard as the English yard, and if destroyed, 
can not be reproduced in conformity to the definition. 

The subdivisions and multiples of the metre, and of the other 
measures and weights of the French system, are all decimal. 
The names of the multiples are derived from the Greek numerals : 
Deca = 10, Hecto = 100, Kilo = 1000. The names of the sub- 
division!^ are derived from the Latin numerals; Deci = .1, Centi 
= .01, Milli = .001. Thus : 

MEASURES OF LENGTH. 

Kilometre, - - - - 1000 metres. Metre, 1 metre. 

Hectometre, - - - 100 ** Decimetre, - - - - .1 " 

Decameter, - - - 10 " Centimetre, - - - - .01 " 

Metre, 1 " Millimetre, - - - - .001 " 

The units of surface are squares, whose sides equal the units of 
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length. The common French measure of land is the square deca- 
meter, which is called an are. 

The common unit of volume for liquids is the litre, which is 
equal to the cubic decimetre, and contains 1.76 pints. The cubic 
metre which is used to measure bulky materials is called the 
steare = 35.32 cubic feet. The are, litre and steare have deci- 
mal multiples, and subdivisions named like those of the metre. 

The unit of weight is the same as the weight of a cubic centi- 
metre of distilled water at its greatest density (36°.2 F.) in a 
vacuum, and at the latitude of Paris. This unit is called a 
gramme, and is equal to 15.44242 grains. The kilogramme is the 
commercial unit, and is a little less than 2^ lbs. avoirdupois. 

It will be seen that this system is specially fitted for scientific 
research, from the simple relation which exists between its mem- 
bers. Thus since the weight of a cubic centimetre of water is 
equal to one gramme, the weight of any other substance of equal 
bulk is equal to the number of grammes denoted by its specific 
gravity, so that the table of specific gravity gives also the actual 
weight of a cubic centimetre of the substances named. 

The French also use the centigrade thermometer, which marks 
the freezing point of water at zero and the boiling at 100. This 
scale, although as arbitrary as that of Fahrenheit, has the advan- 
tage of the decimal subdivision, and is in general use among 
scientific men. 

The only objection against the adoption of the French, or 
Metric system, is the inconvenience of learning the new names; 
but this can have no weight in comparison with its wondeful sim- 
plicity. It will be found just as easy to barter for a metre of 
cloth, or a litre of milk, or a kilogramme of sugar, as for any 
other denomination. If this system is adopted, it will strike out 
one great bugbear to beginners in practical arithmetic. To feel 
its utility one need only work a problem in interest by the English 
currency. 

I will only add that the law which has passed the House, 
changes the legal weight of a single letter to 15 grammes, and 
legalizes the use of the French system. It is proposed to have 
coins struck weighing five and ten grammes, and four centimetres 
in diameter. 
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The Legislature of Connecticut has passed a law making it the 
duty of teachers in the public schools of that State to teach the 
metric system of weights and measures. 



NOTES: ORTH(EPICAL, ORTHOGRAPHICAL, ETYMO- 
LOGICAL AND SYNTACTICAL *— No. L 

BY W. D. HENKLB. 

1. During^ originally a participle of the now obsolete verb 
durcy which signified to last, to continue, to endure, is often im- 
properly used for on, in, at, within, etc., by careless and inexpe- 
rienced writers. Its proper meaning is similar to throughout. 
During, however, is applied only to time, while throughout is ap- 
plied to both time and space. " During. In the time of; as long 
as the action or existence of; as, during life, during the space of 
a year." — Webster. "For the time of, the continuance of." — 
Worcester. Hence such a use of during as is found in the fol- 
lowing sentences, is wrong : " During the proceedings of the in- 
stitute, the following resolution was passed without a dissenting 
vote." "During the spring session of the Clermont County 
Teachers' Institute, it was resolved, etc." 

2. Reliable. This word has been condemned by Worcester. 
He says : " It is ill-formed, and it can not properly have the sig- 
nification in which it is always used." The argument is, that 
adjective;^ in able derived from transitive verbs have a passive 
sense, but those derived from intransitive verbs have an active or 
neuter sense. Thus from the transitive verbs see, do, allow, etc., 
come the potential passive adjectives seeable, doable, allowable, 
etc., and from the intransitive Yerh perish, comes perishable. He 
says: "In order to form a passive adjective from rely, we must 
annex on or upon, and give it the ludicrous form relionable or 
reliuponable, which would properly signify, 'that may be relied 
on or upon.' " This criticism upon reliable, which is a new word, 

*I shall be glad to receive suggestions or criticisms from any one on any 
points comprehended under the title of these Notes. Questions will also be ac- 
ceptable. Address me at Salem, 0. 
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is completely met by such words as laughable^ dispensabUj indis- 
pensable and unaccountable. De Quincey seems to think that 
unreliable is improper, as the following quotation will show : 
" Alcibiades . . . was too unsteady and (according to Mr. 
Coleridge's coinage) ^ unreliable^ ] or, perhaps, in more correct 
English, too * unrelyuponable/ " Webster's new dictionary says 
that reliable is " a most convenient substitute for the phrase to be 
relied upon, and a useful synonym for trustworthy, which is by 
preference applied to persons, as reliable is to things, such as an 
account, statement, or the like." We have the sanction of W. 
Irving, D. Webster, Sir R. Peel, N. B. Review, Ec. Review^ 
Blackwood's Magazine, etc., for the use of the word reliable. 
This fact taken in connection with the invalidity of the objection 
made to its formation, should silence all criticism as to the use of 
the word. 

3. Talented. This word has been strongly objected to by 
Coleridge and some other critics. The objection to its use is, that 
it looks like a participle, but there is no verb to talent from which 
it can be derived. There are many adjectives in English formed 
from nouns by adding «(i; z,^, gifted, bigoted, targeted, turreted, 
lettered, etc., which, so far as formation is concerned, are just as 
objectionable as talented. Coleridge says : " I regret to see that 
vile vocable talented stealing out of the newspapers into the lead- 
ing reviews and most respectable publications of the day." 
Richardson says : ** Dr. Webster has the word talented ^ furnished 
with talents, possessing skill or talents ' ; and it has been too hasti- 
ly used in common speech — here.'' It is given by Knowles ; and 
Todd says : " It is an old word, being long disused, but recently 
revived." The London Monthly Magazine (Sept., 1831) blames 
Mr. Stanley for using this word. " Sir Robert Peel referred it to 
his American ieissociations, and prayed him never to employ it 
again, with all the strenuousness of Oxonian adjuration." To 
which the Philadelphia National Gazette adds : " Sir Robert was 
right in protesting against the word, but wrong in his reference. 
It is of London cockney derivation, and still more employed in 
Great Britain than in America." The Edinburgh Review, vol. 
Ixv, p. 240, says : " Mr. Bulwer is not yet ' talented ', a pseudo- 
participle, which no one will use who is not ripe for any atrocity ; 
but he * progresses ' at a fearful rate." Notwithstanding all these 
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criticisms, the word talented must be considered a correct and 
proper word. 

4. Progress^. This verb which is now so much used, was for a 
time obsolete. Johnson inserted it in his dictionary with the 
definition " to move forward ; to pass ; " but noted it as " not in 
use." It has been wrongly supposed to be a pure Americanism. 
According to Pickering it was revived in this country after the 
Revolution, and after its revival here again taken into favor in 
England. The Penny Cyclopoedia (art. Americanism) says : 
" The old verb pro^gresSy which the Americans use very often and 
pronounce progre'sB^ is now beginning to be again adopted in its 
native country, though we think we could do very well without 
it." The following quotations will show that it was originallj 
accented on the first syllable : 

Let me wipe off this honourable dewe, 
That silverly doth progresse on thy cheekes. 

IShakspeare^ K. ^lohn^ Act F, sec. 2. 

Although the papular blast 

Hath reared the name up to bestride a cloud, 
Or progress in the chariot of the sun. 

[jPord, Broken Heart. 

The transitive use made of it by Milton, in Book II, " Of Re- 
formation in England," is obsolete : " In supereminence of bea- 
tific vision, progressing the dateless and irrevoluble circle of eter- 
nity, they shall clasp inseparable hands with joy and bless in 
over-measure for ever." 

For the present use of the word, the following English author- 
ities have been quoted : Southy (in 1799), Sir R. Peel, O'Con- 
nell, Coleridge, Morell, Dick, Hord, Bulwer, Dickens, Mary 
Howitt; the British Critic, the Edinburgh Review, the London 
Quarterly Review, the Monthly Review, the Eclectic Review, the 
Dublin Review, the Gentleman's Magaaine, the Christian Ob- 
server, the Penny Cyclopoedia, and the dictionaries of Maunder, 
Knowles, Smart, Reid, Ogiloie, Boag, Clarke and Wright. 

5. Expect, The use of this word for suspect^ think^ lelieve^ 
$uppose, and imagine, is a blunder too common even among edu- 
cated persons. " In most parts of the world people expect things 
that are to come. But in Pennsylvania, more particularly in the 
metropolis, we expect things that are past. One man tells an- 
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other, he expects he had a pleasant ride, etc. . . . . I have 
heard a wise man in Gotham say that he expected Alexander the 
Macedonian, was the greatest conqueror of antiquity." — Port Fo^ 
Ko, 1809. " Many people have an odd way of saying ' I expecty 
when they only mean ' I think/ ' I conclude ; ' as, ' I expect those 
books were sent to Paris last year.* " — P. Gwynne. Brockett 
says that expect used in the sense of " to suppose or believe is a 
common northern expression." According to Grose, Halliwell, 
and others, it is provincial in England. Indeed, we find this use 
of expect in the London Athenaeum, No. 858, in an article on the 
the Penny Cyclopoedia ; " The most sustained departments are 
those of mathematics, classical literature, astronomy, geography, 
topography, geology, materia medica, and agriculture. In the 
articles on these subjects we expect that one hand has written or 
one hand has guided the whole series, and thus completeness has 
been obtained." 

6. Hang. This verb, according to the grammars and dictionar 
ries, should be regular when reference is had to death or execu- 
tion by suspension. Yet the newspapers almost invariably say 
the culprit will he hung, was hung, has been hung, etc. Should 
teachers countenance this use of the irregular verb ? If so, con- 
sistency would demand that the old and much used expression, 
" I'll be hanged if I do," should give place to " I'll be hung if I 
do." 

7. Firstly. This word is generally condemned, although it is 
sometimes used by respectable writers instead o{ first. Smart 
says: " Some late authors use firstly for the sake of its more ac- 
cordant sound with secondly, thirdly, etc." If the principle in- 
volved is a proper one, third and thirdly might be changed to 
threeth and threetly for the sake of their more accordant sound 
with fourth, fourthly, etc.; nay, even such ridiculous expressions 
as " eight twenty-oneths and nine forty -twoths " found in " Ray's 
Higher Arithmetic," and similar expressions often used in the 
school-room, might be justified. 

8. niy. This is sometimes improperly used for ill. See a 
criticism on firstly and illy made by Mr. E. E. White in a pre- 
vious number of the Monthly. [November, 1864, p. 365.] 

9. Badly. This word is sometimes incorrectly used for bad. 
We should say " I feel Jdi," not " I feel badly/' unless we intend 
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to convey the idea that the nerves of sensation do not act acutely. 
When a blind man's fingers are so benumbed as to interfere with 
his ability to read raised letters, he might properly say, " I feel 
badlyJ^ Badly is also improperly used for greatly or much. 
Instead of " I want greatly to see it," or " I want to see it very 
micch/' we sometimes hear " I want to see it very hadlyj^ 



JOHN BRIGHT ON EDUCATION. 

[John Bright lately delivered an address before a Sunday-school conference 
in Hochdale, in which he urged the importance of universal education, citing 
the example of New England in support of his views: J 

" Mr. Ellice, the very eminent member of the House of Com- 
mons for Coventry, traveled in America, as he had done two or 
three times before, very near the close of his life, some six or 
seven years ago. He visited Canada and the United States ; and 
in a conversation which I had with him after his return, he said 
that in those New England States there was the most perfect gov- 
ernment in the world, there was the most equal condition, and 
most universal comfort amongst the people ; and he said that the 
whole population, he believed, were more instructed, more moral, 
and more truly happy than other equal population had been in 
any country or in any age of the world. [Cheers.] The whole of 
this is to be traced, not to the soil, not to the climate ; but it is to 
be traced, I believe, to the extraordinary care which the popula- 
tion, from the days of the Pilgrim Fathers until now, have taken 
with every child, boy and girl, that they should be thoroughly in- 
structed, at least in the common branches of learning. [Hear, 
hear.] The census shows that, speaking generally, there is scarce^ 
ly to be found one person, one native American certainly, and you 
could not find one out of many hundreds in the New England 
States, who can not read and write. [Hear, hear.] Now the in- 
fluence of those States is enormous. Though only small States, 
containing not more than one-tenth of the whole population of 
the American Union, yet the influence of their opinions is felt to 
the remotest corners of that vast territory. [Hear, hear.] In 
New England they consider their plan as the only plan. They 
have tried it for two hundred years. Its success is beyond all 
contest — it is absolutely complete. [Hear, hear.] There is 
nothing like it that has been equally successful in the world. And 
what our Puritan ancestors have done (I know they were our 
ancestors as well as theirs) in the States, if the people of England 
had the sense to comprehend their true interests, they might com- 
pel to be done in the country in which we live. [Loud cheers.] " 
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EXPERIENCES. 

My Dear Friend : You ask my opinion as to what should be learned by 
children under eight years of age, and wish to have my personal experience in 
the matter, although you know that that has been very limited. Indeed it is 
only during the last year and a half that I have taught children so young, my 
teaching before that time having been, as I believe you know, of girls from eight 
and nine to fifteen years old. I do not see that I can answer your question 
better than by telling you just what I have been doing with my little class, as I 
am well satisfied with the results so far, and am inclined to think that though 
there may be other theories as good as mine, or better, yet this is one way, and 
a good ona At least it has proved interesting both to teacher and children. 

My class, when I began with it, in October, 1864, consisted of about half a 
dozen children, mostly girls, between six and seven years old. All knew their 
letters, and could read a little, only two, however, with any readiness, even the 
smallest words ; and they were the only ones, I believe, who could print at all. 
Of course they knew nothing else of school studies, and none of them had 
been to school or had had any systematic teaching. I began with one session 
of three hours, and have not increased it Probably next year I shall add an- 
other hour, and give more recess. 

My firs( object was, and is, to make them love school ; and that not by 
making a mere amusement of it, — for they love play already, and little would 
be gained by giving them only another form of play, — but by makiijg the 
acquisition of knowledge delightful to them. For this, of course, the first 
requisite was an atmosphere of happiness in the school-room : and I believe 
this is very much more within the teacher's control than teachers generally 
understand. A bright expression of face, a cheery voice, a look of sympathy 
with the children, as if you were on their side, and enjoying their presence and 
pursuits — these things put the teacher in such a relation with them as will go 
very far towards making them feel exactly as she would have them, and like to 
do just what she wants them to do. I should quite like to enlarge on this 
point to you, as I believe its importance can not be over-estimated; but you 
asked what a child can and should be taught, and will not thank me for stray- 
ing off on side questions, however interesting. 

Of cours? the first thing was the reading, and its invariable accompaniments, 
spelling and writing, which I believe should begin and continue with it. A 
child can form a letter on the slate and blackboard as soon as he can recognize 
its form at sight, and can arrange the letters of a word from m emery as soon 
as he can read the word. With regard to the much vexed question of how 
children should be taught to read, I have little experience, and I am inclined to 
think that a great deal of breath is wasted on the subject by the advocates of 
the various systems. All children learn to read, and I suppose no way is so 
stupid and unphilosophical that it will prevent a child's learning. Even the old 
fashioned method of naming each separate letter first, though so much berated 
by modern system-makers of all kinds, has the undeniable vantage ground of 
long experience in its favor — we all learned in that way, and what children 
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have done, children may do. Still there are, no doubt, quicker and pleasanter, 
if not more efiBcacious methods, and without going into the details of the differ- 
ent methods, I may say, for my own part, that I think no rational teacher will be 
bigoted in the use of any one to the exclusion of all others. The eclectic sys- 
tem, however to be reprobated in medicine, is essential in teaching. But yoa 
want my practice, not my theory. When I began with this class all knew a 
little of reading, as I said ; but one I had taught from the beginning, and I will 
tell you how. I had for years believed in teaching by the sounds of the letters, 
not their names, my attention being first called to the subject in 1848, by a little 
primer printed by Dr. I raitsir, in which the lessons were arranged on that prin- 
ciple. Remembering this, when two years ago, or rather less, I wanted to teach 
a little fellow just six years old, I bought for the purpose M.ss Peabody's First 
Lessons, prepared in the same manner. But I found it altogether unsatisfac- 
tory, and I am quite sure that it is based on a wrong principle, in assuming the 
Italian sounds of the vowels as a foundation, — a principle which necessitates 
8uch violations of pronunciation as to render whole series of examples worth- 
less. So I threw the book aside. While deliberating as to the best thing to do 
next, and after elaborating quite in detail a plan of reading lessons, based on 
our simple short and lon^ vowel sounds, I saw an advertisement of Mr. Zachos* 
Phonic Reader. I got a copy, and finding to my great satisfaction that his 
theory of sounds was the same as my own, I set to work with great zeal to in- 
doctrinate mv young pupil. I taught him the whole alphabet, by sound mere- 
ly, and then proceeded regularly with the reading lessons. Everything worked 
to a charm — he was very much interested, and made rapid progress. But Mr. 
Zachos' senseless sentences were too much at last for even our enthusiasm; and 
though he told us distinctly to read with great expression, and bring out the 
meaning of each sentence, we found this so difficult and sometimes so impossi- 
ble a task that we were quite discouraged, and after reading continually few.er 
sentences in each lessson, we at last merely read the columns of words at the 
head, and so slipped easily through the book. "When I began with the class 
this boy read as well as the best among them, and could always, and can still 
find out new words more easily than any. In spelling, he is generally behind 
those who learned inthe arbitrary way; he finds it more difficult to commit to 
memory the words that are not spelled as they are pronounced, and in writing 
from dictation a lesson that has not been studied, he makes, perhaps, more mis- 
takes than the others, though he never, as they do, writes a word so that it does 
not pronounce rightly; but his spellings are phomc^ if often ludicrously wrongs. 
I put the class at once upon the sounds of the letters, and I should never 
teach reading without making that the principal basis, however I might vary the 
teaching in other respects. I may as well tell you here of the only child I have 
taught from the beginning, a little girl of scarcely five, who began with me this 
winter. I took the first of Willson & Calkins* Charts, having single words and 
a picture by each word. Those containing the short vowel sounds only are as 
follows : 

cap, hen, dog, cup, 

cat, egg, ox, jug, 

bat, nest, box, duck, 

lambs, red, fox, drum. 
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You see there is no short t— that list is by itself and I could not use it be- 
cause it contained double consonants and other combinations that should not 
be given so early. This list as it stands does not present a very good selection 
of words as you will readily see, but it has the merit of being free from any soft 
c's and flf's, or other consonant perplexities, and it. contains every letter in the 
alphabet except q, v, w, y and z. It might as well have had these. Well, I 
taught these words to my little girl, by the aid of the accompanying pictures, at 
the same time making her divide each into its component sounds, c (hard, of 
course,) a tj etc., till she knew each word pretty well, even when I covered the 
picture, though I was by no means sure that she would recognize them in any 
other place. This was the work of only three or four lessons. Then, just to 
try her, I took the alphabet, in order, and pointing to each letter, asked her its 
sound. She looked at a, and I heard her say to herself " c a," and then ^' a " 
aloud, hf *' that's the first letter in batj* she said, and gave the sound. And 
so through them all Some of them she hesitated longer over, especially those 
that occurred but once, or only in the latter words that we had not studied quite 
so thoroughly. But I believe she thought them out in every instance, aided 
undoubtedly by a faculty of picturing things before her mind's eye, which hi^ 
always been marked in her. She saw the columns, and each word in its place, 
almost as distinctly as if the chart were still before her, and hunted over them 
for the desired letter till she came to it She puzzled for a long time over m. 
At last she exclaimed, ** Oh, there it is, the very last letter of all, in dwum,*' 
for she couldn't quite roll her r s then, and is not very skillful yet. She read 
after that a good many columns in Zachos, and I wrote sentences on the black- 
board for her, giving her constantly new sounds, and then put her into Sheldon's 
First Reading Lessons, which she has read about half through. If you have 
occasion to use such a book, I advise you by all means to get it ; it is far pret- 
tier than Hillards or Sargent's, and is only rivaled in my recollection by " Lit- 
tle Crumbs," a charming little English reading book, which it very much re- 
sembles. 

But when I began with my class, I knew no Sheldon, and took Sargent's Pri- 
mary, which we followed with Hillard's Second, and then Hillard's Third, which 
we read more than half through before the middle of July brought the summer 
vacation. In September we began again, and are now in Hillard's Fourth 
Reader. They read and spell every day, their spelling lessons as such being 
recited viva voce^ as by far the quickest method. But they write a great deal 
on their slates and on the blackboard, and, of course, that is a constant exer- 
cise in spelling. They printed only until May, when they were taught the writ- 
ing letters, each separately, and now they write quite respectably on slates or 
paper. They have never had ink, but copy with a pencil into a blank book 
every week some lesson, either of their own composition or written from dicta- 
tion, which they have prepared on their slates. They like this very much ; it is 
a more permanent monument of their industry and progress, and Can be car- 
ried home to receive the sympathy and approbation always ready for them 
there. A. very good and pleasant exercise I find the writing from memory of 
the poetry that they learn once a week, and they have learned to divide the 
lines and put in the capitals and punctuation excellently. It is not worth while 
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to enter into any more detail on these points ; the Tarietj of modes of intereet- 
ing children in reading, writing and spelling is absolutely endless, and your 
ingenuity will suggest as many as mine. Indeed you will soon find that inge- 
nuity, if not one of the most important qualifications of a teacher, is one of 
those most frequently required. 

The reading lessons are always accompanied by lessons in the analysis of 
sounds, which I yary in form almost eyeiy day; and in spelling they are con- 
Ptantly called on to notice the silent letters, the yowel sounds, the difierent ways 
of producing the same sounds, or the different sounds produced in the same 
way, etc. All these things are simply matters of course when one's attention is 
once drawn to them. I must tell you that reading, spelling and poetry are the 
only lessons these children study ; and eyen they were only begun as studies 
during the last quarter of the first year. Eyen now, I am not yery strict about 
the spelling, unless I have seen a disposition to idleness (the unpardonable sin 
in our busy community), but generally haye a misspelled word corrected by an- 
other pupil, then spelled in concert by the class, and then by the delinquent — 
A, B. TT.) in Mass. Teacher. 



A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE "EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM." 

[We giye b«low the oonoluding portion of an address deliyered by the editor of this 
journal at the late eommenoement exercises of the Salem High School. The central 
thought of the address was, that the inner resources and character of man — his inner 
life— constitute the source of his success and influence. We copy from the Salem Re- 
publican:} 

The principles which I haye thus tried to elucidate, haye a practical exempli- 
fication in this day's exercises. The roots of all that we haye heard and been 
delighted with, run back under the soil of years of disciplinary culture and 
training. The graduating essay is but the resultant of preceding lessons and 
natiye talent What these pupils are in thought, feeling, impulse and purpose, 
is the fruit of every preceding hour's wrestling with truth, of every past self-de- 
nial, of every self-conquest, of every cherished aspiration and endeavor. Here 
is every hour's patient instruction of these faithful teachers, every word of good 
counsel, every reproof, every admonition. Nothing has been lost It is all 
here, if not in actual fruit, in blossom, or bad, or in life-bearing power. And 
the influence and success of these pupils as they shall go out from this school 
into the school of life, will be modified, if not actually determined, by the long 
succession of duties and privileges which this day terminates. The tree does 
not bend beneath its burden of luscious fruit as the result of a single day's sun- 
shine, but rather as the rich product of the continued and costly nurture of 
years of sun, and dew, and shower. Not a ray of sun-light has played over it, 
not a rain-drop or dew-drop has jeweled its leaves, not a breeze has swayed its 
branches, without contributing to the burden of glory which now crowns it So 
in life. The successful performance of the simplest of to-day's duties may 
place under tribute a whole life time of preparation ; and to-morrow's failure 
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may dat6 back to childish stamblM over the alphabet or to the earljr stifliiigt of 
conscience respecting what may have seemed to be trivkl departares from th« 
line of duty. Hen do not gather grapes from thorns nor figs from thistles ; nof' 
is snccess in the emergencies of life the frait of intellectnal and moral empti- 
ness. "If we expect oar drafls to be honored in a crisis/' says on^ "there 
mast have been the deposits of a panctoal life" 

The doctrine which I have presented, also teaehes that the trne valae of school 
training is not measured by the amount of actual and available knowledge 
treasured up by the gradaate — and this is true in busines as well as professional 
life. A knowledge of the facts aid principles related to each specific doty of 
life is very important, bat higher than this is that developed strength and ability, 
that power of discernment and application , which can change the dead facts of 
knowledge into the living realities of human action and endeavor. Knowledge 
may guide and enlighten, but discipline gives strength of son), self-poise, grasp, 
inspiration — and these, be it remembered, are the lucky winners of succesa is 
all the conflicts of life. 

" You must ever bear in mind," says Oarlyle in his recent address to the 
students of Edinburgh University, '^ that there lies behind that [particular and 
technical knowledge] the acquisition of what may be called wisdom — namely, 
sound appreciation and just decision as to all the objects that come round 
about you, and the habit of behaving with justice and wisdom" 

Unquestionably the right application of the facts of knowledge in the con- 
duct of life is the highest fruit of educational training. " The {Mroblem which 
comprehends every other problem," says Spencer, '* is the right ruling of con- 
duct in all directions under all circumstances." The ability, the soal-power, 
thus to rule one's conduct, whioh Carlyle calls wisdom, — a result it may be of 
knowledge, or rather of its aequisition-^is as superior to the facts of kaowl* 
edge as the workman is above his tools. " Wisdom," says Solomon, ** is the 
principal thing: therefore get wisdom; and with all thy getting, get under- 
standing." 

Now wisdom is the enduring result of study and instruction. The facts of 
knowledge acquired at school may be forgotten, that is, they may fade from 
memory's conscious tablet, but they are absorbed, if I may so speak, by the 
mind, becoming in a sense a part of it • In ceasing to be conscious knowledge 
they may become wisdom. The apprehension of truth not only sheds a new 
light upon all truth, and especially all cognate truth, but it begets an increased 
power of discernment and multiplies the means of discerning. In other words 
a search after truth not only imparts to the mind increased strength and vigor, 
but the truth when acquired creates a power of search in this direction, a quick- 
ness of apprehension, which may not inappropriately be called underttmndtngf. 

The man who has devoted years to the study of law, has, as a result of sQch 
study, a .new power of legal discernment, an acumen, a legal sense, if yon 
please, which gives him increased wisdom in weighing legal qoestions^— ^and 
this may be true though he is not able to recall the verbal statement of a single 
fact or principle of law that he has ever read. 

The £set8 of chemistry, geology, and natural philosophy, which the majority of 
these graduates will ever directly and consciously use, may be prinled vpon the 
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fly-leaf of their text-books in each of the flciences named, bat it by no means 
follows that the time spent in the stady of these sciences has been lost. The 
habit of scientific thought and investigation, the intellectual vision, the soul- 
power secured through their mastery, — these remain as the practical fruit and 
power, the accumulated treasure of school life. Thus we see the wisdom of the 
remarkable saying of Malebranche, '* If I held truth captive in my hand, I 
should open it and let it fiy in order that I might again pursue and capture it" 
The true measure of study is soul-power. 

But it is in the direction of moral influence that these principles have their 
fullest application. There can be no greater mistake than to suppose that in- 
fluence and character can long be divorced. We might as well attempt to 
divide the stream from the fountain. The one is the complement or rather 
the necessary consequence of the other. Where genuine character is wanting 
there will also be missed the irresistible charm and power of indwelling good- 
ness and manliness. 

Addison, in one of his allegories, describes a conflict for dominion between 
Truth and Falsehood. As Truth with her shining attendants entered the myth- 
ical regions of Falsehood, the dazzling light which emanated from her presence 
shone upon Falsehood, and the goddess faded insensibly until she seemed more 
like a huge phantom than substance ; and as Truth approached still nearer. 
Falsehood with her retinue vanished and disappeared as the stars melt away in 
the brightness of the rising sun. 

We have in this allegory a beautiful illustration of the source of that mar- 
velous charm, that almost resistless iufluence, which flows, albeit unconsciously, 
from an exalted, noble character. Men do not become influential by the pas- 
sage of a resolution. Back of the outward semblance there must be the in- 
dwelling substance. Our words must bear the stamp of the spirit It has been 
truly said that " not the most eloquent exhortations to the erring and disobedient, 
though they be in the tongues of men and angels, can move mightily upon the 
resolutions of men, till the nameless, unconscious, but infallible presence oi a 
consecrated heart lifls its holy light into our eyes, hallows our temper and 
breathes its pleading benedictions into our tones, and authenticates our entire 
bearing with its open seal" Let us remember that the source of our real 
influence in life is our genuine personal substance. 



Natube is the great teacher of childhood, and with her the juvenile mind 
needs closer contact Facts and objects are the leading instruments of its early 
development. We do violence to the child's instinctive cravings for natural 
objects, when we give it books alone, and confine it exclusively to the city. 
In a single Grammar School in one of our cities, there are now over three hun- 
dred children who have never visited the country. More needs to be done to 
combine the advantages of country and city life. With poorer schools and 
shorter terms, and with far less apparatus, but under the kindly and invigorating 
influences of rural scenes and employments, the country sends forth at least its 
full share to the professions and into the posts of most commanding influence 
in the Commonwealth and country. Some of the little rural districts and small 
hill towns have been exceedingly fertile in the richest treasures of intellect — 
B. O. NoHkrap. 



^tU$\ ^ttitm' fipnvttnent. 



The arUeUc included in this Department haf>e epeeial interest to school officers. Those 
not otherwise credited, are prepared hy the editor. 



OFFICIAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

We are again disappointed in not receiving an official commnnication from 
the School Commissioner. He informs ns that while important questions have 
arisen, he has not been able to command the time to prepare official answers for 
publication. The correspondence of the office has thus far largely required his 
attention. 

The provisions of the school law are very imperfectly understood by the great 
majority of teachers and school officers, and anything like uniformity or * 
efficiency in the administration of the system, is only to be secured by dissemi- 
nating " line upon line and precept upon precept" It is for this reason that 
this journal has been made the official organ of the School Department It 
affords a channel of official communication, and although it is read by com- 
paratively a small number of the school officers of the State, it reaches a thou- 
sand fold more of them than a letter sent to a single person through the post- 
office. We need not add that we shall always wdcome any communication the 
Commissioner may find time to prepare for our readera 



SCHOOL BOOKS. 



We have taken considerable pains to ascertain to what extent there is a uni- 
formity in the text-books used in the schools of the country dbtricts of the State. 
The result may be briefly stated : In reading and arithmetic there is a general 
uniformity— McGuffey's and Bay's books being very generally used. In the 
other branches there is a great diversity of books in use, to the evident serious 
injury of the schools. In many instances three, and even more, different kinds 
of text-books are used by pupils in the same school and in the same classes. 
Teachers state that boards of education have very generally failed to take any 
action upon the subject, and that the pupils bring to school such books as they 
may possess or the teacher may be able to induce them to purchase. In some 
instances boards have adopted specified series of bookfi, but have taken.no 
measures to secure their uniform use, thus adding to, instead of removing, the 
evil This is specially true whenever new books have been adopted without ex- 
cluding Uie old books already in usa We also learn that it is no unusual thing 
for teachers to introduce new books, even when cnly a part of their pi^pils can 
be induced to procure them. 

We are satisfied that a multiplicity of text^books is one of the mos^ aerious 
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evils that now cripple oar coantry schools. It maltiplies classes beyond the 
ability of the teachers to instruct, and is otherwise a source of great inconven- 
ience and annoyance. The teachers of ungraded schools have more classes 
than they can properly attend to, even when there is a uniformity of text-books, 
and it is the height of folly to permit these disadvantages to be multiplied by 
the use of two or more series ot books in the same branch of study. There is 
not a school district in the State in which it would not be true economy for the 
board of education to remove unauthorized books by giving to the pupils pos- 
sessing them the books adopted and in general use. The increased efficiency of 
the school would more than make good the expenditure, taking the teacher's 
wages as the basis of the estimate. And certainly tibiere is no parent that, can 
ajford to send his child to school unprovided with the necessary bookf. It 
costs something to clothe and otherwise provide for children while attending 
school To permit their progress to be destroyed for the want of suitable book^i 
is, to quote an old saw, ^* to save at the spigot and waste at the bung-hole " — and 
how many parents are guilty of just this folly 1 

The reoKtral of this evil is easy, if boards of education will only diBch«*ge 
their plain duty. But how is this duty to be discharged ? The answer is found 
in School liawsi, p. 32, opinion 37, as follows : 

SoHOOL-Boocs. — Boardf of edaoation should permit but oru series of books in each 
branch of itudy to be used in the sohools under their control. Two or three diiferont 
series cf readers, geographies, etc., needloMly multiply olassep, to the great izgurj of 
any sohooL When the board have adopted a anif(>rm series of school-books to be 
used in the sohools throughout the townsnip, they have full power to compel teachers 
to comply folly with such action. In case any teacher, by we order of the local di- 
rectors or of his own accord, refuses to yield compliance, the board may order the 
school-house (of which they have fall custody) to be closed, with a loss of time to the 
teacher, until their action and regulations are obeyed. 

But in case boards of education neglect to take any action upon the subject, 
is there no remedy ? The answer to this inquiry is also found in the School 
Laws, p. 11, opinion 12, as follows : 

Stvdxxs Avn BoHOOL- Books. — The authority to determine the studies to be pursued 
SsBd the text-bopks t^ he used in the sohopU under their control, is vested, by section 
17, in the township board of edaoation ; but if the board fail to perform this duty, the 
Ideal Erectors may take luoh action as the good of the sohools may make necessary. 
Xhey may secnre the ^se of bat anf series of bocks In each branch of study by simply 
fbrbidding the use cf all others not adopted by the township board. If any patron is 
Mffgiiere&, ke can appeal to the board of education ; but until the board determine 
whAt tezt-bfoks ehaM be used, the action <^ the directors must be ^bmitted to. Local 
directors would ^ot be justifled in introdaoin|; a new series of books. 

In case neither the board of education nor tiie local directors will protect the 
schools from this evil, teachers may do much toward avoiding its evil conse- 
quences, by classifying their pupils without reibrehce to it, and adopting the 
iext'book most generally used, as a guide in conducting recitations. Olearlj, 
teachers skonld never increase tMs evi! by introducing new books. 

It has been stiggested that the best mode of securing a uniformity of text- 
books is Hie adoption of a State series. This plan has been tried in several of 
the States, but, so &r as we cah learn, with no special advantage. What is 
wanted is a uniformity of books in each school district, and tHs may be secured, 
wtthoat foreing the use of the sftme books throughout tiie State. More anon. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSEa 

We would solicit the special attention of parents and guardians in some of 
our districts to the fact that their school-rooms are poor, dilapidated, inconven- 
ient and unhealthy. Every legitimate consideration urgently demands that bet- 
ter ones be at once provided. Parents take unwearied pains to secure every 
thing around home for the comfort and health of their dear children. They 
build good houses, furnish them in the most convenient and luxurious style 
their means will possibly admit of, sparing no pains to make home a tasteful, 
convenient, happy and healthful place for their children; yet these same parents, 
many of them with ample means, send their beloved children to school six hours 
in a day, five days in a week, for six or eight months in a year, from the fifth or 
sixth year of age till they are fourteen or sixteen years old, and that, too, in 
school-rooms quite too small for the most ordinary convenience, too low-posted 
for good air, with no healthful means of ventilation, with hard, ill-constructed 
seats and forms, with little or no furnishing for the convenience of the teacher or 
pupils ; where some of the most obvious and most essential laws of health are 
constantly violated. In such rooms our dearest children spend more hours than 
they spend waking hours in their quiet and elegant homes, and that, too, at an 
age when their bodies are in a yielding and formative state, and are more sur 
ceptible of receiving the seeds of permanent and mortal disease, than ever aftet. 

There is somewhere a sad defect in parental reasoning that produces and so 
long allows this state of things. We earnestly solicit special and immediate 
effort to remove the great and unnecessary evil of poor, shaky, and unhealthy 
school-houses. — School Committt€j Wilbraham^ Mais. 



SCHOOL ENTERPRISE. 



A correspondent of the Western Star^ published at Lebanon, Ohio, gives a 
brief account of school matters in Gunntown district, Warren county. His let- 
ter shows what a little enterprise and public spirit can do for our country schoola 
We copy two paragraphs : 

The Bohool yard U Urge, •ontaining about two acres of land. This gives the leholars 
ample room for their pUyi without using the public road, or trcBpassing on the ad- 
joining fieldi. How strangely thii contrasts with many school lots in this ooanty, 
which most miserably oramp the plays of the scholars 1 The boards of education 
ought to see that some of these districts have more ground. No school ought to have 
less than an acre, t>ut many, I think, have less than half that amount. These small 
enelomtnt are in keeping with former ideas of education, when a young man was 
thought to be pretty well along when he could cipher through the single rule of three. 
Some persons eonld add practice and compound interest. 

The people of this district have shown much interest in the school, and a commend- 
able pride in repairing, and in improving and ornamenting the yard. They have 
cheerfully contributed about one hundred dollars (twenty-one of this being refunded 
by the board of education) for these purposes, and now have the satisfaction of seeing, 
besides several other improvements, a good stone walk from the house to the road, and 
aboat fifty shade trees living and beginning to sjuread their branches to invite the 
repose of the scholars from a summer's sun. These the scholars helped purchase by 
the preeeeds of an eidiibition one year ago, and they feel great interest in preserving 
them as their peeuUar property. 
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MEETING OF THB STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

The State Board of Examiners will hold a session at Zanesville on July 5th, 
at the same time with the ensuing meeting of the State Teachers' Association : 

Every candidate is required at the be^nning of the examination to lay before 
the Board: — 

1. Written vouchers as to his moral character from boards of education or 
other prominent citizens, — such vouchers extending over at least the last five 
years. 

2. Unless personally known to the members of the Board, statements as to 
his ability to teach and govern a school, signed by the boards of education or 
others in whose employment he has been. These statements must show in the 
aggregate five complete years of experience as a teacher. He may also fur- 
nish with these, similar statements from other competent judges besides the 
persons in whose employment he has been. 

3. Certificates from boards of examiners, diplomas from colleges, and any 
other evidence of scholarship. The Board wish to see the original papers in 
every case. They will be returned if desired. 

Three grades of certificates will be issued. For the third grade candidates 
will be examined in the following branches : 1. The common English studies 
named in the school law. 2. Theory and Practice of Teaching. 3. Physiolo- 
gy. 4. Physical Geography. 5. Botany. 6. Algebra. 7. English Composi- 
tion. 8. History of the United States. 

For the second grade, in addition to the above, in — 1. Geometry. 2. Natu- 
ral Philosophy. 3. Chemistry. 4 Universal History. 5. Constitution of the 
United .States. 6. Rhetoric. 

For the first grade, in addition to the foregoing, in — 1. Trigonometry. 2. 
Astronomy. 3. Geology 4. Mental Philosophy. 5. Moral Science. 6. Logic. 
7. Latin. 8. Book-keeping. 

An acquaintance with every branch will not be required of those candidates 
who possess eminent professional ability. 

Candidates who have given attention to particular branches of learning are 
requested to make it known. 

Though Music and Drawing are not placed in the schedule, skill in teaching 
these arts is regarded as a very desirable qualification in a teacher. 

The Board of Examiners would invite the attention of the teachers of the 
State to this examination, and their hearty co-operation in carrying out the de- 
sign for which the Board was created, is most earnestly desired. 

Wm. Mitchell, 
' Sec'y of the Board. 



A SUBSCBIBBR ("L. P." } submits to the editor three questions, and wishes 
tkem answered in the Monthly. By referring to the new edition of School 
Laws, opinions 41, 38 (rule 2), and 77, respectively, the information sought for 
may be found. 



(BAiUtml §t^iiivtmtnU 



THE MEETING AT ZANESVILLE. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the announce- 
ment of the meeting of the State Association at Zanesville, found in another 
place. There are encouraging indications of a large attendance. We learn 
that a large number of the teachers of Cincinnati will be present, and we hope 
they may be joined in their excursion by delegations from the numerous cities 
and towns in the central and southern portions of the State, and that they may 
meet at Zanesville hundreds of *^ up-north " representatives, ready to strike 
hands with them in a mighty onward movement against the hosts of ignorance 
and old-fogyism. 

A glance at the topics announced for discussion will show that they are of 
vital importance We are glad to see Col. Fisher announced for the annual 
address. The adoption of a new and liberal schedule of salaries by the School 
Board of Cincinnati, is largely due to his efforts as chairman of the committee 
on salaries, and we are sure that the teachers of the State will like to see and 
hear a man who has so just an appreciation of the value of their services. 

The good people of Zanesville have put out the " latch string," and the 
railroad companies are ready " to chalk hats." We pity the superintendent, 
teacher, or school officer, that does not intend to be there. We shall not keep 
him company. ^ 



NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

The passage of the bill establishing a National Bureau of Education by the 
House of Representatives, will take most of the friends of the measure by sur- 
prise. Even the most sanguine had begun to fear that Congress was too much 
absorbed in the consideration of extraordinary political questions to give the 
subject attention at the present session. But the triumph has been won in the 
House — thanks to the zealous efforts of the able committee having the bill in 
charge^and may be won in the Senate if the educators of the country will letad 
a helping hand. A failure to understand the scope and character of the measure 
will be the chief source of opposition to it, and this will arise from a failure on 
. the part of Senators to examine the subject, owing to the pressure of other im- 
portant duties. Their attention must be called to the subject by the prominent 
educators of the several Statea We feel confident that this is all that is needed 
to secure the early passage of the bill 
. We have been struck with the fact that, thui far, the opposition to the jftt 
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posed bureau hai arisen from an entire misconception of its function and pow- 
ers. The debate in the Honse clearly shows thia Messrs. Rogers, Pike, and 
Randall, who opposed the measare, spoke of it as a centralization of power, as 
an interference with education in the States, or ^ a scheme to establish a na- 
tional system of education, etc. Mr. Randall caused a letter to be read from 
Frederick A. Packard, of Girard College, Philadelphia, in which the bureau is 
referred to and opposed as "a magnificent scheme of national instruction." 
We were not surprised after this exhibition of ignorance to discover that the 
letter was an excerpt from the pages of " The Daily Public School." 

Now the truth is the bill before Congress is not open to either of the above 
objectiona It does not give to the bureau a particle of executive control over 
the educational systems of the several States, nor has it power to interfere in 
the least with local school authoritiea It simply proposes to establish a bureau 
to collect, weigh, and disseminate such information as may assist and stimulate 
States and communities to organize and perfect efficient school systems. Its 
frmction is that of a helper and quickener in school efiforts—it is to be a radia- 
tor of educational light and knowledge. 

The following are the provisions of the bill as it passed the House : 

Sicnov 1. That there shall be established at the oity of Washington a department 
•f eduoation, for the purpose of ooUeoting snob statistics and ftusts as shall show tha 
condition and progress of education in the several States and Territories, and of dllf- 
jfasing sttoh information respecting the organisation and management of schools and 
sohool systemsy and methods of teaching, as shi^l aid the people of the United Btatas 
in the establishment and maintenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the country. 

Sio. 2. That there shall be appointed by the President, by the advice and consent 
of the Senate, a commissioner of education, who shall be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the department herein established, and who shall receive a salary of $4,000 
per aaaum, and who shall have aathority to appoint one ohief clerk of his depart- 
ment, who shall receive a salary of $2,000 per annum ; ene clerk who shall receive a 
salary of $1,800 per annum ; and one clerk who shall receive a salary of $1,000 per 
annum, which said clerks shall be subject to the appointing and removing power of 
the commissioner of education. 

Sao. 8. That it shall be the duty of Che commissioner of education to present, an- 
nually, to Congress, a report embodying the results of his investigations and labors, 
together with a statement of such facts and recommendations as will, in his jndgm^t, 
subserve the purpose for which this department is established. In the first report 
made by the commissioner of education under tiiis act, there shall be presented a 
Statement of the several grants of land made by Congress to promote education, and 
the manner in whic^ these several tracts have been managed. 

Sio. 4. That the commissioner of public buildings is hereby authorised and di- 
rsoted to Aimish proper offices for the Use of the department herein established. 

Bat we desise to refer briefly to the 8,v)eeehes made in support of this import- 
ant measure. The bill was taken up on the 9th of June, but the number of pri- 
vate bills waitipg to be disposed of, aUowed only a brief time for its considera- 
tioo. Mr. Ilpaltoa^ <tf Illinois, (^ned the discussion, setting forth very clearly 
iKid aUy the scope and oliject of the bill, and the results which the e^bliah- 
mest of tiie bureau would acoomplislL 

B^ was.foUojnred by General Banks, of Massadmsetts, who, in a few clear 
I99l9npes, ofm^^UHj answetoei tbe olijections that bad been raised against the 
biH^^iNidiadAed; 

Now, sir, I ask the attention of the House for a moment to the importance of this 
^attUstisM^ I ala xeftietaiit to tefiv to ay own erpwlonoe, but I think the 
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impwtanoe of the >U1 jattifies it. I hMre pMsed the greater pwct of the time for the 

{>Mt foar or five yearf in the ioeargent Statei. I hare seen maoh of tiie elomentl of 
ife that control oplaions in tiiat part of this country, and I am sorry to say that % 
hare formed rery strong conriotions as to what is necessary in the reoonstractioli of th^ 
QoTemment and the restoration of that amity and comity of feeling which mnst ezlft 
between the peojpic of the, different States and the General Government in order i* 
promote that Union we all io mnoh desire. 

I do not underestimate, £ am sure, the importance of legislatLve measures, or con- 
stitutional amendments, or any action of Congress or the execntlre department of the 
Government in that respect; yet I think I am justified in saying that any or all of 
tlieee measures are but initiatory ; they do not complete the work •f reform; they do 
not perform the duty of ret^orai^on* Those results must depend upon otiiet elements 
of power, which may flow from but which are not embraced m the statutory or consti- 
tutional measures to which we have given so much consideration. 

The true source of power to which we must look for the ultimate restoratioii of per" 
feet peace, the restoration of the Government in a fcurm as perfect as before the war, 
in a more perfect form, even, than it has before existed, is the education of the people. 
Of course I do not mean to say tiiat we mutt wait until tiie people shall be edueatdL 
On the oontraiy, we must begin imme4iatelT in this duty. JSut the completion of thp 
work requires that education shall be oonsiaered as among tiie first and most import- 
ant elements of this work. And could information be collected and spread before the 
country of the almost marvelous results of education in the last three or £i>ur years In 
the insurgent States upon that class ef people who most need the attention and pro- 
tection of the Government, I am sure the House with almost entire unanimity would 
give its approval to any measure tending to that end. 

I believe, sir, and I wish to express mv conviction as it really exists, that it is im- 
possible so far to reform opinion, eo fttrto change the basis of political society, as to 
secure a perfect restoration of the principles of our Government without giving efficienoy 
to this nmdamental element of social, of public, and of individnal power. I tmst, 
air, that in this view alone, whether gentlemen of the House have made up their minds 
te pass this measure or not, they wiligive it serious consideration, as a measure equally 
important, if not mojpe important Ib its final results, th»n any Which may prooAei 
from the committee on reconstruetiou, hopoiable and thorough and intelligent as thftt 
committee has been in the performance of its duties, and essentially ueo^iierjf for tii% 
Government as are the measures which that committee has reported. 

Brief speechet (already alluded to) were made in qpposition to the InU bj Hr. 
Pike, of Maine, and Mr. Randall, of ?enn87Iya^ia. Mr. Pike's remarks called 
out Governor Boutwell, of Massachusetts, who, in a few well-chosen illnstrations, 
showed the expediency and impQrtance of the measure. 

General Gktrfield, of Ohio, who liad charge of the bill, closed the debate in an 
able speech, which, unfortiinately, was out shoit by the fall of the Speaker^s 
hammer. We have reserved his masteiiy state)nent of the magnitude of the 
educational interests of the coujBtrj lor a future issua We have space now for 
but two paragraphs : 

But we do propose this; that we ^^1 use that power, so effective in this country, 
the power of letting in Ught on sul]jects, and holding them up to the verdict of pubUo 
opinion. If it could be published aunuallj from this Oapitol, if it could go out 
through every district of t|ie country that there were Sta^s {a this Union that had no 
system of common schools, a^d if thisir reOords could be placed beside the records of 
such States as Massachusetts, iTeir Tork, PennsylvanlayOkio, and other States that 
have a oommen-sohool system, the very light shining ^dn Ihem would rouse up their 
energies and compel them to educate tii^ir oh^l^ren. It would shame out of their de- 
linaueney all the delinquent 0tatef of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, if I were called upo^ ^-day to point tp that in my own State of 
which I am most proud, I would not point to any of the 'jdaming lines of our military 
record, to the heroic men and .th^ bjriQi^nt o0Mrs we have given to this contest; I 
would not point to aay of our tea^ng meii of torpast or the present, as the trophies 
of our State; but I would point to the oommon schools of Ohio ; I would point to 
the honorable fact tliat in the great struggle of five years through which we have just 
passed, the Btttte of Ohio has expendecr|13,0d0,000 for flie rapport of lie^ |M>Uo 
HkAols. X 4e aellaotauLe ia tiOs m aiMsnt ssfendid ap^aitiirlicbw Uis tM « t i rt > 
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of learning. I would point to the fact that fifty-two per cent, of the taxation of Ohio 
for the last five years, aside from the war tax and the tax for the payment of the pub- 
lie debt, has been for the support of her schools. I would point to the schools of Cin- 
cinnati, of Cleveland, and other cities of the State, if I desired a stranger to see the 
glory of Ohio. 1 would point you to the thirteen thousand school-houses and the 
seven hundred thousand pupils in the schools of Ohio. I would point to the $3,000,- 
000 she has paid for schools during the last year alone. This is, in my judgment, the 
proper gauge by which to measure the progress of the States of this Union. 

The qaestion was taken on the passage of the bill| and decided in the nega- 
tive — yeas 59, nays 61, not voting 63 ; but on the 19th of Jane, on motion of 
Mr. Garfield, the vote rejecting the bill was reconsidered, and the bill passed — 
yeas 80, nays 44 

We have thns put on record the successful initiation of an important educa- 
tional movement Few men would have had the courage to undertake to pilot 
a measure of this kind through the House at the present exciting session of 
Congresa General Garfield deserves, and will receive, the thanks of the friends 
of education thronghout the country. 



ORAL LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

The practice afforded by the series of exercises sketched in the June number, 
will be found insufficient to secure necessary expertness in the combination of 
small numbers. The apt teacher will find, however, little difficulty in arranging 
additional exercises, and this, too, without placing a text-book in the hands of 
the pupils. 

SLATE AKD BLACK-BOARD EXERCISES. 

The following slate and black-board exercises to be added from left to right 
and right to left, will he found simple and convenient. The sign of addition 
is omitted: 

111111111111111 

222222222222222 

12 2222222222222 

121122211221121 

333333333333333 

133333333333333 

131131331311313 

233333333333333 

2322323323 2 3232 

123213123112321 

444444444444444 

14444444444 4 4 4 4 

141414141414114 

244444444444444 

242424242422442 

214124224112424 

3 4 444444444444 4 

3 14411343143143 

3 42432243324342 

■r. ; : ..• Etc 

. Bacli row of figures constitntes a separate exercise, and is to be written upon 
^ Idaok-boaid by -tii* t^aohar aad o(^ed by the papils on thour slates for study. 
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The first is an exercise in adding ones ; the second in adding twos; the third in 
adding twos commencing with one ; the fourth in adding twos and ones pro- 
miscoouslj arranged; the fifth in adding threes; the sixth in adding threes 
commencing with one; the seventh in adding threes and ones promiscuously 
arranged; the eighth in addiug threes commencing with two; the ninth in add- 
ing threes and twos promiscuously arranged ; the tenth in adding threes, twos, 
and ones, promiscuously arranged; and so on. The class should be kept upon . 
each exercise until great rapidity and accuracy are secured. 

MULTIPLICATION AND DIYISION. 

The idea of multiplication is readily comprehended by children who are 
familiar with addition. The essential thing in teaching the subject is to com- 
mence with small numbers, say one, two, three, four, and five, and to make plain 
the process of taking each a given number of times, not exceeding five, by re- 
peating or multiplying corresponding groups of objects. One pencil taken 
once, two pencils taken once, three pencils taken once, etc, will lead the child 
to see that once any number is the number itself Any group of objects taken 
twice will show what is meant by twice a given number. The teacher may, for 
example, place the following upon the black-board : 


































Covering the lower line, and pointing to the successive groups in the first 
line, he may ask, How many times have I made one ? The answers will be, 
one time, two times, three times, etc. Pointing as before, he may ask. Once 
one is how many? Once two O's is how many? Once three O's is how 
many? etc. 

Uncovering the lower line, and pointing to the first letter in each line, he 
he may ask. How many times have I made the letter ? Two times. Then 
twice one are how many O's ? Two 0*s. Pointing to the groups containing two 
each, he may ask, How many times have I made two O's ? Two times. Twice 
two O's are how many O's? Four O's. Twice three O's are how many O's? 
Six O's. Twice four O's are how many O's ? Eight O's. Twice five O's are 
how many O's? Ten O's. 

Three times one, three times two, etc., may be illustrated in like manner, 
thus: 

00 000 0000 00000 
00 000 0000 00000 
00 000 0000 00000 

The above serve only as illustrations of the plan. The teacher may use 
blocks, marbles, beans, etc. The numeral frame will be found convenient and 
useful But these illustrations must not be given solely by the teacher. The 
pupils must be required to work otU the multiplication table upon their slates. 
They must be taught to reach the fact that twice two are four, twice three are 
six, etc., by means of groups of marks, or objects, made or arranged hy their 
own hands. It is a great mistake for the teacher to give a few illustrations of 
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multiplication, and then require his pupili to commit to memory the abstract 
table. 

The idea of diyision may be developed by dividing groupi of objects into 
smaller groups of a given size. How many limes are two beans contained in 
eight beans ? The pupil counts out eight beans, and divides them into groups 
of two each, or he makes eight lines upon his slate, and divides them into 
groups, thus: 1 1, 1 1, 1 1, 1 L By commencing with small numbers, children 
may easily be taught to work out the division table. 

We believe that the above method of teaching the elementary processes of 
arithmetic to little children, is both philosophical and practical In his tenth 
semi*annual report, published in March, 1865, Mr. Philbrick, Sup't of the public 
schools of Boston, thus refers to this subject: 

I begin with arithuMtio. I regret to say that I find some of the teachers in the 
Primary Schools pvrsoing a course in regard to this branch which is, in mj judgment, 
extremely objectionable. It consists in teaching exclasively, or almost ezclnsivelj, 
the abstract tables of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, and ignoring 
practical questions and exercises on concrete numbers, which should form the basis 
of arithmetical instruction. Instead of teaching the excellent little book which h&s 
been provided, as it was designed to be taught, and as it should be taught, in some 
schools it is almost wholly negleoted, witfti the exception of tWo or three paget of 
tables at the end, which were intended for occasional use in reviewing. This course 
of proceeding involves an enormous waste of time and streogth. The pupil is kept 
repeating soonds which mean nothing to him. He makes no progress whatever m 
real, useful knowledge of the nature and relations of numbers, or of the operations 
which belong to them. By dint of hard drilling, pupils who have good memories 
may, in this way, be brought to repeat the tables with fluency. This would be an 
acquisition of real value, if reachea in the right way, but, learned by rote, and not 
preceded by the gradual development of numerical ideas, through operations on small 
concrete numbers, I can not but regard it as something worse than useless. I doubt 
if any Primary teacher really believes that this is the proper mode of proceeding. * 

* * By reference to the programme of studies for the Primary Schools, it will be 
seen that practical queetiofu are required at each step, and that the development of 
numerical ideas, by the use of real objects, including the numeral frame, is especially 
enjoined. 



TWO VOICES. 



A few weeks since The Nation advocated the creation of a national bureau 
of education with authority to enforce the maintenance of a public school sys- 
tem upon every State. It pronounced the bill introduced by General Garfied, 
which has since passed the House, " not a strong measure" because it did not 
clothe the bureau with such executive control and authority. It now holds that 
an educational bureau can have, " under the existing provisions of the Consti- 
tution, no other function than the collection and publication of educational sta- 
tistics and information,*' and opposes the establishment of a bureau for these 
purposes on the ground that " cotton, suffrage, and education may be safely left 
to take care of themselves." We confess that if The Nation has any settled 

opinions, we do not know what they are. ^Latbr.— The Nation (June 21 ) 

records the passage of the bill by the House, and gives it a quasi approval 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The next annual meeting of the Ohio Teachers' Association will be held in 
Zanesville, commencing on Tuesday evening, July 3d. The opening address 
will be delivered by Prof. Eli T. Tappan, of Athens, President of the Associa- 
tion, and the annual address by Col. S. S. Fisher, of Cincinnati 

A paper on School Examinations will be read by R W. Stevenson, Sop't 
Schools, Norwalk, and another on County School Superintendents by Wm. 
Mitchell, Sup't Schools, Columbus. Other important papers have been provi- 
ded for. 

Among the topics of discussion, the following will come before the Associa- 
tion for its consideration : 

Ist. Graded Schools in Rural Districti ; How far have they been tried, and how 
have they suooeeded when the trial has been made? What prerenta the farther adop- 
tion of the plan ? 

2d. The feasibility of a General Plan for the Education and Training of Teachers, 
embracing a Normal School, Judicial-District and County Institutes. 

8d. Whether it is advisable for Teachers to labor for the establishment of County 
Snpeiintendeneies. 

4th. Whether English Grammar is now generally taught so as to be of any consid- 
erable advantage to the student. 

5th. Whether the study of Higher Arithmetic ought not to give way to the study of 
Algebra and Geometry, and, as far as possible, of other branches of the Higher Math- 
ematics. 

6th. Whether the true theory of Object Teaching is the one which is now pressed 
upon the attention of American Teachers. 

Teachers are earnestly requested to write out and present to the Association 
short papers on these topics, which shall not occupy more than ten or twelve 
minutes in the reading, and prepare themselves to present in the discussions 
which may arise, as saccinctly as possible, their maturest thoughts in regard to 
the same. 

Lady teachers attending the meeting will receive the hospitalities of the citi- 
zens ; and the local committee asks for one evening of the session for a sotial 
entertainment 

The members of the Association who pay full fare in going to the convention 
over the following railroads, will be returned free : Little Miami, Columbus and 
Xenia; Dayton and Western ; Central Ohio; Pittsburg, Columbus and Cincin- 
nati; Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati; Atlantic and Great Western; Cm- 
cinnati and Zanesville; Columbus and Indianapolis Central; Marietta and Cin 
cinnati; and Sandusky, Mansfield and Newark The agents of the following 
roads have declined to make the arrangement: Pittsburg, Ft Wayne and Chicago ; 
Cleveland and Pittsburg; and Sandusky, Dayton and Cincinnati. The follow- 
ing have not yet (June 20th) answered the application of the President : Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton and Dayton; Dayton and Michigan; Cleveland and Toledo; 
Cleveland, Painesville and Ashtabula; and Dayton and Union. 

Steamboats on the Muskingum river will wait at Marietta, on Monday aad on 
Tuesday morning, till the western train arrives from Cincinnati; and members 
who pay full fare in going on these boats, will return free. 

(Siavn>) ANDREW J. RICKOFF, 

Chairman of Exeeuiive CmnmUtee. 
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Salaribs of Cincinnati Tbaohbbs.— The School Board of Cincinnati recently 
adopted, by an almost unanimoas vote, the following liberal schedule of salaries to 
take effect at the commencement of the next school year : 

Iniermediate Schooli. — Principals shall be appointed at $1,800 per annum, which sum 
shall be increased $100 annually, until the annual salary shall amount to $2,100 : Pro- 
vided, however, that no teachers in the employ of the Board, if appointed Principal 
of an Intermediate School, shall thereby suffer any reduction of salary. First male 
assistants and first German assistants shall be appointed at $1,200 per annum, which 
sum shall be increased $100 annually, until the annual salary shall amount to $1,500. 
Female assistants shall be appointed at $600 per annum, which sum shall be increased 
$50 annually, until the annual salary shall amount to $800. 

District Schools. — Principals shall be appointed at $1,600 per annum, which sum 
shall be increased $100 annually, until the annual salary shall amount to $1,900. 
First male assistants and first German assistants shall be appointe4 at $1,000 per an- 
num, which sum shall be increased $100 annually, until the annual salary shall 
amount to $1,300. Female assistants shall be appointed at $400 per annum, which 
sum shall be increased annually $50, until the annual salary shall amount to $700. 

There shall be four music masters, at a salary not exceeding $1,500 per annum, each ; 
two drawing teachers, at a salary of $800 per annum, each, which sum shall be in- 
creased annually until the annual salary shall amount to $900 ; one male teacher of 
gymnastics, at a salary not exceeding $1,500 per annum, and one female assistant, 
who shall instruct the girls in grades D, E, and F, at a salary of $800 per annum. 

The salaries of teachers, now in the employ of the Board, for the next school year, 
shall be regulated by the number of years^ experience of such teachers, in the same or 
equivalent position in regularly graded schools of good standing, counting the first 
year at the lowest salary named, and adding the annual increase for each year's expe- 
rience, provided that no experience of less than half of a year shall be counted, and 
provided, that all teachers to be hereafter appointed shall begin with the lowest rate 
of salary, unless the Board shall upon the recommendation of the committee on sala- 
ries, make special exception in the case of an experienced teacher. All substitutes 
shall be paid at the lowest rate of salary named for the position. 

A comparison of this schedule with the salaries paid by the leading cities of the 
country, shows that Cincinnati leads all in the wages paid female teachers. This will 
enable the School Board to go into the market and employ teachers of the very high- 
est qualifications, thus not only maintaining the great excellence of the schools of the 
city, but securing for them an undoubted pre-eminence. 

The salaries of the officers of the Board are to be as follows : Superintendent, 
$2,500 ; clerk, he employing and paying asssistant clerk or messenger and janitor, 
$2,500 ; superintendent of buildings, $2,500 ; librarian, $1,200 ; assistant librarians, 
not exceeding $650 and $350. 

Mt. Union Collboi. — An invitation to deliver a lecture before the students of this 
institution afforded at recently an opportunity of paying it a brief visit, and learning 
something of its prosperity and prospects. The number of students in attendance is 
equal to the boarding capacity of the village — several seeking admission having 
failed to find boarding places. A large boarding hall is in process of erection, and is 
expected to be completed before the opening of the fall term. Everything we saw 
indicated a degree of prosperity full of promise and encouragement. We were 
assured by several of the trustees that the movement to raise an endowment fund 
would unquestionably be crowned with success — that over $80,000 had already been 
secured with a fair prospect of reaching $150,000 before the close of the year. Five 
soliciting agents are now in the field. The history of this institution shows a steady 
and substantial growth, secured through the unflagging seal and untiring energy of 
the men in charge of it. 
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At the close of the ehapel ezeroises on the morning after our lecture, the faonltj and 
■tudents presented us with a list of fifty-three subscribers to the Monthly, which is 
the largest list we have ever receiyed from a single institution. We commend this 
example to other institutions largely attended by students expecting to be teachers. 

The High School Question.— New Haven has just concluded a "High School 
Discussion " — a local controversy involving principles of wide application. Such con- 
troversies seem to come to all our growing towns very much as the scarlet-fever and 
the whooping-cough come to children. Escape is the exception. The discussion in 
the City of Elms, after various side issues were thrown out, seems to have turned on 
this radical question : Is the system of public schools maintained as a charity " for 
the poor and needy," or is it an institution ** for the good of all ** irrespective of 
classes — i. e., for the benefit of the town, the State, and the community? If the 
former view had prevailed, the high school would have been abolished ; if the latter 
prevailed, the school was to be maintained. The popular verdict was given in the 
most emphatic manner in favor of ** schools for all,'' and the high school was, there- 
fore, sustained, as an essential part of a vigorous and efficient system of public in> 
struotion. — The Nation. 

AxBBiOAN Institute of Instruction. — The thirty- seventh annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction will be held in Burlington, V t., on the the 7th, 8th 
and 9th days of August, 1866. The subjects announced for discussion are : 1. « Our 
schools — their Influence on Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Civil Polity and 
Morality." 2. "Advantages of Graded Schools." 3. "Education and Reconstruc- 
tion." 4. " Place of the Sciences and the Classics in a Liberal Education." Lectures 
will be given by Moses T. Biown, of Cincinnati, 0.; Prof. W. S. Tyler, of Amherst 
College ; Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brown University, and Milo C. Stebbins, of Spring- 
field, Mass. Addresses will also be given by the President of the Institute, B. G 
Northrop, and by Governor Bullock, of Vermont. 

Meetings of the National Associations. — The National Association of Schoal 
Superintendents, B. G. Northrop, of Massachusetts, President, will meet at Indianap- 
olis, Ind., on the 13th of August ; the American Normal School Association, Richard 
Edwards, of Illinois, President, meets in the same place on the 14th of August * and 
the National Teachers' Association, J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, President 
in the same place on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of August. A large attendance at theie 
meetings is anticipated. 

Salex High School. — We witnessed the commencement exercises of this school 
which occurred on the 7th of June, and had the pleasure of congratulating the oiti- 
sens on the evidence presented of its successful management and high character. 
The graduating class, the second in the history of the school, consisted of three young 
ladies and one young gentleman, all of whom acquitted themselves with credit. The 
diplomas were conferred, with appropriate remarks, by Mr. W. D. Henkle, superin- 
tendent of the public schools, after which an address, alluded to elsewhere, was de- 
livered by the writer. A fine concert of vocal and instrumental music was given in 
the evening. The fact that the occasion marked the close of Mr. Mendenhail's and 
Miss Prunty's connection with the lohool, added special interest to the exerciiea. 
Under their administration the Salem High School has taken high rank, and is jiutlj 
the pride of the city. The retiring teachers carry with them elegant and valuable 
presents as tokens of the high regard of their pupils. 

14* 
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" ExPBRiENOBS." — ^We would oall the attentioii of primai^ teaehera to the wtidA it 
thii number haying this modest title. It is an admirable ^ree<Hrd of sohool-life •zpt- 
rienoe, and will be found exceedingly snggestiye. 

School Officers' Department. — The interest manifested by school officers ia the 
Monthly has induced us to set apart a few pages each month for their more qpeeial 
benefit. We solicit from them and others brief contributions. 

History. — At a recent meeting of the teachers of Boston, Mass., and vioinitj, the 
subject of teaching history was discussed. A great dirersity of opinion and praetioe 
was reyealed. We should like to see this subject discussed at the meeting of ear State 
Association at Zanesyille. 

Obbrlin Colleob. — The trustees and prudential oomBiittee haye decided to BMk* a 
yigorous effort to raise $150,000 for an endowment and for new college buildings. The 
present income of the institution is insufficient to meet the current ekpensee, anil Iht 
large and increasing attendance of students calls for enlarged aooommodations. B«r. 
E. H. Fairphild, principal of the preparatory department, has been appointed gmw- 
ral financial agent. 

State Board. — Commissioner Norris has appointed Dr. Theo. Sterling, of Cleyeland, 
and Oapt. Wm. Mitchell, of Columbus, members of the State Board of Examiners. The 
third member is not yet appointed. We are not informed why Messrs. Cowdery, Tap- 
pan, and Haryey retire from the Board. The new appointees are eminent teachers. 

The Fisk Free School for colored children, at Nashyille, Tenn., closed its int 
term June 15th. A large number of citizens crowded the chapel to witness the exami- 
nation, many of whom were astonished at the progress made by the pupils. The 
school is supported by the Western Freedmen's Commission of Cincinnati and the 
American Missionary Association of New York. It is conducted by fifteen excellent 
teachers, and is attended by about one thousand pupils. It is said that old Tennes- 
seeans are feeling a little solicitude for what is known down South as *^ white trash." 

Dayton. — H. H. Vail, principal of the Second District School, has resigned to ■•- 
cept a position in the publishing house of Sargent, Wilson k Hinkle, Cincinnati, aad 
A. P. Morgan, of the Dayton High Sehool, goes to Wisconsin as an agent for tlM» 
same house. 0. S. Cook, of Illinois, occupies the position made yacant by Mr. Vail'i 

resignation, and at our last adyioes he had not aooepted an agency. The board of 

county school examiners announce a teachers' institute to be held in Dayton omb- 
mencing July 23d, and continuing at the pleasure of the institute, say four weeks. 

Fairfield County. — The third normal institute of this county will be held at L»n- 
caster, commencing July 9th, and continuing five weeks, to be followed by a coun^ 
teachers' institute continuing one week. Rey. J. F. Reinmund, J. C. Harper, and J. 
C. Hartzler will constitute the board of instructors — a guaranty that the institute wijll 
be a success. 

Frame's School Register. — This register is prepared in accordance with the officii^ 
forms and instructions contained in the new edition of School Laws, and will be found 
well adapted for use in common schools. It was compiled by Mr. C. Frame, principal 
of one of the ward schools of Zanesville, and is published by Hugh Dunne of the 
same city. 

The Little Corporal. — Our little folks are delighted with this sparkling and in* 
structiye paper. It fights the good fight most gallantly. 
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0r AH pages eleotrotyped ; ba'Jk nomben 
can always be famished. 

The Little Corporal contains sixteen 
qaarto pages of first-class literary matter, 
written expressly for its columns by the 
ablest juvenile writers of the day. During 
its first year it has received the unquali- 
fied indorsement of nearly all the leading 
papers, and has attained a circulation of 
thirty-five thousand. 

READ WHAT TRI PAPBR9 SAY: 

Forney's Philadelphia Dailjf Prsaa says of it : 
•* The LittU Corporal U destined to become the 
gnat ehildreH*s paper i» America.** 

It already exeela every ekildren*e paper we know 
^in thie country —Chieago Evening Journal. 

A better periodical for children can not well 
beimaginel.— cAico^e Republican, 

It Is unquestionably the best periodical in th^ 
United States.— rtfc»ic (Oregon) Ckr Jdv. 

The Little Corporal must certainly become a 
great favorite in every home it reaches.— «Sa»- 
djy School Times. 

Thb Littlk Corporal is the most Interesting 
. and instructive monthly in the Union.— I.oat5- 
uille Democrat, 

The brave, beautiful and good Little Corpo* 
ral conquers all.— F^rmoitC State Journal, 



There never was a better paper printed for the 
children. We should desire n» better monu- 
ment to leave behind us in the wcrld than the 
gratitude of the little folks who read this paner, 
all the wiy from Maine to Oregou.-l^/ooiiiin*'- 
ton (111.) Pantograph. 

It is the cleverest thing of its kind yet real- 
lie*! in America.— ffozAiir^ (Mass.) Journal, 

Thb Littlb Corpora.l.— Certainly we have 
seen nothing in the shape of a child's paper 
which could compare with this, tha' comes to us 
from over the prairies.— Pori/anJ (Maine) Daily 
Prese. 

The lAttle Corporal is conducted with a great 
deal of tact, taste and care. Either this paper 
or Our Young Folke—KuA it would be hard to 
choose between them— would prove a welcome 
present for the children.— rA< Jfation, 

It should be In every family .—A". Y, Teacher^ 

The Little Corporal sparkles all over with 
vivacltyand entertainment. It Is, without doubti 
the best and clieapest childreuN gazet e pub- 
lished anywhere.— JlfiirtfAaZ/*(Mich.) SttUeeman. 

After a careful examination, we can cheerfully 
say of The Little Corporal^ that it deserves all 
the praise that has teen Iavij»hed upon it by the 
pre« every where.— PAi'Za. Episcopal Rerorder. 

The Little Corporal is as beautiful as ever, and 
full of crispt rich, dainty things in the repast 
it spreads for the little folks —Pitteburg ChriS" 
tian .Advocate, 

Jf continued as commenced, it must become aa 
popular as Peter Parley in his palmiest days. — 
Phrenological Journal. 

We might give hundred:} of similar no- 
tices if we had space. 



We wish to call your attention to Thk Littlk Corporal as an educator. In this 
capacity it claims to bo a co-laborer with you, and for this reason we confidently 
solicit your assistance in enlarging the field of our usefulness. We offer a liberal 
ooiiMi»siON and other inducements to teachers and others who will aid us in extend- 
ing our circulation. 

N. B. — Specimen copy and circular sent graiin to teachers on receipt of their ad- 
dresses. NEW VOLUME BEGINS WITH JULY 1 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

The Association met in the Second Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Zanesville, at 8 o'clock P. M., July 3d, 1866, and was 
called to order by the President, Eli T. Tappan, of Athens. 

The exercises of the evening were opened with prayer by the 
Rev/ D. D. Mather, of Zanesville. 

On motion of W. D. Henkle, of Salem, Messrs. U. T. Curran, 
of Glendale, A. Armstrong, of Ripley, G. B. Brown, of Toledo, 
and G. A. Garnahan, of Cincinnati, were appointed assistant 
Secretaries. 

Mr. A. T. "Wiles, of Zanesville, in behalf of the teachers and 
citizens of Zanesville, delivered an address of welcome to the mem- 
bers of the Association, to which the President responded. 

The Inaugural Address was delivered by the President, Mr. 
E. T. Tappan. 

Mr. Wm. E. Crosby, of Cincinnati, moved that those portions 
of the address relating to High Schools, be referred to a com- 
mittee. Carried. 

Mr. E. E. White then announced the order of business for 
Wednesday. 

Mr. Hanccck moved that provision be made in the programme 
for an appropriate " celebration of the Fourth," between the houra 
of 11 o'clock and 12. Carried. 
15 
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The Association adjourned to meet at 8 J o'clock, Wednesday 
A.M. 



WEDNESDAY. — MORNING SESSION. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. J. F. Reinmund, of Lancaster. 

The President announced as a committee to report on High 
Schools — Messrs. W. E. Crosby, of Cincinnati, W. H. Young, of 
Athens, Wm. N. Edwards, of Troy. 

Rev. J. F. Reinmund, of Lancaster, presented a report on 
Object Lessons. (See Report B.) The report was discussed by 
Messrs. Reinmund, Cowdery, Hancock, Henkle, Edwards, Crosby, 
Mitchell, White, Venable, and Hartshorn. 

At 11 o'clock, the Declaration of Independence was read by 
Mr. E. E. White. General Leggett, of Zanesville, made a spirited 
address to the Association, appropriate to the occasion. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association was called to order at 2 o'clock. 

A motion to change the time of the annual meeting from July 
to the holidays, was discussed at some length, but a final vote was 
deferred until the evening session. 

The following resolution offered by Mr. Cowdery, and discussed 
by Messrs. Cowdery, Rickoff, Norris, Tappan, Hancock, Harvey, 
Andrews, Crosby, and White, was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved^ That the series of measures suggested by Hon. E. B. While, in 
his report on Normal Schools to the Legislature at its recent session, — namely, 
County Teachers* Institutes, District Normal Institutes, and a State Normal 
School, as essential to give completeness to our Public School System, — meet 
our most cordial approval, and we most earnestly commend these suggestions 
and this entire report to the attention of the General Assembly as deserving 
early, if not first, consideration among the subjects of school legislation. 

Mr. Mitchell offered the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resotvedy That the Executive Committee be instructed to prepare and cause 
. to be circulated among the teachers and active friends of education in the sev- 
eral counties of the State, a petition asking for the legislation necessary to the 
establishment of a State Normal School, and that this be aggregated through 
the School Commissioner's office, and by him presented to the Legislature at 
the next session. 
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Mr. Rickoff offered the following : 

Resolved^ That a committee of three be appointed by the chair to report 
resolutions expressive of the views of this Association, in regard to the proper 
place of object lessons in the course of common school studies ; and further, 
as to the claims of object teaching as a method of instruction. 

Carried. Committee — Messrs. Rickoff, White, and Andrews. 

In accordance with the prescribed order of exercises, the fol- 
lowing question was brought before the Association, and discussed 
by Messrs. Rickoff, Tappan, Andrews, Edwards, Henkle, White, 
and Hancock : " Ought the study of Higher Arithmetic to give 
way to the study of Algebra and Geometry, and, as far as possi- 
ble, of other branches of the Higher Mathematics ? " 

On motion of Mr. E. E. White, it was voted that Messrs. I. W. 
Andrews, of Marietta, W. D. Henkle, of Salem, and Eli T. Tap- 
pan, of Athens, be appointed a committee to present a report 
upon the subject just discussed for the consideration of the Asso- 
ciation. 

It was moved and carried, that a committee of five be appointed 
on the nomination of oflScers. 

The Association adjourned to meet at 8 o'clock P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Association convened at 8 o'clock. 

The motion to change the time of the annual meeting from 
July to the week after Christmas, was further discussed, but no 
vote taken. 

Mr. Wiles, in behalf of the citizens of Zanesville, proffered the 
members of the Association an invitation to attend an entertain- 
ment to be held at Market-house Hall on Friday evening. 

Col. S. S. Fisher, President of the Cincinnati Board of Educa- 
tion, delivered the customary Annual Address. Subject : " Teach- 
ing as a Profession." 

Mr. John Ogden, of Nashville, Superintendent of the schools 
for Freedmen in the States of Tennessee and Kentucky, addressed 
the Association in reference to the condition and prospects of the 
cause in which he is directly interested. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to express the sentiments 
of the meeting as to the education of the freedmen. Committee : 
Messrs. R. W. Stevenson, Wm. Mitchell, Rev. Samuel Findley. 
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The following committee on nomination of oflBcers was an- 
nounced : Messrs. L. Harding, of Cincinnati, Wm. N. Edwards, 
of Troy, I. W. Andrews, of Marietta, 0. N. Hartshorn, of Mt. 
Union, and T. Sterling, of Cleveland. 

The Association adjourned. 



THURSDAY. — MORNINa SESSION. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. 0. N. Hartshorn. 

The motion to change the time of meeting of the Association 
was lo8t« 

The following committee on the place of meeting was an- 
nounced : Messrs. Henkle, Cory, and Crosby. 

The subject of Graded Schools in Rural Districts was brought 
forward, and discussed by Messrs. Cowdery, Edwards, White, and 
Tappan. 

Mr. Hartshorn offered the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That we earnestly recommend the organization of a central graded 
school in each township in accordance with our State school law ; as the next 
best policy, we recommend the union of three or four sub-districts with a 
graded school 

The resolution was adopted, and the subject referred for further 
consideration to a committee consisting of Messrs. Cowdery, 
Edwards, and White. 

The question, " Whether English Grammar is now generally 
taught so as to be oif any considerable advantage to the student?" 
was discussed by Messrs. Venable, Curran, Crosby, and Hancock. 

Adjourned to meet at 2 o'clock P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The committee appointed a year ago to memorialize the Legis- 
lature in reference to truancy, submitted a report which was 
accepted, and the committee continued. (See Report A.) 

The committee to whom the subject of teaching Higher Arith- 
metic was referred, submitted the following, which was adopted : 

Seaolvedj That in the judcrment of this Association, the course of studj in 
our public schools would be improved by devoting less time to arithmetic, and 
bj the introduction of algebra and geometry into the the course before the com- 
pletion of arithmetic. 
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The committee to whom was referred the subject of the educa- 
tion of the freedmen, submitted the following report, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association has heard with pleasure the statement of 
facts, touching the present efforts made to educate and elevate the freedmen of 
the South, as presented hy Prof John Ogden, and that it cordially extends its 
sympathy and co-operation in these efforts as a part of the great plan for the 
elevation of all the people. 

Resolvedy That this Association recognizes the education of the freed peo- 
ple of the South as a matter of duty and interest. 

Resolved, That this Association fully endorses the plan as presented hy 
Prof. Ogden, and commends it to the attention of the educational public in all 
the States. 

B. W. Stetenson, 
Wm. Mitchell, 
Sam'l Fikdlby. 

The committee on the place of holding the next meeting, re- 
ported in favor of Columbus. Adopted. 

The committee on the nomination of officers for the ensuing 
year, reported the following : 

For President — Wm. Mitohgll, of Columbus. 

For Vice Presidents^Yf, D. Hbnklb, of Salem, J. F. Reinmdnd, of Lan- 
caster, W. E. Crcsbt, of Cincinnati. 

For Recording Secretary — S. A. Norton, ot Cleveland. 

For Corresponding Secretary — G. B. Brown, of Toledo. 

For Treasurer — R W. Stevenson, of Norwalk. 

f>'or Auditor—Jomi Hancock, of Cincinnati. 

For Executive Committee — A. J. Bickoff, of Cincinnati, M. F. Cowdbrt, 
of Sandusky, E. E. White, of Columbus, T. M. Stevenson, of McConneisville, 
H. J. Caldwell, of Warren. 

The committee appointed to consider that portion of the Presi- 
dent's address relating to High Schools, submitted the following 
report, which was adopted with the exception of the last two reso- 
lutions which were referred back to the committee for further con- 
sideration : 

The committee appointed to report on that portion of the President's address 
refernne to High Schools, beg leave to submit the following : 

While we will not permit ourselves to say a siugle word that can be construed 
as derogatory to the value of Primary and Grammar Schools to the public, 
yet we feel that there are special reasons for now urging upon the attention of 
the people the equal importauce of the High School, and, therefore. 

Resolved, That we, as an Association and as individuals, feel bound to nse 
all proper means at our command for the advancement of High School 
iateresta 
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Resolved^ That we deprecate, and will strive to counteract, the influences 
which cause so many young men to leave prematurely the Colleges, the High 
and Grammar Schools, and even the District School, to enter upon commercial 
and other pursuits. 

Resolved, That we will make strenuous efforts to procure from private indi- 
viduals and the State such pecuniary aid as will help to fix High Schools 
securely in the public estimation. 

Resolvedy That we request the State Legislature to set apart a portion of the 
school fund for the purpose of establishing scholarships in Colleges and Univer- 
ties in good standing in the State, — such scholarships to be awarded to those 
graduates of the High Schools who have attained the best character, and are 
most proficient in the studies of a fall High School course. 

Respectfully, Wm. E. Crosby, 

W. H. Young, 

Committee, 

Prof. Young, of Athens, offered the following resolution : 

Believing the school interests of our State strongly demand a generous patron- 
age and earnest support of a State educational journal; and that the Ohio Ed- 
ucational Monthly is in every way well worthy such patronage and support by 
the teachers and other friends of education in Ohio : Therefore, 

Resoh^edy That we heartily commend to teachers, especially, and other school 
friends, our official organ, the Ohio Educational Monthly j and bespeak their 
continued active and earnest co-operation in its support. 

Mr. E. E. White offered the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association fully endorses the bill to establish a National 
Department ot Education recently passed by the House of Representatives and 
now before the Senate, and that it extends to the Hon. Jas. A. Garfield, of 
Ohio, the author of the bill, and to all the members of the House who gave thd 
measure an active and earnest support, its hearty thanks. 

Resolved, That this Association hereby assures the Hon. John A. Norris, 
Commissioner of Common Schools, that he may rely upon its cordial co-opera- 
tion in all proper measures to promote the interests of education in the State, 
and that he has the best wishes of its members for the success of his adminis- 
tration. 

The question, " Is it advisable for teachers to labor for the 
establishment of County Superintendencies ? " was brought before 
the Association, and the discussion opened by Mr. Mitchell, of 
Columbus, and continued by Messrs. Henkle, Bolton, Cory, 
Hancock, and Tappan. 

Mr. Henkle offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the whole subject of County Supervision, Normal Schools, 
District and County Institutes, be referred to a committee to memorialize th« 
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Legislature to pass laws establishing these agencies as a part of our school 
system. 

The President appointed the following gentlemen on this com- 
mittee: Messrs. Henkle, Tappan, Edwards, Mitchell, Cowdery, 
Andrews, and Hancock. 

The following resolution, introduced by the committee on reso- 
lutions, was adopted : 

Resolvedy That this Association returns its hearty thanks to its retiring 
President for the able and impartial manner in which he has presided over its 
sessions ; to its Secretaries for the faithful manner in which they have per- 
formed their duties ; to the Railroads which have carried its members at reduced 
rates; to the Captains of the steamers Seckler and Best, on the Muskingum 
River, for the same favor; to the Trustees of Second Street M. E. Church for 
its gratuitous use for its meetings; to Col. S. S. Fisher, of Cincinnati, for his 
able address ; and to the teachers and citizens of Zanesville for their generous 
hospitality, and for their untiring efforts to make the stay of the members 
among them pleasant as well as profitable 

Mr. Rickoff reported that the Executive Committee had agreed 
with the publisher of the Ohio Educational Monthly to construe 
the contract between him and the Association to refer to the excess 
of the subsciptions over the receipts from 1500 subscribers instead 
of 1500 dollars, in calculating the ten per cent, to be paid to the 
Association, and asked the approval of the Association. Agreed to. 

Mr. Rickoff also stated that of $92.50 received on this account 
for the past year, the Executive Committee have subscribed sixty- 
six dollars for copies of the Monthly to be sent to the several 
County Boards of Examiners of Ohio. 

On motion of Mr. Hartshorn, delegates were appointed to 
attend the meeting of the National Association at Indianapolis. 
Delegates — Messrs. Hancock, Henkle, Hartshorn, Rickoff, Hard- 
ing, Tappan, Mitchell, Crosby, Edwards, Curran, Norris, Venable, 
Reinmund, Mrs. Stone, Miss Becket. 

The Doxology was sung, and after a benediction by President 

Andrews, the Association adjourned. 

W. H. VENABLE, 
Secretary. 
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REPORTS. 



[A.] 

REPORT ON TRUANCY. 

Yoar committee, appointed at the last meeting of the Association to naemo- 
rialize the Legislature on the subject of Truancy, vrould respectfully report that 
they presented to that honorable body, in due time, the following 

MEMORIAL. 

iy> the Honorable, the General A»»emhly of the State of Ohio : 

By the earnest request of the Ohio Teachers' Association, at its last meeting, 
and as its appointed committee for this purpose, we, the undersigned, do most 
respectfully memorialize your honorable body, and pray that you may take into 
immediate consideration the propriety of enacting a law that may remove from 
our State the great evil of truancy. 

You are doubtless aware that such a memorial was presented by a similar 
committee to the last Legislature, and that a bill providing for a truant law was 
discussed, favorably considered, and almost passed. 

At the last meeting of the Ohio Teachers' Association, the conviction wag 
generally expressed that truancy was greatly on the increase, notwithstanding 
the moral means employed throughout the State by teachers and boards of edu- 
cation to counteract it; and that the evil could not be effectually removed with- 
out State legislation. 

We respectfully ask you to consider the fact that truant laws, providing for 
truant officers, are now in existence in some of our sister States, and that 
through the practical efficiency of these laws, truancy has been greatly dimin- 
ished. The most cheering results of this kind have been effected in the cities of 
Boston and New York. See, in relation to the former city, "Barnard's Amer. 
Journal of Education," Vol I, 1856, pages 460 and 461. 

We do not claim that the rural districts and smaller cities are so much in 
need of truant officers as our larger cities. It is in behalf of our first and sec- 
ond class cities, more especially, that we pray (or the passage of some truant 
law; which law, however, might, with the greatest propriety, be of general ap- 
plication throughout the State. It is stated in a recent address, by a member of 
the Cincinnati board of education, that there are at present in that city no loss 
than sixteen thousand children who do not attend school regularly; and a large 
proportion of these are habitual truants, running about the streets, committing 
depredations, and preparing themselves for a career of crime and misery. 

Your memorialists do not ask for compulsory education, in the general sense ; 
nor that ordinary truancy be pronounced a crime; but we do respectfully ask to 
be protected against the evils arising from habitual and persistent truancy, occa- 
sioned by the culpable neglect of parents who are wholly indifferent to the edu- 
cation of their children. We claim that the State should become the guardian 
of the children of such parents, take charge of them, and place them where 
they may be properly cared for and educated, so as to become useful^ and not 
injurious members of society. 

We therefore respectfully suggest that something like the following bo 
enacted : 
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Sbotion 1. Be it enacted hy ike General Aeeemhly of the State of Ohio, That all 
boards of education, appointed under the general act, or any special act, for the regu- 
lation of the common schools in Ohio, shall be authorized, when they deem it advisa- 
ble, to appoint one or more truant officers, whose duty it shall be faithfully to look 
after all truants from school within their respective limits ; to use all possible moral 
means with such children and their parents to secure the regular attendance of these 
ehildren at school ; and, entirely failing in these efforts, to report such cases of habit- 
ual and persistent truancy to the president of their respectiye boards of education, 
who is hereby authorized to commit, by due civil process, all such cases to the Ohio 
State Reform School. 

Sbo. 2. Wherever any board of education deems it unnecessary to appoint a truant 
officer to act within the limits and jurisdiction of said board, the president thereof is 
nevertheless hereby invested with all the powers and authority conferred on presidents 
of boards in the first section of this act, in all such cases of habitual and persistent 
truancy as may come to his knowledge in any other manner. 

The above, so far as it goes, is merely an expression of what your memorial- 
ists desire in substance. 

(Signed by Committee as Memorialist&) 

The above memorial and suggestions were placed in the hands of the School 
Committee of the House of Representatives, accompanied by the earnest en- 
treaty of the chairman of this committee with one of that committee, with 
whom he was intimately acquainted, that immediate and faithful attention be 
given to the memorial. Our expectations were again disappointed. The me- 
morial was presented by said committee to the House, referred back to the 
chairman of that committee, and he subsequently reported unfavorably, on the 
ground that the memorial, with its suggestions, proposed compulsory education. 
And thus ended this important matter, for the second time, in our Legislature; 
and it remains for this Association to decide what further efforts shall be made 
in tills direction. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. F Beinmukd, 1 

R. W. Stevenson, | 

Eli T. Tappak, [ Com, on Truancy. 

M. F. Cow PERT, I 

John Hancock, j 

Zakesvillb, 0., July 3, 1866. 
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REPORT ON OBJECT LESSONa 

BT REV. J. F. REINMUND, LANCASTER, a 

Upon very short notice, I consented to prepare for this convention a brief, 
suggestive outline on the subject of Object Lessons, expecting that my imper- 
fect sketch would be followed by an exhaustive discussion, such as the subject 
itself, and not the sketch, might deserve. 

After having prepared what I shall now read, I, for the first time, noticed the 
exact wording of the topic on Object Teaching, as given in the programme, and 
found that this paper would not conform to it in all respects. Being then too 
late to change the plan and form, I concluded to submit what I have as perti- 
nent in substance at least 
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What are Object Lessons f Conversations about familiar things, condacted 
by the teacber, and participated in by the pupils. Oral and written lessons, pre- 
pared and recited, outside of ordinary book recitations, on real things, real life. 
A system of practical education, in which pupils are required to observe, reflect, 
distinguish, arrange, reason, and give description, in reference to things which 
they see, hear, feel— in short, things which come directly within reach of their 
capacities and susceptibilities. 

For example, a teacher of pupils, six years of age, holds up a lead-pencil, and 
asks the children to say what they know in regard to its name, size, shape, ma- 
terials, color, and use; and then further instructs them in regard to the manu- 
facture of the article, and illustrates, in an interesting way. its relative useful- 
ness, taking occasion, soon after, to draw out of the pupils the additional infor- 
mation imparted, noting and correcting the substance and form of their 
{expressions. This is a very simple and easy object lesson, suited to the smallest 
children in our schools, and conducted orally, with the free use of the black- 
board, by the teacher. 

As the pupils advance in age, the teacher selects more difficult objects, leads 
the pupils to pass from the mere exercises of perception to that of close obser- 
vation and careful reflection, in which they not only name the objects, their 
parts, and their properties, but also begin to compare, separate, and classify 
them ; distinguish as to their size, weight, durability, and value; point out their 
relative positions and distances; give their history, the country whence they 
come, and mode of their production or fabrication, and also their relations to 
us and the impressions they make upon us. Then, at the age of ten or twelve, 
pupils may engage more extensively in the exercise of reasoning; account for 
objects; show why they are so named, and why they possess such parts and 
properties; and make distinctions between the natural and artificial, essential 
and accidental, absolute and relative. In these lessons on objects, the oral and 
written are to be combined, as soon as the pupil can write sufficiently well ; and 
increased attention must be given to correct and elegant expressions in cona- 
position. 

^Yhai are the materials for Object Lessons? These are abundant and 
various. All creation must here be laid under contribution. Inanimate objects 
in nature, animals, plants, man, with his two-fold nature, and all the inventions 
of his mind and labor of his hands — in short, all nature and art must be em- 
ployed. Indeed, to a live teacher, the pathway of life, on either side, is literally 
strewn with materials. An object, an act, a word, an occurrence, an experience, 
a report — any fact may be made the basis of wholesome inquiry, and useful in- 
struction and discipline. In many cases it is well to have some of these objects 
present while conducting the exercise; but this is not always necessary, nor 
practicable. In the one case the senses are chiefly cultivated ; in the other, 
memory and imagination. The selection of objects, and the manner and extent 
ei treatment, must, of course, be determined by the age and capacity of the 
pupils. A wise and skillful teacher, understanding a subject well, and knowing 
how to simplify, can use the elements of the most difficult science, in conduct- 
ing object lessons with the smallest children. Since object and moral lessons 
are closely connected, conversations on objects may frequently include refer- 
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eiices to the Ddty and to a fatart life. Wherever the subject will admit of it, 
the moral and spiritnal should be combined with the physical and intellectual, 
so that pupils may not only be made acquainted with procesjses in nature and 
mind, and with the business affairs of life, but also be led through nature up to 
nature's God, and be taught the great lessons of piety. 

To what extfint can these Object Lessons be systematized f There must, 
of course, be plan and ordar in all processes of education. Object lessons con* 
ducted very irregularly, only when the teacher takes a notion, with little or no 
preparation on the part of teacher and pupils, never connected with a series of 
such exercises, always hap-hazard, having neither aim nor spirit— such object 
lessons are nothing but a burlesque,-*will soon go into disuse altogether with 
those who thus conduct them, and lead to the conclusion, on their part at lea^ 
that the whole system of Object Lessons is a failure. On the other hand, to 
give such importance and plaoe to object lessons as to set aside or neglect book 
recitations in the different branches, or to suppose that object lessons constitute* 
the principal exercises in all grades and for all ages of children — to make a 
sort of hobby-horse of the system, and wholly ignore the good old pathfl, — is an 
equally grave error, that abuses the system, and uses as an end what should 
better be regarded a means to an ultimate end. Surely there is a middle path 
here. The system of Object Lessons, its nature and design, should be studied,, 
before a practical use of it be attempted, its introduction into a school should 
be gradual ; the inexperienced teacher must not undertake too much. At first 
a systematized book on the subject, such as Sheldon's, Calkin's, or Willson's, 
should serve as a directory, along with good charts and pictures. While these 
will always be useful, yet the experienced teacher will gradually supply and sys- 
tematize his own materials, and adapt them to the pupils in hand. In the pri- 
mary departments of graded schools distinct object lessons should be conducted 
more frequently than in the higher grades. While here, in the primary depart- 
ments, all the exercises and instructions must be conducted upon the principles 
involved in this system, two distinct object lessons a day may be sufficient Ir 
the secondary and intermediate grades, three or four such tasks or distinct exer- 
cises a week may do. For the smaller scholars the exercises should be chiefly 
oral, conversational, and, of course, easy to the children, accompanied bj 
abundant illustrations by the teacher; of the larger scholars carefully written 
exercises should be required, in addition to the more informal conversation. Elach 
object lesson should be carefully prepared by the teacher. Sometimes such a 
conversation may be conducted from the spur of the moment, especially wbe& 
not connected with a series. In most cases it is best to assign a task, giving 
directions and hints, and requiring a careful mental or written preparation. la 
conducting the exercise afterward, at least three things are necessary : to draw 
out of the pupils what they know on the subject, add what may be intelligibU 
and interesting to them, and see that they use the best language they are capar 
ble of using. With smaller children we can not avoid the pouring-in process to 
some exteut ; drawing out subsequently what we pour in. The more advanced, 
of course, may be thrown more and more on their own resources. OlearnesSr 
brevity and force in matter, and earnestness and unction in manner, should 
klways be secured if possible. 
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And now, while a sjstemaUc conrse of Object Lessons, such as is now used 
in the Oswego Primarj Schools, and tried to some extent in some of our schools 
in Ohio, is very useful, if not abused, I earnestly contend that many a teacher 
may have the spirit, the substance, of this whole matter, without conforming so 
^closely to prescribed forms, and accomplish far more in the very direction to 
^which object lessons point, than many an other who rigidly ibllows prescribed 
regulations on this subject Where a regular routine in object lessons is at- 
tempted, there must be system. Bat along with, or even without a prescribed 
course, a live and practical teacher can employ the principles of this system in 
every recitation. And I hold that all our endeavors in the direction of this 
more recent and excellent plan of education will prove worthless, unless teach- 
ers are thereby taught and almost forced by its inherent power to vitalize every 
recitation, by suitable illustrations drawn from facts, life, nature, and adapted 
to the capacities of children, and calculated to quicken these in the highest de- 
gree. We want, then, the system, the form, the routine (if you wish) in object 
lessons ; but we must have also the grand result — must realize that the system 
itself is spirit, is life, reaching and vitalizing every exercise of the school-room. 
Upon what principles does this system proceed f I will simply indicate 
several fundamental and conditioning principles which object lessons are emi- 
nently calculated to illustrate and enforce. 

Children possess all the faculties and susceptibilities of adulta It is a false 
theory that supposes that any of these are dormant at the age when the child 
begins to go to school It is already a complete being, and needs training and 
nourishment in all the parts of its being. There is an order and a degree of 
development, it is true, in the history of every child ; but this does not argue 
that any of its powers shall be neglected. Even the untutored savage, following 
nature and Providence as a teacher, very early exhibits the active operation of 
all his powers ; and the precept of the divine word may be regarded very com- 
prehensive, "Train up a child in the way he should go; " and no wonder it is 
added, *' and when he is old, he will not depart from it;" for his whole being, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, has thus received the right direction. The 
philosophy of the system of Object Lessons is seen in the fact, that it expressly 
aims at cultivating in the child curiosity, attention, observation, reflection, mem- 
ory, association, judgment, reasoning, and language, chiefly in the order here 
mentioned, and ultimately the conscience and will 

If what has just been said be correct, then all science may be taught already 
to little children. Their activities must be employed; their susceptibilities must 
be properly gratified ; and all the realms of nature are here needed. Even 
children will look above, and look below, and look within, and look beyond, on 
account of the very nature God has given them, and will, at any early age, de- 
mand explanations of things obscure, yet real and tangible. Nor have they 
been left to grope their way in the dark. The moment the child can walk by 
the stream, through the field, over the hills, and through our thoroughfares, it 
may find, by a little assistance, satisfactory replies to its earnest questionings, 
replies suited to its capacities and gratifying to its nature in the highest degree. 
And thus the elements at least of every department of science and art may be 
brought within reach of the little child. This is the design of object lessons, to 
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give the child line npon line, and precept upon precept, here a little and there 
a little, of the radiments of all knowledge — first the milk, then the strong meat; 
first the blade, then the ear, then the fall corn in the ear — promoting a full de- 
velopment and harmonious growth from the very beginning of its training. 

Whether or not, with all the efforts made by Dr. Hill and others, the true 
order of studies has been correctly mapped out, certain it is that the system of 
Object Lessons has served to throw a good deal of light upon that subject, so 
far as it relates to elementary instruction. It is here seen that all training and 
instruction must proceed, up to a certain period of the child's history, from the 
known to the unknown, from the concrete to the abstract, from the simple to 
the more complex. Every branch ot study must be pursued from this stand- 
point, proceeding from the outer and more obvious to the inner and more recon- 
dite, until the mind can grapple with necessary and conditioning principles ; 
then only can the rational take the place of the empirical, as a starting-point ; 
and even then the correctness of our a prtorz principles must still be tested by 
consciousness and experience. Accordingly, while the elements of all science 
may be adapted to the comprehension of children by oral instruction, those 
branches of study should be first pursued by the use of text-books, which address 
themselves largely to the senses; next, those addressing themselves more to the 
understanding; finally, those which enter the region of pure reason. First the 
empirical, then the rational ; first phenomena, then their complete interpretation. 
And since all the sciences and arts are to be pursued from both sides, it is diffi- 
cult to designate any exact order of studies. To this conclusion we are assisted, 
at least, by the system of Object Lessons now recommended. 

What are some of the practical advantages of this system? It leads 
to a more popular and useful education than mere book routine. While it pro- 
motes thorough mental and moral discipline, it also prepares for the practical 
duties and business affairs of life. Nor need we fear the neglect of the higher 
forms of logic and rhetoric Once having entered the temple of science by the 
only way, the ardent student will not leave it until every recess be explored. 
Real and living things will meet him at every step of his progress; and while 
he will ever seek to discover and understand the hidden forces and controlling 
principles of all things, he will yet be alive to the practical realities and duties 
that press upon him on all sides. 

It is obvious that this system will make more intelligent and live teachers. 
To use it successfully, they must enlarge their store of information, train them- 
selves to close thinking, and cultivate correct and elegant expression. If they 
pursue this course, relying more and more on their own powers to originate and 
plan, they will themselves become the text-book, the apparatus, the model, the 
living embodiment of all that is needed in the school-room — in the highest 
sense, a quickening spirit, breathing into each scholar its own thoughts, feelings, 
and will, and transmuting all into its own image. 

And what an advantage such results of this system are to the children ! 
Under the direction of a teacher who thoroughly understands it, every branch of 
study has a meaning to the smallest child. Dry abstractions are converted into 
concrete and living forms; processes and principles precede formal rules; re- 
mote and hidden things i^re brought near, and made familiar, until the child has 
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conscious fellowship and communion with pure idea and living reality. By this 
system, the tedium of routine is relieved ; pupils acquire a fund of useful infor- 
mation, become inquisitive and industrious, and are inspired with the desire to 
prosecute the higher branches of study, having already learned the elements of 
these; art as well as science is promoted by the largt amount of manipulation 
required ; and language will flow from the children as from a living fountain by 
means of the building-up process, which this system employs in this department 

Thus teachers and scholars are converted into a cheerful and happy family, 
busy the live-long day, but never painfully weary, because they tread a pathway 
strewn with flowers and fruits, and precious stones, and living forms of every 
kind. And when they leave the silent retreat of the school-room, to breathe the 
pure air of heaven, they are happy still; for they find "tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones, good in every thing," and God and 
duty in all. And when they subsequently mingle with others, amid the social 
amenities of life, its business interests or spiritual duties, they are not only hap- 
py but useful, having been thoroughly drilled in the school of principles and 
realities. 

These are, if I mistake not, some of the features and advantages of the sys- 
tem of Object Lessons now pressed upon the attention of American teachers. 
It has been successfully used in Germany for many years, tried since in Eng- 
land with equally good results, and already found well adapted to our American 
schools, as illustrated at Oswego, and some other places. In this country of 
practical thinkers and doers, this system should attain perfection. We have the 
experience and writings of others on this subject, and should not fail to inform 
ourselves in reference to its practical workings, discuss its merits, and thoroughly 
test its practicability. 
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[JULY 4, 1866.] 

DISCUSSION ON OBJECT TEACHING. 

[ The paper read by Rev. Mr. Reinmund -vras foUoTifed by a discussion in which the 
question, " Is the true theory of Object Teaching the one now pressed upon the atten- 
tion of American teachers ? ** was specially considered.] 

Mr Rickoff. I rise to ask if this thing is not misnamed. The term " Ob- 
ject Lessons" seems to separate a certain kind of lessons from all the other les- 
sons which are given in the schools. If I am correctly informed — and if I am 
wrong, there are certain gentlemen here who will give us information on the 
subject — this is the practice : there are certain lessons called " object lessons " 
which are set apart for a particular hour, day after day, and are thus made, as 
it were, one of the branches of study pursued in the school. This is the ques- 
tion to be raised here, whether the whole system of primary teaching should 
not be an object system of teaching, and whether there should be a separate 
place given to what are called "object lessons ?'* 

Rev. Mr. Reinmund. I suppose you expect a reply to that question, but more 
from those who have paid more attention to this whole matter than myself It 
will be remembered that it is stated in my report, that whatever good there may 
be in a distinct object lesson, it is, in itself, worthless, unless it leads to the vital- 
izing of every recitation and every branch of study. I think the principal value 
of this whole system lies in its application to every thing that is done in the 
school-room. It is a principle of illustration adapted to the capacities of chil- 
dren, and teachers should practically illustrate, just so far as they can, every 
subject that comes under their treatment in any of the different branches. As 
for a name I prefer " object teaching ; " but I doubt whether any teacher will 
be really competent in this department, unless they also practice the assigning, 
preparing and reciting of special lessons from time to time, such as may prop- 
erly be called "object lessons." 

Mr. Rickoff. The question is, whether those lessons — those called specifi- 
cally " object lessons" — tend to have a bearing on all the others ? 

Rev. Mr. Reinmund. Certainly, upon all the others. I believe I made that 
tolerably plain in the paper. I said object lessons in themselves will prove 
entirely worthless, unless they give life to the methods of instruction usod in the 
other branches. In all branches, without a single exception, there should be a 
good deal of oral teaching before the text-books are taken up. I believe every 
superintendent, principal and teacher can give some degree of system to object 

* Reported by George J. Hanson, Phonographer. 
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lessons. I do not believe that any system enclosed within a book exists, giving 
every thing there is in object lessons. 

Mr Cowdert. I am gratified that this snbject is in sach definite shape, and 
that we can look it so squarely in the face. I have watched with a good deal of 
interest to see where the speaker was going to have object lessons, in what 
schools they should be used, and to what uses they should be applied, and where 
he would have such instruction end. In saying that there should be a time set 
apart for them, I think he is perfectly right He insists there should be prepa- 
ration by the teacher — good doctrine I think also. He says that the exercise 
should be made conversational That is my philosophy respecting primary 
teaching, thoroughly conversational or largely so — good doctrine for any recita- 
tion. I do not know that it is necessary for us to define names — whether we 
shall call it " object lessons," or ordinary teaching. The speaker insists that the 
end or result will be the cultivation of the power of expression— pretty good 
doctrine, I think, for all the recitations in the school-room. He insists also that 
there is positive knowledge to be gained— good doctrine I think. That it will 
be capital discipline and! require attention — pretty good doctrine again. I 
think object lessons break up the monotony of the school-room also. I do not 
know whether social culture was spoken of, but that is one object A free con- 
versation between teacher and pupil secures the cultivation of the social nature 
of the teacher. We have all the diversities and grades of intellect standing on 
a common platform, and social culture goes on. I do not think there is room 
for controversy on the subject at all. It strikes me it is very appropriate for all 
classes, all grades and ages, until we get through with the work of school in- 
struction. 

Mr. Hancock. I judge that Mr. Cowdery does not believe very much in ob- 
^ ject lessons as applied to other instruction, but, after all, we might dispute a 
long time about terms — what object lessons are — and I must say I have never 
been able to learn from the discussions I have listened to in what respect object 
lessons differ from good teaching, from time immemorial. I do not know that 
there is anything new in it, at least I have never been able to see it I mnst 
confess being something of a conservative. I have not given as much atten- 
tion to this subject of object lessons as most of my friends. It seems to me, 
Mr. President, if we mean by object lessons, lessons brought out from material 
objects, such as can be found out as ascertained by the senses, and their quali- 
ties determined in that way, we shall not have a very wide range. I do not 
know how my friend here proposes to carry that method of instructionin to all 
branches of instruction and culture. I can scarcely see how you can carry it 
into metaphysics, as logic, or into the languages, and the very wide sources of 
culture. It seems to me that nature itself has set bounds to this method of in- 
struction, and I believe, as I said before, that all good and eminent teachers 
have, from time immemorial, made use of the very methods that have been laid 
down by the latter-day defenders of object lessons. I do not suppose that any 
teacher has ever blindly shut his eyes to the beauties of the universe and the 
objects in it, and refuse to draw lessons from them. I do not suppose such has 
been the case at any time, and yet I think there has been a great deal of ma. 
chine tendency in connection with object lessons. I should think that we are all 
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agreed on this point, that man can not live forever, and that he can not grind 
on one subject forever with advantage to his intellect or his moral nature. We 
must go on ; and it seems to me that at the earlier ages of children object les- 
sons are a valuable means of instruction. So they are very applicable iu nat- 
ural science, since, as a matter of course, we can not get along without objects; 
we could not have natural science without them. But the idea laid down many 
years since, that men must have every object brought before them, before they 
can appreciate its nature or its qualities, or know anything about it, is carrying 
the matter too far. And I do not believe, however much Pestalozzi may have 
done in the cause of education, that his method produced the greatest or the 
ripest scholars. Scholarship is more comprehensive than he brings out in his 
philosophy; the highest culture resulting in great thoughts is not found in ob- 
jects-^a certain amount of obstruction is offered ; and I believe that the sooner 
we throw off the trammels of objects, and learn to walk alone in the light of 
reason, the better and the sooner we shall become scholars. It seems to me — 
though I know this talk may be considered wide of the mark — that no two gen- 
tlemen agree yet as to what they mean by object lessons. It seems to be agreed 
that we shall teach as well as we can by these lessons, but to make it a great 
hobby all over the world, that we have discovered some great system of educa- 
tion that shall abridge the work and make more thorough scholars than have 
ever yet been made— making them easier and with more pleasure to themselves 
— ^is, I think, a great mistake. 

Many years ago, in an article that I wrote, — not very profound, — I stated that 
the men I observed who had been the most successful in teaching, were men 
who had no hobbies in their instruction. I think undue prominence to every 
new system of instruction tends to make it a '* hobby,*' and men who follow it 
will unconsciously fall into that circuit 

Mr. Henkle. I think the gentleman is mistaken on the ** hobby" question. 
The only trouble is, that men do not have enough of it If a man had a dozen 
or two hobbies he could accomplish something, but if he has only one he rides 
it to death. 

This old subject of object teaching, as it is presented to the teachers of the 
United States, is embodied, as it seems to me, in a very few words. We have 
it in academies and colleges, of instruction in the natural sciences, and in those 
institutions where apparatus and experiments accompany the instruction ; and 
there is the greatest amount of success. A boy or girl who sits in a school and 
studies geology, who never goes out to look at the strata of the earth, will make 
an exceedingly theoretical geologist The doctrine is, that a man or woman 
can only be a geologist who knows something about the objects to which geology 
relates. Sir John Herschell, in his preliminary discourse on natural philosophy 
in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, says that a man might think out the whole 
subject of mathematics in a room, but no man could say that he could think 
out the subject of natural science. He could not tell whether he could get oil 
by boring down five thousand or a thousand feet ; he would have to try it as 
many have to their sorrow. [Laughter.] Oil boring is instruction in object 
lessons. [Renewed laughter.] The chemist must deal with the things he ana- 
lyzes. The geologist who readg all the theories of the deluge is no geologist — 
16 . 
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he must be a practical geologist. This kind of instruction has been adopted more 
or less in colleges and in scientific schools, and, as far as practicable, ought to 
be adopted in every school. More than all that: it is not suflBcient for a pro- 
fessor to stand behind his desk and perform brilliant experiments inside, and 
talk about gas, etc. The scholars may get a smell, but there are some gases 
that have no smell, and a knowledge of them has to be arrived at in some other 
way. This whole subject of coming directly to the thing we are talking about, 
is what I understand to be object teaching, and that is Pestalozzianism as prac- 
ticed in the primary schools, and that is what is meant by object teaching. It 
is simply entering into the inquiry whether or not the facts of science, upon 
which people may build systems in the future, may not be taught to children; 
whether there are not a thousand things close to their eye that the children 
might learn in the lower departments. I appeal to the teachers here who have 
had anything to do with high schools, if they have not often failed in the use 
of illustrations because their pupils were found to be ignorant of what was sup- 
posed to be well understood. 

This system of object lessons might be introduced into the lower schools in 
reference to facts of nature that would be useful to the student, but the eultiva- 
tion of the powers of observation is the main thing to be accomplished. And 
this power of observation extends to all subjects, including moral and mental 
philosophy. I like the man who makes his mind an object for the time being, 
and examines it 

[The speaker here related an amusing incident setting forth the value of a 
knowledge of the fact that a cow has no upper teeth.] 

I understand, as I read these books on object lesssons, that the main object 
in the lower schools is to cultivate habits of observation, so that if the subject 
of natural history and other subjects are pursued, children will have facts on 
which to build a knowledge of the great principles of nature, and save them- 
selves some unpleasant experiences. 

Mr. Rickoff. I asked the question I did for the purpose of drawing out 
discussion, and I am pleased with the course which it has uaken. But I have a 
good deal of interest in this matter, and have had for several years. It is now 
eight or nine years ago since this matter was first spoken of, pi^rticularly in the 
State of Ohio. I am not prepared this morning to claim for object lessons the 
position which they occupy, for the reason that I am yet, though it was so many 
years ago that the subject was discussed, not satisfied in this matter. But it 
does seem to me that there is danger of going into extremes in this matter. Jn 
the Oswego schools, as I understand it, in the model school in Boston, taught 
by a lady from Oswego, in the normal school at Toronto, and, perhaps, in other 
schools, there is a set time given for object lessons, and they are carried on 
from the beginning to the end of the year's study; but upon what principle the 
subjects succeed each other, on what theory they are instructed, I have never been 
able to comprehend. It seems to me that the teachers of this State before 
using the term ** object lessons'* should form some idea of the principles that 
underlie the whole thing — whether it is as some gentlemen claim simply a system 
of teaching which should be applied to all the subjects taught in the school, or 
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whether there be room under this head for a specific class of lessons called 
"object lessons?" Now, sir, probably in the school-room there is some room 
for miscellaneous lessons called ** object lessons." There is an old respectable 
writer on education, Mr. Page, who speaks of having brought an ear of corn 
into the school-room, and of his having talked familiarly and interestingly on 
it to the children and of the interest there was manifested, and how the dullest 
took deeper interest in the progress of their studies and in the business of the 
school-room from that time forward. He did not call these exercises ** object 
lessons." I do not understand my friend, Mr. Hancock, to say that there is no 
room for such lessons in the school-room ; nor do I understand my friend, Mr. 
Henkle, to say that there should be a miscellaneous system of lessons given 
from year to year having no relation to each other. I want to say this: that 
there must be in this whole matter of object teaching some valid ground; and 
it is not wise in us, it seems to me, to say of the old methods by which we have 
raised such men as Webster and Clay, that they are enough for us. 

It certainly must be true of teaching as with everything else, that there is 
progress; that this century is farther advanced than the last one was; that the 
teachers of to-day are better than those of the times of Lycurgus. And yet, 
sir, there is such a thing as extremes in this matter. 

I have made these remarks rather with a view to draw out discussion on this 
subject I do most earnestly claim, that this thing of object lessons should 
have the most serious consideration of the teachers of Ohio. It is time they 
should give it attention. It is receiving attention in the East, and in other por- 
tions of the country, and in some places it has assumed a shape that I do not 
think we shall be willing to adopt here, and it seems to me that that the Teach- 
ers' Association of this State should discuss these things so that the proper ex- 
pression may go out in regard to them. 

Mr. Edwards. I am very much gratified, Mr. President, with the essay 
that was read, and feel that it was truly expressed that every good teacher 
teaches by object lessons, but still we want something practical — something to 
go right down to the root of the matter. My experience in teaching is this: 
that unless I give my teachers something definite and specific, it is not accom- 
plished. I tell my teachers you must do this, and I am going to examine the 
class on the subject The question is, how shall we, as superintendents, bring 
this matter before our teachers, and in what way can we bring it definitely -before 
them so that they will do it — so that when we come to the close of the year wo 
find the thing has been done ? It is not enough to say, *' All good teaching is 
by object lessons ; you must teach by object lessons, or you are not a good 
teacher.*' If we leave it in that shape, nothing will be done, according to my 
experience. Now my practice (and I wish my brother teachers would give their 
experience in regard to this thing) is this : We have one teachers' meeting in 
the school I am connected with every Friday, and have had for fourteen years. 
The Board permit us to let out school at half-past three o'clock, and we spend 
two or three hours in practical discusaiona. I bring up this subject of object 
lessons before my teachers in this way, and try to get some illustrations, telling 
them the course that shall be pursued in reference to it. And then I put into 
their hands the little manual that has been published in Cincinnati, and tell 
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them to make out a programme of their studies, for every moment of time 
is to be specifically set down what they shall do, and I require in that pro" 
gramme that once a day at least, they shall teach by object lessons in the pri- 
mary and secondary departments, and at the close of the year I examine 
the pupils definitely on those subjects that are brought out in this book, telling 
them, however, they are not to confine themselves to that book by any meang, 
but I must have something specific. You must give specific instructions to 
teachers, or I find the thing will not be done. At the close of the year each, 
class is examined, being divided into fourth, third, second and first grades. I 
require the scholars to write compositions, and I require the teacher to preserve 
them — to have each composition labeled, and at the close of the year hand 
them in. 

My friend, Mr. Henkle, says, that, in the high school department, scholars 
should make their own experiments, manufacture oxygen, hydrogen, eta And 
in geology **each scholar should go out and examine the strata." That would 
be a great trouble, since you must take them all over the United States. There 
are not many localities where you can do that In the region where I am, 
there is no stone-quarry within twenty or thirty miles. Shall I give up the 
study of geology because I can not take my scholars where the strata can be 
seen ? They study astronomy, yet I can not take them to the moon (laughter) ; 
but, according to his principle, I must take them there, or astronomy will not 
be of any use at all. Though unfortunately we are coufined to this little globe, 
we can teach our scholars many facts of astronomy which will be of value to 
them. There is danger of carrying things too far. 

Mr. Crosby. I do not understand that we are discussing object lessons ; I 
do not understand that we are called upon to present our methods of giving 
object lessons. The question is : ** Is the kind of object lessons now pursued 
approved of" — not how any one teaches, but is the prevalent method the true 
one. Now, sir, it will be exceedingly difficult to determine what is the preva- 
lent method ; if we could, I think we might ascertain pretty nearly what is under- 
stood by object teaching. Last year at Harrisburg, a report was presented to 
the National Association embodying a system of object teaching. That report 
set forth the system as adopted, I believe, at Oswego. Within the last few years 
the city of Cincinnati has set apart a portion of the time for object teaching, 
just as it sets apart a portion of time for arithmetic, geography, etc., and it re- 
quires its teachers to teach object lessons. Now, sir, what do we do ? Why, 
we look about for a manual We find that the convention which met at Harris- 
burg adopted a certain system, and so far as I am concerned, and I think so 
far as the teachers of Cincinnati are concerned, it is agreed that the method 
adopted at Oswego is the best method. We do not agree, sir, with the gentle- 
man who just spoke, that the manual published in Cincinnati is the best book 
on object lessons, by any means ; we have not adopted it, that is, the teachers of 
Cincinnati have not. I think the general opinion is, that the method, as set 
forth in Mr. LilienthaVs book, is not the method that should prevail. I think 
thati^ the general understanding. What do we find in Mr. Sheldon's book? 
We find a system of object teaching arranged under the heads of reading, 
•rithmetiq, coroposition, drawing, etc. Do we find anything new there, sir ? Po 
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we not find the same old subjects that we bave been tieacbing for centuries? 
Then, are we to understand that the method of object teaching that is to pre- 
vail is, that we are to teach according to the method adopted at Oswego. If 
that is what we are to understand bj a system of object teaching, then I very 
much question whether that is the true method. I must confess that I do not 
fall in with the idea of object teaching, and I think, so far as the discussion has 
gone, that the gentlemen who have spoken agree with me in this: that there 
can be no specialty in object teaching. I do not see how there can be, and I 
think the "object"' men themselves admit it in that they make books on object 
lessons, and in those books they arrange their method so as to make their 
teachings apply itself to the subjects taught heretofore. Now, sir, we a})peal to 
no faculty that has not been appealed to for centuries, if that is right. It 
seems, according to these men, that we must make a specialty of object lessons. 
This is not the true method. 

Mr. Cowdery. I desire to say that, so far as the report which has been pre- 
sented here, and so far as the statements made in reference to object teaching 
are concerned, I endorse and accept all; but I most heartily agree with my 
friend from Cincinnati, that I should be very sorry to have this Association 
adopt any particular system set forth by New York, New England, or any other 
part of the country, in regard to object teaching. We hope to embrace all 
the good things in object teaching. I endorse the statements of the report, 
but not object teaching as at present taught 

Capt. Mitchell. It is more my custom to sit and learn, than tp obtrude 
views of my own upon this Association. Some speakers in this discussion have 
spoken as though there were some difficulty in determining just where the line 
lies between object teaching and no object teaching. It appears to me that by 
an examination of the schools of Ohio, we can settle that question precisely. ' 
We have in Ohio a great many schools where the daily exercises consist simply ' 
in reciting lessons from books and in teaching the alphabet about twice in the 
forenoon and twice in the afternoon. Going into the higher branches, we have 
the lessons recited from the printed questions of the book, and no other ques- 
tion is asked from Monday morning till Friday night. Questions and answers 
in grammar are as formally laid down as a physician's recipes for mixing pills 
and powders, and there is not one moment from the beginning of the session to 
the end of it, (with the exception of an occasional singing exercise,) that is not 
devoted to the hearing of lessons from the book, the questions being asked as 
they occur in the book, and answers given in the words of the book; and so it 
goes on day after day, year in and year out It appears to me that no one 
would make such a mistake as to suppose there was any object teaching in this -^ 
still I venture to say that three-fourths of the schools are taught in this way — 
not only in our rural districts, but in our larger districts. There is no mistake 
in saying that this is not object teaching. Object teaching, as I understand it, 
is where a specific time is given each day, — where the teacher comes before his 
school with a previously arranged object lesson, having the plan workeji out in 
bis mind, — at least knowing exactly what ideas are to be presented ; what new 
terms a^e to be introduced and explained ; what course of observation is to be 
taken ; what new facts are to be introduced with reference to the specific objects 
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presented for consideration at that particular time. It appears to me that ibis 
is, in itself, object teaching. And, if I am not mistaken, some of us are 
blind as to exactly how far object teaching extends, and where it finishes, by 
having a great deal that might be classed under the head of oral instruction — 
not book instruction on the one hand, and not object teaching on the other. 
There are a great many facts,— as it were, a great many sets of facts, — whicli 
can be presented only in this way, which are not the result of observation, asd 
can not be found in books. It appears to me as though oral instruction forms 
a dividing line between object teaching on the one hand and mere book in- 
struction on the other. 

I agree entirely with the gentleman who presented the report, and moil of 
those who have spoken, respecting the great utility of making object lessons 
not only a distinctive feature each day, but so much capital to be used in teach* 
ing every study at every hour of the day; and I entirely agree with the gentle- 
man that there is not a single study or recitation that can not be benefited by 
it. And it appears.to me that the great benefit resulting from this matter of 
object teaching is not in itself, but from the fact that it causes a new method of 
teaching everything else; and in this we should look principally for the bene- 
fits resulting from it. One great benefit from object teaching introduced into 
the State, must be, as named by the gentleman who read the report this morn* 
ing, its influence on the teacher himself It makes it necessary for the teacher 
to prepare himself or herself for the work of each day. Gifted persons may 
arise on the impulse of the moment, and may go on and give an object lesson 
successfully impromptu, but it can not be done daily except by special prepara- 
tion before hand, and in that preparation the teacher's mind is benefited. In 
Ohio, it appears to me, we are too fast in condemning this system before we 
know anything about it What do we — the twenty thousand teachers of Ohio — 
know about this object teaching ? There are teachers in Ohio who have never 
heard the term used, and there are a great many who, if they used the expres- 
sion, would not make one effort to know its import or to practice it "We hare 
done something in this direction in our graded schools. We should make 
haste slowly in this matter. Only when we have statements from those who 
have used it from year to year, and have made careful comparisons between the 
schools where object teaching has been made a distinctive feature and where it 
is not, are we prepared to judge of the success of it. 

Mr. White. I did not intend this morning to participate in this discussion, 
but my interest in the subject under consideration, induces me to add a few words 
to what has been said. I confess that I have hitherto been disappointed in this 
Association respecting its treatment of this very subject It has been brought 
forward at almost every meeting we have had for four years, and yet, until this 
meeting, it has never had a hearing at all worthy of the professional character 
of Ohio teachers. There seems to have been a disposition to avoid its discns- 
sion. It is certainly unworthy the professional spirit of this Association so to 
treat a subject that has enlisted the interest of the most eminent teachers in the 
country. Now, sir, I think we are in no danger of making a hobby of object 
lessons, or object teaching, in the State of Ohio. On the contrary, I think that 
we are rather in danger of continuing in the very ruts in which we are now. If 
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there is a city in the State in which object teaching is made a hobby, I am igno- 
rant of the fact. . If any one will name sach a city, I will take pains to visit it, 
and see how the hobby works. I have visited many of the schools of Ohio, and 
it is my judgment that object teaching instead of being made a hobby, has a 
very small place ; that there has been really but very little earnest thought and 
attention given to the subject 

• Now, I do not understand that object teaching is the same thing as object 
lessons. Object teaching as the term is now used by our best educators, is a 
complete system of primary instruction in which certain definite principles are 
attempted to be realized. These guiding principles are stated very clearly and 
definitely, and they distinctly separate the system from the ordinary methods of 
primary teaching. Object teaching is the fountain out of which flow, in sep- 
arate channels, all the branches of primary instruction. One of these chan- 
nels or branches is object lessons. You may omit these lessons, and still have 
essentially the system of object teaching. Every -lesson, every question, may 
spring from that one source of object teaching, and yet nothing be done in the 
direction of object lessons as a separate branch of instruction. I think that 
object lessons should have a place in primary instruction, but to magnify them 
and make them the system of object teaching is a great mistake. A course of 
object lessons designed to train the perceptive faculties, to cultivate habits of 
observation, etc., is indeed valuable, and in Oswego is provided for in a series 
of separate exercises, but these object lessons do not constitute the Oswego 
system of primary instruction — they are only a part of it I repeat, object 
teaching is a system of primary instruction which embraces every exercise of 
the primary school. Object lessons are simply one of the branches or depart- 
ments of that system — a separate channel 

Object teaching as a system proceeds upon the principle that there is a 
sequence in the order in which the faculties of the mind are developed, and a 
kind of knowledge adapted to each stage of its unfolding. It aims to ascer- 
tain this sequence and supply this knowledge. 

Mr. RiCKOFP. Why is not object teaching applicable to the latter stages of 
instruction as well as to the earlier ? 

Mr. White. Simply because in primary instruction the teacher must appeal 
to the senses of the child more than in advanced instruction. Since the per- 
ceptive and observing faculties first awaken to activity, their training must pre- 
cede the training of the reason. The first knowledge acquired by the child 
must be sense -knowledge; and hence object teaching is specially applicable 
to childhood. The principles of object, teaching may be and are used in colle- 
giate instruction, especially in teaching the natural sciences, but this is inci- 
dental rather than essential — at least, it is not so often essential as in primary 
instruction. For instance, in giving the little child its first lessons in numbers 
or arithmetic, the use of objects — visible illustrations — is more essential than 
in teaching algebra. It is more important that the little child should use actual 
objects in learning their qualities than that the student in geology should see 
the strata of the earth, simply because the mind of the little child differs in the 
relative activity of its faculties from the mind of the adult The well-known 
and cardinal principles of object teaching — facts before reasoning; the con- 
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Crete before the abstract; details before generalizations; processes before rules, 
etc. — are more widely applicable in primary than advanced instruction ; and 
hence the term object teaching is more appropriately used to designate a method 
of primary than advanced teaching. 

It is doubtless true, as Mr. Hancock claims, that good teachers — those who 
have achieved the highest success — have, Irom time immemorial, used, to some 
extent, the principles which are embodied in the beautiful and philosophical sys- 
tem of instruction called object teaching; but does this fact make the system 
any the less valuable? On the contrary, it seems to me that it is its best argu- 
ment, its highest recommendation. 

We want to realize in this State this one fact: that just so far as we are suc- 
cessful in embodying the principles of object teaching in our methods of pri- 
mary instruction, just to that extent will such instruction be made more vital 
and valuable ; and I think we had better go to work to do this, as the first step 
in the right direction, rather than to permit our efforts at reform to run into the 
narrow groove of mere object lessons, technically so-called. If our methods of 
instruction remain in the old ruts, — if we teach geography, arithmetic, reading, 
etc., in direct violation of every principle that constitutes object teaching, — 
object lessons, as a separate exercise, will soon run out and be abandoned. We 
ought to have these separate lessons on objects, but if they are to constitute the 
whole of the system, we had better give them up, and go to work to place all 
our methods of primary instruction on what we regard correct principles; 
and to this end we must train teachers, since it is idle to expect teachers to 
carry out a philosophital system of instruction if they have not mastered its 
principles, — if they do not know when they are carrying them out. But we 
need not neglect object lessons. I hold that such lessons are of great value as 
a means of relieving the monotony of our schools, even when conducted in a 
miscellaneous and hap-hazzard manner. But let us not take mere talks about 
birds, trees, corn, etc., as a system of object teaching. 

Mr. Tenable. Mr. PrcslJent, I was p^eassd when I saw the announcement 
in the printed outline of exercises that this subject would come up, and that we 
should probably find out what the method reached by the majority of the teach- 
ers, really is; but I can not say that I yet elearly understand the subject. 
There seems to be, after all this discussion, two sides to the question : one party 
contending that object lessons should be used as a sort of system of instruction 
for the sake of instruction, advocated, as I understand it, by Mr. Henkle, who 
is noted for his love of facts; and the other theory contemplates the use of cer- 
tain methods for the purpose of disciplining the mind in instruction, or forming 
a ground-work. In reference to the first plan, I think we have a superficial idea; 
that we have not had opportunity to discern, in some instances, the actual ope- 
ration — what may be called methods of object teaching; and it seems to me 
that the majority of teachers who undertake to do this, do a great deal of bad 
work, and there is a great deal of work that is attempted to be done that is not 
done at all. It is true that children are made voluble by this method, but it 
seems to me that, generally speaking, they can talk quite fast enough without the 
addition of object lessons as an incentive, unless they have something more to 
say ; and I do not look upon it as a very desirable accomplishment to use Ian- 
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guage unless it is appropriately used, and some ideas expressed by it And, in 
the second place, there seems to be a feeling that knowledge is very easy to get ; 
that when I know all about a piece of chalk, a leaf, or a rose, and a variety of 
miscellaneous objects, and have classified and arranged them, that that is pretty 
nearly all of natural science; that facts take the place of principles. I can 
not see that there is any particular excuse for a special exercise called object 
lessons, as suggested by Mr. Mitchell If a special exercise of that kind would 
be beneficial to the teacher in aiding him to impart knowledge of other subjects, 
I can not see why that same discipline — that same power — could not be gained 
by imparting the subject itself. Can we gain knowledge by teaching a little of 
this and that ? Would it not be better to teach one subject according to the 
method of object teaching as described by Mr. White- — to teach one subject 
thoroughly according to the method — than to attempt to teach many subjects 
imperfectly. 

Rev. Mb. Hartshorn. I notice in teachers, as in all others, a disposition to 
run to extremes. In every system of teaching we ought to pass from the visi- 
ble to the invisible; from the concrete to the abstract; from things that are 
manifest to the senses, especially in our earlier instructions, to those that come 
within the precincts of reason, conscience, and the moral senses. This, I be- 
lieve, is true in all intellectual instruction as in all moral or religious instruction. 
It has rather been my impression — I may be mistaken of course — that the sys- 
tem of object lessons (I do not refer to the system of object teaching sketched 
by Mr. White) has run a little too much in the direction of the visible, or in the 
direction of the concrete, to the neglect of those principles and sequences we 
should follow. I admit that we must approach the inner courts of the soul, of 
the understanding, and of the moral nature, through the senses, through con- 
crete facts, but if we confine ourselves to these and make them our hobby, it 
occurs to me that children and youth will acquire such a mental habit that they 
will not go beyond them. I am under the impression that in every system of study, 
whether it be of ns.tural science or mathematics, or whether it be literature, use- 
ful or oraamental, or even the classics, ancient or modern, we ought to have 
object teaching, object instruction ; and I am prepared to say even object les- 
sons. What is the use of the apparatus we have in natural science, or the dia- 
gram in mathematics ? Of course these diagrams ave placed on the blackboard 
to help scholars take hold of intangible things. Of course a right-angled tri- 
angle can not be seen, only represented in a rough diagram. And when we ex- 
press vocal or spoken sounds, we must have writing. These are simple signs. 
These are means to an end, but we ought not to place too much stress on them, 
lest we incur that censure which Europeans have thrown on American educa- 
tion — superficiality. • 
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DISCUSSION ON NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

[ Topic. — The feasibility of a general plan for the education and training of teach- 
ers, embracing a Normal School, Judicial-District and County Institutes.] 

Mr. Cowdery. Mr. Chairman and friends : The committee has assigned to 
me a very important duty, and I feel naturally solicitous to perform that duty to 
their satisfaction and the satisfaction of all; and yet I feel quite a reluctance to 
go into any general discussion of these measures. They have so long been be- 
fore this Association, the ground has been traveled over so often, that it seems 
to me to be taxing your time and patienco unnecessarily at this time to give a 
statement of the relation of normal schools to the profession, the public schools 
of Ohio, and the public generally. 

You are ready to agree, friends, that anything that promises good to tbe 
children of the State should have your approval and sympathy. Are you not 
all agreed that whatever of good is to come to our country and the world, is to 
come through the education of the children of the country ? It seems to me, 
as I look at this subject, that we are to expect great and good things for the 
future of our country, through the better education of the children of the 
country. It is certainly possible, within the purposes of Providence and His 
infinite power and wisdom, to convert nations, and change the mourning of a 
country to joy in a day, but it is not in accordance with the usual course of 
events. It is little by little we expect changes to come. 

I shall ask your cordial assent to two or three things contained in Mr. White's 
late report to the State Legislature upon this subject In it I find this senti- 
ment: 

The one vital condition of a good school is a good teacher. Other conditions are im- 
portant; this is essential. School-houses and apparatus, text-books and courses of 
study, classification and supervision, are indeed valuable agencies and conditions, but 
they are all inadequate until vitalized by the informing spirit of the teacher. Hence 
in a system of education, the advancement of the teacher is increasing success ; his 
want of progress, failure. 

The distinguished M. Guizot, then Minister of Public Instruction in France, once 
said : " All the provisions hitherto described would beof no effect, if we took no pains 
to secure for the public school an able master.** Victor Cousin, another able Minister 
of Public Instruction in France, is still more emphatic: ''The best plans of instruc- 
tion can not be executed except by the instrumentality of good teachers, and the State 
has done nothing for popular education, if it does not watch that those who devote thefn- 
•elves to teaching be well prepared. I attach the greatest importance to Normal Schools, 
and I consider that all future success in the education of the people depends upon 
them.** Dr. Channing, in 1837, said : " The most crying want of this Commonwealth 
[Massachusetts] is that of accomplished teachers. We boast of our sehools, but our 
schools do comparatively little, for want of educated instructors. WithoiU good teach- 
ers, a school is but a name.'* Said Horace Mann, in alluding to the means for improv- 
ing common schools : " But the great agent for carrying the benign work of reform to 
our schools must be the teacher himself. No fullness in the qualifications of others can 
be the supplement of any material deficiency in him,** 

Please accept these statements without argument; they have been read and 
reflected upon a great many times, and I am sure they express the settled opin- 
ion of the profession. 

Let me also select another proposition, which I think you will also receive 
without any argument: '*Awell conducted teachers' institute, bearing directly 
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and practically upon the duties of the school-room, is an important instrumen- 
tality for the professional initruction of teachers.*' I also find in this report the 
statement that " of the States that have maintained for any considerable length 
of time a free school system, all but three have one or more normal schools 
established under' State authority. The three exceptions are N'ew Hampshire^ 
Vermont and Ohto.'^ 

I take it for granted, Mr. Chairman and friends, that we all agree that we 
need well-conducted institutes and an efficient, thorough normal school in 
Ohio, and the important question to be considered is. How can we secure these 
agencies ? I ask your attention for a few moments to the distinctive character 
of the State Teachers* Association of Ohio. I wish, friends, to bear in mind 
the spirit in which this Association was organized. I wish you would recall for 
a few moments its infancy, its entire past history. I wish you to bear in mind 
that its friends early adopted this as a maxim, that it was the business of the 
profession to take care of the education of the children of the State. If not 
publicly and formally announced, if not " painted on the arch of the sky," it 
was I know in their hearts. They believed that over and above all the duties of 
the school-room, the routine school-room labor, the details of instruction, it was 
the bounden duty, as well as the highest privilege of the teachers of Ohio, to 
take care of the educational interest of the whole State. I think that was the 
sentiment that prevailed in the minds of those who first organized this Associa- 
tion. I think they clung closely and dearly to that sentiment in the early years 
of the Association, and have from that time to this to a greater or less extent 
I wish to exhort all the older and younger members of the Association to ad- 
here to this idea. Friends, have w© any right to expect that any body else is 
going to do this work ? If the teachers of the State of Ohio do not do it, who 
will do it ? Do you expect that men of the legal profession, men of the medi- 
cal profession, will do it? Do you expect men daily engaged in manufacturing, 
in farming, or in any other pursuit to do it? I hope you have no such expecta- 
tions. I trust that you receive the sentiment that it is our duty to do all we can 
to carry forward this good work. 

I ask your attention next to the history of our school legislation. I was in- 
terested last night in the allusions by the President to our progress in Ohio, and 
the changes which had been made in the school system of the State. How is it 
that the school system of Ohio to-day is so totally unlike the system of twenty 
years ago ? Scarcely any of the old system remains. It has not been changed 
by persons not accustomed to investigate this subject It was not a political 
party that did this work. It took good men of both parties, and it took the 
labor of the teachers of the State, to bring about this change. The enactment 
of the new school law in 1853, took two or three years of earnest labor on the 
part of the members of this Association. It was not the result of a little dis- 
cussion, or the passage of a resolution. Nor was it brought about by the states- 
manship or the patriotism of the members of the Legislature of Ohio at all. 
Good men in the Legislature stepped forward, and sustained the measure, but it 
did not originate with them. It began with the teachers, and was pushed for- 
ward, steadily pressed forward by the teachers, until we carried it through. 

Now, I rise this afternoon to say, if we want a normal school, if we want any 
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thing more from the Legislature of the State, the teachers of the State must ask 
for it and secure it We must take hold of this matter, and I may say here 
plainly, in a little different spirit, and with more energy than we have shown for 
the last three or four years. Another thing : We have heen in the habit, since 
the creation of the office of State School Commissioner, of throwing everything 
upon the Commissioner's shoulders. Now I desire to say, once for all, and as 
plainly as possible, that we have no right to do any such thing under any cir- 
cumstances. I wish to feel cordially toward every man in that office ; I wish to 
treat every man respectfully in that office, whether an out-going man or an in- 
coming man; but we must carry our work right along, no matter who is in the 
office. If he is a good man, and sympathizes with us, all right — we are glad of 
it If be is a man of other professions, and has no S} mpathy with us, let us still 
go on. 

If we get a State normal school, if we get these measures suggested by Mr. 
White (and I believe they are the best that can be suggested) through the Leg- 
islature, by the influence of one man or five, the Legislature should be sus- 
tained. Let the members of the Legislature understand next winter, that in 
every county in the State of Ohio, in every school district, everywhere, there are 
good men and true, sustaining them in this demand, no matter of what party 
they may be, and we shall be likely to succeed. I have no faith in talking 
about these things, and then going home and doing nothing. The only way to 
get these things is to work for them. I offer the following resolution: [See 
Minutes, p. 230.] 

Mb. Norris. I did not come here to address this Association on any of the 
questions that are proposed for discussion. I have taken occasion, however, in 
my private interviews with some of the members of this Association to make 
suggestions in regard to the proper method to be adopted by this Association to 
affect public sentiment, and to secure legislation upon topics that are being dis- 
cussed. I have no hesitancy in saying to the Association, that I think much 
may be done by the teachers of the State of Ohio and the friends of education 
generally, in operating through the school department, both to affect public sen- 
timent and to secure necessary legislation. It is observable that the efforts that 
have been made by the friends of education have not been made with sufficient 
consistency and unanimity. Petitions are sent to the members of the legislative 
body from various localities in the State ; these petitions come in without refer- 
ence to any particular topio from one part of the State. They may come u^) 
this year from one place bearing on normal schools, while other parts of the 
State may not move this year in that direction, but may, perhaps, be petitioning 
the Legislature upon some other feature, such as the establishment of county 
superintendencies or district superintendencies. These petitions are read and 
are referred before they become laws. I have thought it would be well if all 
these petitions, in connection with the annual report and the correspondence 
with the school committees of the General Assembly— all such as bear on the 
same topic — be consolidated, and presented to the Legislature as a voucher for 
the Commissioner from the people. Legislatures look closely to public senti- 
ment Unless the Commissioner can be backed by something more than mere 
argument, however potently put, his recommendations will, in all likelihood, 
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lose their effect, so far as securing immediate action is concerned. We mnst 
then look first to public sentiment, if we wish to establish normal schools or 
superintendencies, either county or district If, therefore, efforts were n ade on 
the Legislature through the school department, coming up as petitions from 
various localities in the State as vouchers for the Commissioner, or other person 
who may petition or attempt to cause legislation, then, in all probability, they 
would hear him, and act upon his suggestion. A member of the General As- 
sembly wants to be satisfied that the community and public sentiment call for 
this or that action ; he is very careful about taking any steps to secure anything 
that may be in advance of public sentiment Hence it is necessary to sustain 
the Commissioner, or any other person who may represent the views and inter- 
ests of the educators of the State, by such a consolidation of petitions. I would 
feel, for my own part, as though my.influence or the influence of the school de- 
partment would be increased a thousand per cent, or, indeed, beyond any defi- 
nite estimate, if the teachers of the State would address the General Assembly 
through the school department upon any topic that they might wish to have car- 
ried into effect. So it has occurred to me that we are neglecting, to a very con- 
siderable extent, the great power that might affect public sentiment, in the man- 
ner in which we conduct our institutes, and in the manner in which this Asso- 
ciation is conducted. We are engaged in discussing methods of teaching. 
What is wanted more than this, is to create a public sentiment that will pay 
talent in the field. When talent is paid, and due honor given to the profession, 
then the means must follow as a necessary consequence. I should think it would • 
be advisable that we have educational literature and educational treatises made 
available to the people all over tJie State; but take up our county journals and 
papers, and not one in fifty of them devotes a column to educational literature. 
Why ? Because the teachers of the State do not exercise the necessary influ- 
ence in that direction. I am told by the editorial fraternity of the State, that 
they would gladly welcome and co-operate in anything that may be done through 
their journals to affect public sentiment Why can't we have, as political par- 
ties have, an executive committee, — a branch of this organization, — in every 
county, which shall be responsible for the dissemination of educational litera- 
ture in their respective counties? 

I am not prepared, Mr. President, as I said in my opening remarks, to ad- 
dress you at length upon these questions. I did not expect to speak at all, and 
I beg to be excused for the desultory manner in which I have presented my few 
ideas. 

The President. I would like to hear a little more from the Commissioner, 
as to the manner of getting up these petitions. I am not sure whether he has 
himself thought out the subject in detail His advice strikes me as being in 
the highest degree good, and that we should act upon it We have, on one or 
two occasions, got up systematic petitions all over the State upon some subjects. 
This has been done once or twice, and I believe it has been done with effect 
Now, it might be well to instruct our executive committee to have authority in 
this matter — to get up blank petitions, and send them to our friends throughout 
the State. Perhaps it is not necessary to go into the detail of that matter be- 
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fore the Convention. It might be done by the committee with the advice of the 
Commissioner. 

I wish to speak a word on the establishment of normal schools in the State of 
Ohio, in connection with district normal institutes and county teachers' insti- 
tutes. The establishment of one normal school has been proposed. This is all 
that we ought to attempt at present It may be thought that more than one will 
be needed in the State of Ohio, but let us begin with only one, and address all 
our efforts to the establishment of that We have the same reasons for this that 
we would have for the other course that has been advised by Mr. Norris — that 
it is better policy, if we wish to obtain anything, that we should ask for one and 
not more than one at a time. If one normal school shows itself to be a valaa- 
ble and excellent institution, adding strength and efficiency to the common 
school system of the State, increasing the number of qualified teachers, and if 
it shall appear, after it shall have been fully established, that there is a demand 
for more, it will then be time enough to establish others. In connection with a 
normal school, it is proposed to have district normal institutes. My impression 
is, that there are eleven judicial districts. As I understand, the proposition is, 
that in each of these there should be established a normal institute, to be held 
not less than a month and not more than two months in the year, acting, during 
that time, as a normal school to a very great degree; — to a certain extent, how- 
ever, as a teachers' institute, combining the two elements. The normal school 
proper, the only State normal school, is to remain purely and entirely a normal 
school — a professional school where the profession shall be taught, and teachers 
shall be trained in their professional necessities, and not go beyond that We 
have now in the State of Ohio the means of sustaining, as often probably as 
once every third year, a county teachers' institute in every county in the State. 
Let us have all these in operation at once, and each will be far more useful 
than it now is. With the district normal institutes there would be a great deal 
done that is now done in the county teachers' institutes, but it would leave, how- 
ever, a different kind of work for the county meetings, and that work could be 
done better because attention would be given exclusively to it It would, how- 
ever, take away from the district institutes a good deal of the business that is 
now occupying the attention of the county teachers' meetings. These district 
institutes under a general system could be niore thorough than they now are. I 
hope that this matter will receive the approval of the Association, that the reso- 
lution which has been offered by Mr. Cowdery will be adopted unanimously, and 
after that it may be well that another resolution be offered instructing the exec- 
utive committee to take measures to have petitions circulated in every county in 
the State, and also to take measures to have the matter spoken of in all the 
county newspapers in the State. Now, I know that what Mr. Norris said, with 
reference to newspapers, is true to a certain extent, but for one I plead guilty to 
laziness in not having done anything about it myself Every county editor 
would very gladly publish anything that we would prepare for him, but I do not 
like to take it all on my own shoulders. There are several of us who might 
prepare matter if we would. I believe it is the same thing in other counties of 
the State. It is the same in Cincinnati, and the papers there do something of 
that kind occasionally, by fits and starts. They have a paper there now that 
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comes oat once in two weeks, that does some work in this matter, and I hope 
that it will do more. And we can do a great deal if we make it our business to 
have this mattter ventilated in the county papers throughout the State. As I 
remarked once before, my brother teachers and sister teachers, the responsibility 
is upon us. I believe that there is a great deal of truth in the idea thrown out 
by the Commissioner. We must do the work, and if we will set to work, we 
can do it; but we must put our shoulders to the wheel, every one of us. 

Mr. Hancock. At the last meeting of the Association at Cincinnati, we laid 
out work, and so far perfected it, that we expected results from it during the 
year. I am sorry to say that our expectations were not realized, and I fear 
that if we depend on newspapers, our expectations will not be realized during 
the coming year. I remember, sir, to have had a conversation with the conduc- 
tor of a metropolitan journal, and his theory of journalism was this: "When I 
was urging upon him to put some educational matter in his paper, he said : 
<* We print what the people want to read, and nobody wants to read that kind of 
stufif." And I believe that is the theory of journalism, and I do know from my 
own experience that there is a good deal of difficulty in getting anything " edu- 
cational " into a metropolitan journal. They care nothing about it, and when 
they do, after much persuasion, give place to an article on an educational topic, 
they put it on the fourth page where nobody ever sees it The reason why we 
have no normal school, as I believe Mr. White will inform you, is not that there 
is opposition on the part of legislators, but a want of knowledge on their part. 
The teachers of Ohio are not awake. How many of the twenty thousand are 
here to-day ? How many of our own city, that has so lately done grand things 
in the way of an increase of salaries, are present to-day? Until we are alive 
ourselves, it will be in vain to expect that the community will be alive. We 
have no normal school in Ohio because we don't work for it We make 
speeches here and offer resolutions, and that is the last of it until the next an- 
nual meeting, when everybody comes up and makes the same old speech again 
on normal schools. I presume I have got off this speech before. We never 
say anything about it to the politicians — to those men who move legislation. 
They know nothing about it, and, as a matter of course, they care nothing 
about it Now, we shall have a normal school, if we are in earnest about it 
We shall have county superintendents when we are thoroughly in earnest about 
them, and we shall not have them before. If the people of Ohio will not give 
us these things, we shall have to go up and demand a resolution for them. And 
every man here— and when I say man I mean woman, too, — must work for the 
good result, if we expect to accomplish it. If we had five hundred in this Con- 
vention who would all work, we should accomplish this result next winter. Why, 
Ohio has made the most — (I will say it in the presence of General Leggett) — 
glorious record in the war of any State in the Union. The county institutes 
will always be one of the most efficient means of instruction among teachers; 
no number of normal schools can supply their place ; and when we shall have a 
county institute in every county in the State, and have live men to conduct them 
(and there is a great want of them), we shall have normal schools, as many as 
we think are profitable ; we shall have county superintendents ; we shall have 
good schools ; and, what is more important, we shall have good wages paid 
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teachers all over the State. There is a great lack of material to condact these 
county institutes; we want more men to place at the head of them that are 
thoroughly alive, fully competent men, who are not ashamed of their profession. 
I do not know where the men to take charge of these institutions are to come 
from. The trouble will be that the new Commissioner, when carrying out his 
recommendation, will have nobody to sustain him. I had occasion to write to 
a legislator. He wrote back : " I do not know anything about the subject on 
which you write — never thought of it ; but I suppose you have, and its all 
right.'* These legislators are willing to be advised by intelligent teachers. 

Mr. Harvey. My friend from Cincinnati seems to argue that while this 
matter has been up for discussion, the fact has leaked out that there has been 
80 wide a difference of opinion among the educators of the State that the Asso- 
ciation has not known for what to ask. Mr. Greene, of Rhode Island, told us 
at Toledo, that we need not expect to accomplish anything in that direction till 
we came to some definite conclusion as to what we wanted. We have said that 
we wanted a normal school or normal schools, but when asked what their charac- 
ter should be, the question was not answered. I believe we have worked in 
this direction as fast as it is proper that we should, and I believe that to-day 
there is a unanimity of opinion among the teachers of the State and in this 
Association that has never existed before. And why ? Simply because we have 
talked about it The normal school we ask for now, is not the normal school 
we should have asked for two years ago. We want a school purely for profes- 
sional instruction, and now if we can work harmoniously, I believe we can ac- 
complish something. The plan proposed in the resolution meets my cordial 
approbation, and I believe it will that of nine-tenths of the teachers of the 
State, simply because portions of it have been tried and found effectual. They 
have been found to produce good results, and now we can go before the com- 
munity and show what these results are. It will not be simply an experiment 
when we ask the Legislature for appropriations. We can show what has been 
done in that direction, and our voice will be heeded. I hope and trust that the 
resolution will pass, and that we shall go before the Legislature next winter in 
such force that we shall receive what we ask for. 

I do not know what my friend's experience may be with the " metropolitan 
press," as he calls it, but my experience with the local press and county papers 
is quite different. I believe that if the teachers of the State would prepare 
spicy articles, ^uch as they wish to present to their patrons, the county papers 
will publish them. I plead guilty with yourself, Mr. President, to a feeling of 
laziness, or something of the kind which I can not express exactly, that I have 
not in my own vicinity done all I knew to be my duty in that direction. I be- 
lieve I speak the feelings of every teacher here. Let us go home and go to 
work, and manufacture this sentiment among the common people, or, as Lin- 
coln would call them, "the plain people" of the country. I know that the cause 
of education is dear to them, and I know that any thing which we may ask in 
reason — anything that we may present to them as being likely to produce good 
results — anything that will build up the educational system of the State — ^will 
meet their hearty approval I know that in my own county I can circulate pe- 
titions embodying the spirit of these resolutions, and not expect a refasftl to 
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sign them. I believe that is true of every county. Let us, then, take hold of 
this matter. Let us have no division of sentiment Let us ask for it in such 
tones that our voice will be heeded. 

President Andrews. I am glad, sir, that this discussion is taking what I 
would call a practical direction. I do not agree with my friend from Cincin- 
nati, in respect to the press or the Legislature. I believe the Ohio men will do 
their duty just as thoroughly as the teachers will, and I do not think it is best for 
us to find fault with them, but to do our own duty. Whenever you can get 
truth before them, it is my conviction they will respond to it, and I think nothing 
confirms that more than the present condition of public education in the State 
of Ohio. I do not think we had better lay out too much work, but aim at one 
or two things, and endeavor to accomplish those. With respect to influencing 
the Legislature I will say, that last winter I had my men picked out, and then 
waited all winter to know what to do. When did we get the Commissioner s 
Report ? I had to beg for it myself, and did not see it till about the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature. I had to go to the committee on printing. That doc- 
ument was not promulgated or scattered abroad, and, so far as I know, the 
recommendations of the Commissioner did not come before the Legislature and 
the people till the time for action had gone. Now, I believe the teachers of 
Ohio should try to influence their representatives and others whom they can. 

Mr. Crosby. I think that when we come to know the facts of the case, it 
will be found rather to our advantage not to have pressed this matter at the last 
meeting. I want to remind the people of Ohio, that Indiana, Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania all have normal schools, and that at the next Legislature we ought 
to favor one. 

Mr. White. It is probably well known to the members of this Association, 
that at the Toledo meeting a committee, with Hon. Rufus King, of Cincinnati, 
as chairman, was appointed to memorialize the General Assembly respecting the 
establishment of a State normal school. As a result of this action, the Com- 
missioner of Common Schools was instructed by the General Assembly of 
1864-5 to make to the next General Assembly a special report upon this sub- 
ject This duty I discharged to the best of my ability, and the report was laid 
before the General Assembly in February last, only four or five days before my 
term of oflSce expired. The recommendations of the report were, I think, re- 
ceived with considerable favor, md had there been on the part of the leading 
teachers of the State, simultaneous action, would have been at once embodied 
in legislation. This failure of the leading teachers to co-operate with prompt- 
ness may have been due to an imperfect or partial distribution of the report 
Fifteen hundred copies of the report were printed for distribution, and it was 
hoped that all the leading teachers in the State would receive it through his 
member of the General Assembly. It seems many did not receive it The 
printing of my annual report was delayed until near the close of the session — 
too late to influence legislation. Believing i€ to be best, under the circum- 
stances, to hi the measure lie over until the next session of the General Assem- 
bly, I did not draft a bill, nor did I urge immediate action upon the school com- 
mittees of the two Houses. In this I may have been wrong, but I think I acted 
wiaelj. -. 

17 
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I am confident that the requisite legislation can be secured, if the teachers of 
the State will take hold of the matter. Show the members of the General As- 
sembly that the measure is necessary, that it will increase the efficiency of otir 
common school system, and you will carry your point; and $20,000 or $25,000 
to carry on a system of professional instruction for the teachers of the State, 
will be cheerfully appropriate d. 



DISCUSSION ON fflGHER ARITHMETIC. 

[Topic. — Should the study of Higher Arithmetic give way to the study of Algebra 
and Geometry, and, m far as possible, of other branches of the Higher Mathematics?] 

Mr. Rickoff. I will mention what seems to me to be some objections to our 
present course in the teaching of higher arithmetic. In my school-boy days — 
and they were passed largely in the country schools — we were put into arith- 
metic when we commenced, and were kept at it until our connection with the 
common schools ceased. We were put in Ray's Arithmetic, which was used 
even then, and then in Smith's and other arithmetics of the smaller fry, and then 
on Pike's and Campbell's mathematics; and to this day, I believe, arithmetic is 
made a special subject of study in the common schools of our country districts 
all over the land. Teachers are rated very much according to their ability to 
perform all the sums in Ray's or other arithmetics, and some teachers take the 
precaution which a fellow member of the board of education in Cincinnati 
assured me he took when he commenced teaching, not only to solve all the 
questions in Ray's and Smith's arithmetics, but, said he, "I got all the arithme- 
tics I could find, new and old ; I had a collection of nearly a hundred. I did 
not solve all the sums in them, but I looked over the examples and saw into the 
facts, and then said, *If any one chooses to present any of those difficult ques- 
tions I shall be qualified.' " 

Allow me to say as introductory, that geometry, as presented in Dr. Hill's lit- 
tle book) is well adapted for children between six and ten years of age, though 
some of the problems may be a little too difficult for children of that age. In- 
stead of using Ray's, Greenleaf 's or Stoddar^higher arithmetics in our schools, 
it would be better to introduce the subject ofalgebra or geometry. We might 
take it up even at the age of ten or eleven years, when pupils complete decimals 
or proportion in arithmetic. I would leave the subjects of square and cube 
root to be taken up after geometry. I claim that geometry is much more intei^ 
esting to children than higher arithmetic, and this is one great advantage — not 
only is it more interesting, but I belive that it is easier. It is easier for a boy 
or girl to go through Davies' Legendre, one of the higher text-books on that 
subject, than it is to master the demonstrations of the square root, or the princi- 
ples of interest and percentage. Besides, geometry is better adapted to the de- 
velopment of the mind and the cultivation of its powers than the study of 
arithmetic. 

The proper place for algebra, it seems to me, is after and not before geome- 
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try, or it may be taken up with geometry, say after the conclusion of the third 
or fourth book of Davies' Legendre. I speak of that book only as a standard 
with which most of those present are familiar. 

The President. I do not know whether I can say anything that will be of 
benefit to the members of this Association upon this question, but I do know 
that it is a question which I have studied very diligently for a number of years. 
What is the proper course of mathematics and the proper succession of subjects ? 
On some points I agree entirely with the gentleman who has just addressed you. 
Even in our common-school arithmetics there are some subjects which had bet- 
ter be omitted. If the child has become thoroughly conversant with the first 
rules, with common fractions, and with decimal fractions, he is then able to 
commence the study of either algebra or geometry. He should become ac- 
quainted with the equation as a method — for the equation is simply a method of 
reasoning, and not a new scientific fact — before studying proportion, which is 
one of the most intricate tfnd difficult forms of the equation. I would introduce 
the simple thing first I would go further. I would use a letter or some sym- 
bol (I know no better than the letter x) to represent the unknown quantity, the 
thing sought for, the answer as it is commonly called. Then let the child be 
taught to state and solve simple equations. As I understand it, this is not alge- 
bra at all ; it is merely a method, and can be called an arithmetical method as 
well as an algebraical method. I know that in the ordinary series of books the 
equation is confined to algebra. I am very sorry that is so. The equation 
should be introduced into arithmetic, not later than the point I have indicated, 
and I am not sure but that it might be introduced earlier. It is very simple and 
clear when children have learned it, and they then have a new power of reason- 
ing, and are also better prepared to understand general reasoning; and when^ 
we come to general reasoning upon numbers, we then have algebra. 

But the question immediately before us is, whether the study of higher arith- 
metic ought not to give way to the study of algebra and geometry, and, as far • 
as possible, of other branches of higher mathematics ? Now, what are we to 
understand by higher arithmetic? We have a great deal of so-called higher 
arithmetic, which seems to me to be nothing but common arithmetic. And it 
becomes necessary, then, in the discussion of this question, that we should de- 
fine exactly what we mean by higher arithmetic. It may be owing to my dull 
ness, but I am unable to perceive any essential difference between most of the 
higher arithmetics and the books called common-school arithmetics. But, 
nevertheless, there is a higher arithmetic There is a science which differs from 
that of the ordinary arithmetic, but this higher arithmetic is really algebra. If 
by higher arithmetic we mean the common methods carried a step farther, I 
protest against pupils continuing upon them for several additional years. Let 
us not carry arithmetic in that direction. But that arithmetic may be studied 
to great ad^^antage where algebra is now frequently studied, I do believe, and 
why? In the first place, it must be studied in the algebraic method. After 
children have learned the use of the equation, they are then ready to commence 
a general investigation of principles, which is algebra. When we have investi- 
gated these principles, we should turn about, and apply thena to the study of 
arithmetic again. And now, in the investigation and demonstration of these 
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general principles, we have what may be truly called higher arithmetic. In 
pursuing this course we attain two things, viz : The mental discipline which if 
obtained by the study of algebra — for the method is algebraical — ^and a review 
of the principles of arithmetic. I would consider this decidedly preferable to 
the study of so much algebra. The teacher who has studied arithmetic from 
beginning to end in the algebraic point of view, has acquired a mastery of the 
subject and a familiarity with the principles which fit him to teach much better 
than one who has not thus studied the subject I wish some one would prepare 
a work on arithmetic applying algebra more than it has been. J know that 
something has been done by one of our own distinguished teachers in that di- 
rection, but not as much as should be. 

I wish to say here as a teacher of mathematics, that I protest against so much 
mathematics in our schools. We go over the whole field of mathematics, but it 
is only at the surface, as a general thing, that it is touched. So far as my obser- 
vation goes (except in my own class, of course), four-fifths of the pupils who go 
through analytical geometry have scarcely a true conception of what analytical 
geometry is, and I will venture to say of those who study the calculus, a major- 
ity have no idea of what it is. I think it would be far better if we confiined our 
labors to less in point of iurface^ and would dig deeper where we attem^)t to 
cultivate. We do not teach the mathematics with sufl&cient thoroughness. I 
know that much better work can be done ; that original work and thorough 
work can be done in the elements of algebra. It is a common thing, so far as 
my observation goes, for teachers to skip the fifth chapter of Ray's Algebra 
(those who use Ray's work will know what I mean). I see some smiles to show 
that it is recognized. Now, the fifth chapter of Bay's Algebra is algebra, and 
a great deal of the rest of the book is arithmetic. I do not speak exclusively 
of that algebra. It is the case with all of them. The fifth chapter of Ray is a 
general method of investigation, a generalization, and this is algebra ; and not 
till the pupil has mastered the idea of generalization, does he know algebra. 

I see several gentlemen who have taught the mathematics, and who would 
not teach without thinking about it, and I would Hke to hear from them. 

President Andrews. T^© question propounded here — without going into 
any question as to higher or lower arithmetic— seems to be this : Whether or 
not too much attention is given in our schools to the study of arithmetic? I 
have given a good deal of attention to this matter, and had some pretty strong 
convictions in regard to it, and with your permission I will state them. We 
want arithmetic to be understood. Let us put the question in this form : How 
shall the pupil get the best knowledge of arithmetic ? Shall he get it as is now 
generally done by continuing the subject until it is, in the technioal language of 
our schools, eichausted, or until the subject is mastered ? Though we use Uiese 
terms, you will allow me to say, Mr. President^ I am very careful of ever saying 
that my pupils have mastered a subject I often see it stated by teachers that 
their pupils do not study books, but they study subjects, and they leave nothing 
till it is mastered. There is a good time coming evidently. I shall be glad 
myself when the day comes that I can say that my pupils have mastered any- 
thing. Take any subject you please, and the usual way of " mastering " it is 
this : It is to begin at the beginning and continue it up every day until the pnpil 
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passes into the high school I asked a gentleman from Cincinnati a moment 
ago, what was the requisition to enter the high school in Cincinnati— whether 
an J algebra is taught below the high school ? He says no. But the pupils are 
expected to be masters of arithmetic It seems to me that this is unphilosophi- 
cal, and is not the best way to acquire a knowledge of arithmetic. When a boy 
has acquired a knowledge of addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, 
and can apply them to fractions, he has arithmetic. The rest of it is applied. 
I take it that the boy may be and should be taught this perfectly. He may be 
taught to multiply so that he shall not make a mistake once in a hundred times. 
But you may study arithmetic till you are gray, and never come to the end of 
it This is the trouble ynth our schools. The pupils must work all the problems 
that ever were invented before they can be considered to have mastered arithme- 
tic. The important point is, that the boy has not brains to do it He has not 
the maturity of years. I would, therefore, take the boy through the common 
rules and fractions, and teach him to work examples, not problems, with facility 
and certainty. I take it that a boy twelve or thirteen years of age can, so far 
as the practice of these rules is concerned, be perfect, and yet he can not state 
the problems in our common arithmetic with any degree of skill or readiness. 
His father oan because he has reached years of maturity ; the boy has not I 
think as soon as a boy has mastered these elementary rules, he should be passed 
into something higher — something which enables him to be a better mathema- 
tician. I would have a boy go into Ray's Algebra before he is half through the 
common arithmetic. After he has gone through simple equations, I take it he 
will be just as expert in them as in vulgar fractions. Let him not finish arith- 
metic until a good deal of algebra is learned. 

As I look over the school system of the State, it strikes me, one of the most 
vital problems is, what to do with the children from ten to fourteen years of age? 
If you will pardon the reference to ray own family, I will tell you what I did. 
When my boy was eleven years of age, he was in the grammar school where he 
had been a year, where he studied arithmetic, grammar, geography. I asked 
him one day how far he had gone in arithmetic ; he said to compound interest 
I tried him on decimal fractions— we all have test questions you know. I gave 
him the example to divide ten by twenty-five hundredths. He did it quickly. 
I said : " If this boy remains in this school two years more, he will just go over 
this ground of arithmetic, grammar and geography, and become disgusted with 
the tread-mill routine, and so I stopped him, and put him into Latin, algebra 
and other studies, and I believe that it was a great deal better for him. 

As our courses ot study are arranged, a boy can not enter the high school 
until he can answer every possible question in arithmetic, so until fourteen, fif- 
teen and sixteen, he studies arithmetic, grammar and geography. I believe it 
would be better to introduce geometry and algebra ; then finish arithmetic, and 
come back to these again. 

Another question is, How much time shall be devoted to arithmetic? I am 
not sure that we are any better off in education than we were before the first 
higher arithmetic was published. I am in great doubt whether, after little chil. 
dren have gone through the first, second and third books in our series of arith- 
metics thoroughly, any more time in school should be given to arithmetic. -^ 
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believe every teacher would do well to get a higher arithmetic and study it, and 
that it would be well in the high school course to spend a term reviewing arith- 
metic. But I protest against the idea of beginning at the primary, and going 
through all the succeeding books, and I would never allow my children to do it 
The point before us, however, is this : Algebra and geometry versus higher 
arithmetic, or higher arithmetic versus these. I place myself decidedly on the 
side of algebra and geometry. I am very clear in my conviction that the cause 
of education would be promoted by devoting a great deal less time to arithme- 
tic and more to algebra and geometry. 

Mr. Edwards. Many boys leave school when they are thirteen or fourteen 
years old : interest is so much practical importance that they should be taught 
it. In consequence of this, I teach it, and put in the grammar school elemen- 
tary algebra. I teach interest because a great portion of the scholars should 
not go into the world without having a knowledge of it. It seems to me desira- 
ble that the subject of trigonometry should be taught ; also, mensuration and 
the simple part of navigation. In our common high schools, I do not think it 
would be well to take up the calculus or analytical geometry. 

Mr. Henkle. The only difference between ordinary and higher arithmetic 
is the difference between tender meat and tough meat. I suppose the real 
question is, Whether we shall proceed to the study of higher arithmetic after 
simple arithmetic, or take up algebra and geometry? If this is the question, I 
say decidedly, that I am in favor of taking up algebra and geometry. I have 
tried my best to take a class through Ray's higher arithmetic, and I confess 
that I could not do it in less tha-a a year, and if I should call up the experience 
of the ladies and gentlemen here, I think they would say the same thing. After 
pupils have mastered elementary algebra, they should take up higher arithmetic 
or commercial arithmetic. But I think gentlemen will find trouble in taking up 
algebra as soon as boys have gone through decimal and common fractions: they 
have not been engaged in the subject long enough to attain that facility that is 
necessary for them to proceed to other studies. So far as geometry is concerned 
I agree with Dr. Hill, that it can be taught to little children ; in fact, it is one of 
our object studies. I do not think there is one problem in Dr. Hill's book but 
that can be solved by children. I think that ordinary geometry should be 
taught after algebra, and not before. I can teach algebra to pupils better than 
geometry. I do not refer to the practice of committing the demonstrations to 
memory, which reminds me very much of studying algebra with a key. I do 
not think any good is derived from the study of geometry, unless the pupil has 
the faculty to originate demonstrations, to manage new cases just as in algebra. 

Mr. White. I learn from my friend on my left, Mr. Crosby, that the pupils 
in the schools of Cincinnati spend six years on arithmetic, and that one-third of 
their time is daily devoted to the subject In several grades the classes have 
two recitations a day in arithmetic — one in mental and the other in written 
arithmetic. This fairly represents the state of things in our best schools. It 
seems to me that too much time is given to arithmetic, and that we attempt to 
have children master the subject at too early an age. President Andrews hit 
the nail on the head when he said they have not the brains to do it; they need 
more maturity. We must wait for the child's mind as well afii body to grow be 
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fore we can undertake the mastery of arithmetic as a science. If we do not 
wait, nature will be sure to thwart us, in spite of all our efforts. I am decidedly 
in favor of spending much less time upon arithmetic. It has no claims that 
justify its receiving twice as much attention as any other common-school study. 
Mr. Hakcock. As Mr. White says, we grind six years on arithmetic in Cin- 
cinnati, in a kind of machine way, and after all this grinding, the boys and girls, 
candidates for the high schools, too often know but little in regard to mental 
arithmetic, and not much more in written arithmetic. Is not that rather too 
small pay for the amount of grinding and turning of the crank? It seems to 
me so. And not only in this, but in too many other subjects, we teach mechan- 
ically. We have not endeavored to reduce our systems of instruction to a 
method. We have been teaching our pupils mechanically, and they come out 
with about as much thought as Babbage's Calculating Machine. I remember 
last spring I put on the blackboard at a teachers' institute the question, "How 
much will 480 yards of cloth come to at $1.87} a yard," and I pledge you every 
one set down 480 and multiplied it by $1.87}; and ninety-nine out of every one 
hundred of the pupils of our schools would do the same thing. I fear we do too 
much by machinery. All our pupils in the Cincinnati schools in every grade, 
know the words they will have to spell— know every lesson they will have to 
read the coming year, and every question to be answered in geography. In 
our schools the words to be spelled are all marked, so that the pupil knows 
exactly what words he has to learn to spell. In examining candidates for ad- 
mission into my school, I happened to give a word or two not marked, and the 
moment they were given, every little hand came up. I wanted to know what 
was the matter; and they said at once the words were not in the course. 
[Laughter.] The trouble is we teach too much in the course. We do not teach 
spelling and geography properly. The fact is, men's minds are not built up like 
a brick house by laying one brick on another, and putting a little mortar be- 
tween : they grow very much as trees grow, in a kind of miscellaneous way. 
The true medium in arithmetic seems to me to be this : arithmetic is taught for 
two purposes : first, to enable pupils to make money — to apply it to business ; 
secondly, to lay a foundation for the higher mathematics. I believe there is a 
vast deal of unnecessary matter in the higher arithmetics. I have been led to 
believe that if a boy or girl knows the fundamental rules and fractions well, he 
or she can go on to higher mathematics. Arithmetic is a good thing, but not 
good to ride as a hobby ; and if there is anything on the face of the earth that 
18 ridden by teachers at a break-neck speed, it is this one hobby of arithmetic. , 



[JULY 6, 18fl«.] 
DISCUSSION ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

[ Topic. — Is English Grammar now generally taught so as to be of any oon»tder&-> 
ble advantage to the student?] 

Ma. Yenable. It is nothing more than just that I should say, that I did not 
know until this morning that I was to offer this report; but being in close prox- 
imity to a reporter x)f the lightning style of writing, I somehow labored by itt- 
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dactioQ to scratch off a few thoughts which will form the basis of what I have to 
say. 

Is English grammar, as taught in the schools, of any benefit? Some will 
deny that it is, and contend that grammar maybe learned by conversation iirom 
those who speak the English language correctly, and by an acquaintance with 
books. It seems to me that this is putting the subject on too narrow grounds, 
and assuming that the art of grammar is all of grammar, whereas grammar is 
a science as well as an art; and the question arises whether that science is not 
as important as any other science, to be learned as a matter of abstract knowl- 
edge, as useful as a knowledge of arithmetic, algebra, or any other ordinary 
branch of education ? What is the difference between the truthfulness of one 
set of truths and another set of truths ? Ought not all truths to be sought after, 
and ought not this to be the ground on which we as teachers should put the 
theory of education : that knowledge is to be sought for wherever it may be 
found? I do not like the question, " Of what use?'* to come up so o^en in 
education. It seems to me, that we are rather admitting the prevailing senti- 
ment that money is the greatest thing to be attained. I wish it to be understood 
that I am orthodox on this subject, and believe that grammar should be studied 
as any other science. Many young writers do not strive to imitate the style of 
Addison and the other established guides, but follow Carlyle, forgetting that 
Carlyle is a genius, and in spite of grammar or rhetoric, can write his thoughts. 
Why ought not the principles of grammar to be studied as well as those of the 
other sciences? Why are not the principles that underlie it just as necessary as 
the principles of any other science? Why not in arithmetic simply teach inter- 
est and those few rules that apply to the practical affairs of life, and let all the 
other rules go ? Why not in geography teach only that which is necessary to 
transport products from one place to another ? It is not true that people will 
learn to write correctly by reading books. This might be illustrated by the well 
known fact that many persons can spell very well orally, but entirely fail when 
they come to write the words. To him who wishes to write well, it seems to me 
that a reference to some standard work on grammar is just as necessary as a 
reference to dictionaries is necessary to him who wishes to spell well If one 
forgets a particular rule of grammar, he ought to look it up and be sure to be 
right The original design of grammar, I believe, was to assist in the study of 
languages, and some have decided that the proper method of studying English 
grammar is to begin by studying the Latin grammar. I am well aware a great 
deal can be said in favor of that, and I think in part it is true, but this I know, 
that the boy may be very perfect in Latin grammar and not understand English 
grammar. I had to correct recently the graduation papers of some students 
who graduated with the idea of entering Harvard, and I think I never had so 
many papers come into my hands that contained so many violations of English 
grammar. Supposing grammar necessary to be taught in the schools, the ques- 
tion comes up, How is it to be taught? I advocate what I understand to be the 
ordinary method— the old method which I believe has been found to be good by 
practice. For fear some gentlemen will cry out " old fogyism,'* " conservatism," 
etc., I would ask, Is it not better to hold on to old methods until we are entirely 
sure that the new methods are better? Are we not in danger of running into 
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new philosophic notions by going too fast, than by holding to the old antil we 
have tested the new. I have taught grammar for eight or nine years, and tried 
many methods, and in no method have I secured the results that I have by the 
use of the old method. Let us labor to infuse an interest in truth — vital truth 
—something solid — something which you can feel you have got It seems to 
me, that the principles of grammar are easier than any other abstract principles 
— and children must begin to learn principles and definitions sometime. Let 
them be well learned, and the time is not wasted. I think it is well to take ad- 
vantage of the plastic condition of the memory of children to learn them things ' 
which will be useful. One thing is necessary in grammar: a good text-book; 
and there is much difference of opinion on this. I would give an orthodox 
opinion, and recommend Gould Brown. I find it to answer the purpose very 
well, because it is not a hard book, and the definitions are exhaustive. He has 
a passage in his preface discountenancing the new, easy methods of studying 
grammar, with which I fully agree. 

I would introduce more exercises in synthesis than are usually employed in 
teaching grammar. The great argument in favor of the old method of teaching 
is, that it is thorough, and that in the end all the subject is taught, though it 
may be some things unnecessary are learned; but in learning those, others that 
are essential are learned. And it is much better that one subject should be 
learned well, than that many should be learned superficially. In the language 
of Festus: ''It is the saddest and the sorest sights," one who has studied all the 
branches of a common school course, without having penetrated into the real 
significance of any of them. More sad than the saddest the spectacle of one 
who thinks he knows a subject, the very elements of which are not really under- 
stood. Knowledge will not come of itself Ignorance is not to be cured by 
high dilutions of homeopathic instruction, however sweet and palatable. Some 
truth is simple and easy to know; some is abstract, difficult, only to be gained 
by hard work. It is not real kindness in us to smooth the road to learning too 
much for pupils. I despise books labeled "arithmetic made easy,'* "grammar 
made easy,*' etc Truth is truth. God made it easy or hard according to 
his wisdom. We can not make it different Methods we can alter and improve 
— facts and laws of nature are unohangeable. In general study, Buskin's illus- 
tration in reference to reading applies. 

Mr. Curran. In regard to new things, I am a progressive conservative. I 
am ready to listen to any man who has any thing new that I never saw, and to 
give careful attention to it, but I am slow to adopt it until I am convinced it is 
worth something. A boy who can speak the English language as correctly as 
we generally do, is a grammarian in one sense, and I should think that it would 
be no difficult task to make him see that he is one. And that is my task in 
teaching grammar ; I want to make him see that he knows grammar. 

Mr. Thompson. A certain friend of mine (whose experience has been mine) 
says that as soon as he got fairly started, his teachers put him into a Latin gram- 
mar; soon he got so that he could move with ease, when they put a Greek clog 
on the other leg, and that stopped him in his course. The Greek grammar was 
written in Latin, and he had to learn Latin to get at the Greek 

If you expect good results in the primary and secondary departments, yon 
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must give a great deal of attention to oral gymnastics and tke practicing of the 
elementary sounds of our language. Let the teacher take up a sentence, and 
ask the children : " W '•.• are t'^e names in this sentence," and every child in 
the room will know them in ten minutes. They then begin to look for names in 
other sentences. Then you can take up adjectives — " an adjective is a word 
that expresses of what kind a thing is;" and you go all through the second 
reader teac imo^ in that way. The children are studying grammar, and yet do 
not know it You need only attend to it three or four minutes in a day. 

Mr. Crosby. Why should not the principles of grammar be taught as well 
as the principles of any other subject? I believe that the processes of arithme- 
tic should be taught before the principles of arithmetic. I believe a boy should 
be taught to add, subtract, multiply, etc, before he is taught the reasons why. 
Speaking of arithmetic, I will admit that we teach too mechanically in Cincin- 
nati. The classes in the intermediate schools averaged ninety-one percent on 
the questions, and I think you will find that there are some problems among 
them that could not have been answered, unless arithmetic had been taught 
properly. I believe that arithmetic should be taught mechanically in the first 
place, and I believe the same in regard to grammar. I do not think the prin- 
ciples of grammar are easy; the principles of grammar, the science of Ian" 
guage, the philosophy of language can not be taught as arithmetic can, so that 
there will be from seventy-five to ninety-nine per cent of the questions asked, 
correctly answered. I remember a boy said to me: "I have been studying 
grammar for so long, I think I can answer every question in the book, yet I do 
not think th r I ca speak the language properly.'* We should teach grammar 
80 that our children may be able to speak and write the language correctly. I 
believe that the old method of teaching grammar as a science of language, 
should be conducted in the high schools, but I think we can institute a method 
of teaching grammar which will result in a proper speaking and writing of the 
English language, and which will be of much more advantage than any present 
method. 

Mr. Hancock. I wish to say in regard to what I said yesterday, that I 
stand upon the record. I misrepresented nothing. It is as things actually 
exist I did not say, of course, that good percentages were not obtained by 
some; but those remarks were meant to apply to general and not particular 
cases. 

In regard to grammar, it professes to be a science or an art to teach one to 
speak and write the English language with correctness, and I aver, from my 
experience and observation, that the methods pursued in the schools of Ohio — 
and I think those of the (Inited Sates in general — do not accomplish that 
object: that our pupils are far from being able to speak and write with elegance. 
I will assert here something which you may think wide of the mark, but which 
I think, if you will reflect, you will find is sustained by the facts. I assert that 
no man or woman ever learned to speak or write the English language from 
the instruction he or she received in grammar in school. It can not be done. 
I knew a lady who said she had committed Murray's Grammar to memory from 
beg nning to end, and could recite every word in it, rules, remarks, exceptions, 
and all ; bat she could not write a single paragraph correctly, as any one would 
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see who bad read her writing. I think that we atadj technical grammar too 
much, and I am convinced that that is one reason why school-misses and school- 
masters do not speak and write more elegantly. I read nearly all the profes- 
sional works in the English language that came out, and I am free to confess 
that it is very dry work [laughter], because their matter is presented in a very 
unattractive manner. Schoolmasters do not generally write good English. I 
am one myself, and I believe if I had not been taught grammar as it was 
taught in my younger days, I should be able to write better English. How does 
any man who ever becomes a proficient in writing, do it? He does not study 
an English grammar, but he takes some of the best writers in the language, 
studies the structure of the sentences, and by that means forms a style of his 
own, I do not believe that there is any science of grammar in the English lan- 
guage. I have failed to see it, if there is. It is a mass of rules formed on the 
Latin, a language different from the English entirely. If I had to teach my 
own children, I would send them to Prescott and Irving, and tell them not to 
model their style from them, but to see how beautifully the sentences are made 
up. In teaching grammar, I place some of the most finished poetry I can find 
on the blackboard — ten or twelve lines of Milton, for instance; — the pupils 
take it up, analyze iU and show the relations of the parts of the sentence to 
each other. I take the words, and show how beautifully they fit the sense and 
how scarcely any other word could express so beautifully the idea. Sometimes 
I take " Bryant's Poems ** or " Thomson's Seasons." That in my opinion is the 
way to teach grammar. 



DISCUSSION ON COUNTY SUPERVISION. 

[Topic. — ^Is it advisable for Teachers to labor for the establishment of County 
Superin tendencies ?] 

Capt. Mitchell. The question is, "Whether it is advisable for the teachers 
of Ohio to labor for the establishment of county supervision in the State ? I re- 
port unhesitatingly in the affirmative. It appears to me the two most important 
measures to be acted upon at the present time by the friends of education, are 
the establishment of a State normal school and the organization of some effi- 
cient method of county supervision in the rural districts of the State. The 
reasons for the first have been fully set forth, and we are now a unit on the sub- 
ject The subject of county supervision is now under consideration. Let us 
take a glance at our present school system. We have a State School Commis- 
sioner elected by the people to serve for a term of three years. It is his busi- 
ness to look after the general interests of education throughout the State. The 
next officers we find below him are the county auditors, men elected for differ- 
ent purposes than that of looking after the educational interests of their counties, 
and there are no officers standing between them and the School Commissioner. 
Next below we have the township boards of education. They are charged with 
special duties pertaining to the education of the townships — the levying of taxes , 
the building and repairing of school-houses, the transfer of territory from one 
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sub-district to anotBer, etc. Next below tbese, we have the boards of local di- 
rectors in the fiub-districts, consisting of three members, who employ teachers, 
pay them their wages, etc. We have boards of examiners whose duties are 
confined to the examining of teachers and the granting of certificates. 

Now, there are many reasons why county school superintendents should be 
placed between the Commissioner and ihe local school ofiBcers. In the first 
place, it is necessary that the proper statistical information coming from the 
district teachers may be able to reach the Commissioner. Again, if we have 
county superintendencies, schools can be brought more on the same plan, on 
the same general principles. There is no argument in favor of supervision in 
our towns and cities which will not apply with equal force in favor of supervision 
in our rural districts. The superintendent should be charged with the personal 
supervision of the schools of his county; he should be required to visit them, 
and spend his time in them ; he should instruct the auditors in the discharge of 
their duties; he should be, perhaps, ex-qjfflczo chairman of the board of exam- 
ers in the county; — some have gone so far as to entrust him with the examina- 
tion of the teachers of the county, and I am not sure but that would be a wise 
arrangement. It is so in Pennsylvania, and may be so in other States for 
aught I know. These, I think, are sufficient duties to employ one man. How 
shall he be elected ? There are three different ways by which he might reach 
his office: First, by direct election from the people; second, he might be ap- 
pointed by one, two, or more of the county officers forming a council for that 
purpose ; third, he might be elected for a term of two years by the township 
board of education. There are reasons for and against each of these three 
methods. My opinion inclines to the last named, and there are strong reasons 
for it I think. Let the superintendent feel his connection directly with the 
township boards of education, and let them feel an interest in him. Bemove 
him sufficiently far from politics, so that his election may not be made a sub- 
ject of political scramble. His salary may be determined either by the bill ap- 
pointing him or the body electing him. I think the salary had better be fixed 
by law, and be in proportion to the number of youth in the schools of the 
county. First, let us labor for the establishment of a normal school, and thea 
for the office of county superintendent 

Mr. Henkle. Two years ago I wrote a report at Toledo, in which I sug- 
gested that the superintendent should be made chairman of the township boards 
of education, and also that it could not be expected that he would be selected 
as a resident of the county. If the people of Columbus could get a better 
superintendent by going to Mt. Vernon, they would not feel bound to take a 
Columbus man. I think if the salary was estimated, as Capt. Mitchell sug- 
gested, on the number of children in the county, that in some counties it would 
run up as high as $5,000 ; that if the law fixed this, I think it should be optional 
that they be empowered to employ assistant superintendents, and not pay the 
salary to one man. In those large counties, one man can not attend to all the 
work. I heartily approve of county superintendencies. I put normal schools 
second to them. County superintendencies will remedy many of the evils we 
hava They pride themselves in Pennsylvania on their 6C*hool law ; but the zeal 
that is manifested in many parts of the State, is due more to the fact that they 
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have county superintendencies than anything else. In 1856, whea I was in 
Pennsylvania, the highest salary paid was $1,500, in Lancaster county, to Mr^ 
Wickersham, but in many of the counties they paid only $500. I think the 
salary should be fixed high enough, so that a good man may be secured. I 
think we are ready to have a committee to memorialize the Legislature on the 
subject 

Mr. Boltoit. I hail from Pennsylvania, and have been in the habit of re- 
garding the law there as a better one than that of the State of Ohio. I may 
not be right The Dutch of Pennsylvania are exceedingly hard, even if they 
have a good law, to move in the way of progress. The progress made is largely 
due to the county superintendents. Go into the counties of this State, and is it 
not the fact that in nine cases out of ten, the boards of education pay no atten- 
tion whatever to the character of the certificate which the candidate presents? 
I believe the candidates are seldom asked to present them. In Pennsylvania it 
is different The county superintendents come in direct contact with the boards 
of education, and they speak to them especially on this point. They know the 
standing of every teacher in the county. Then again at stated times, the 
county superintendent comes around in different parts of the county, and talks 
with the people. Books are kept noting the punctuality of the students, their 
standing in recitations noted down every month, and their deportment Scholars 
look forward to the time when the county superintendent shall come around 
and look at the register, and see who stands the best 

Mr. Hancock. I think a well managed normal school could accomplish a 
greater work of good, if there were the right kind of young men and women to 
attend it — these county superintendencies would have a tendency to furnish. 
We ought not to attempt to carry on too many things at the same time. We 
ought to coneentrate our efforts to accomplish one or two things at the next 
session of the Legislature. The thing we have resolved to attend to now, is the 
normal school, and let us concentrate our efforts on that There is nothing in 
my mind more desirable than county superintendencies, but I think it had bet- 
ter be made a subject for our next annual meeting. 

Mr. Cory. I do not know that there is any necessity of talking any more 
over the matter, for the subject has been talked over, and we are probably all of 
a mind on it, and I do not know but we can secure this thing, in addition to 
what has been proposed, just as well as not 

Mr. HiNKLE. If I had twenty votes to give, I would give nineteen for 
county superintendencies and one for normal school. I believe it is the most 
important, and that even now we had better put county superintendencies first, 
and let the normal school go. The whole subject, both normal schooh and 
county superintendencies, ought to be put in the hands of a committee, and let 
them work the thing the best way they can. If they can get a normal school, 
let them take that, and if they can get both a normal school and county super- 
intendencies, let them take them both. 
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' INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

BY PRESIDENT ELI T. TAPPAN, OP ATHENS, OHIO. 

The revolving year has brought together the teachers of Ohio, to advise with 
each other, to devise new things and to discuss again old methods, to aid each 
other with counsel, to enjoy for a day or two each other s society, to cheer each 
other with good words, and thus to obtain new strength and new zeal for their 
great work. 

In my address to yon this evening, I shall attempt to state a few of the im- 
portant topics which at this time demand the attention of teachers, beginning 
with those matters which relate more particularly to our own State. 

The Ohio Teachers* Association has in the seventeen years of its existence, 
first reformed the school-system of the State, and then continued to give to it 
that life and spirit which have produced the most vigorous growth. When we 
look back over the history of these years ; when wo recount the great men whose 
names have brightened the fair fame of our State, some of whom have passed 
away to a higher life ; when we see how the influence of our past labors has 
been felt in every school district of the State; we are filled with a sense of 
gratitude to Him whose servants we are, that He has so blessed the work of our 
hands. Yet, however much has been, more remains to be done. 

It has been said by a preat En^^Ush lawyer, that the principal thing to be 
accomplished by the British Government, King, Lords and Commons, with all 
the machinery of Courts, was simply to get twelve good men into a jury box 
It may be said with more perfect accuracy that the greatest object to be attained 
by all our school-system, laws and regulations, State, county, township and sub- 
district officers is this : to place a competent teacher in every school-house. Of 
the twenty thousand teachers in the State, how many are there that we here 
assembled would consider competent to govern and instruct our children ? This 
question brings home to us how much remains to be done. To increase the 
number of good teachers, to supply this demand : he who can solve this problem 
will benefit the State far more than he who increases the quantity of corn or 
grass grown on an acre of ground. 

There are more than enough of those who are willing to be paid for " keep- 
ing a school ; " there is always in every branch of human occupation an over- 
supply of those who are unable to do good work. On the other hand, with ns 
as in every other profession, there is a great want of persons to fill the most 
responsible positions. For example, many of our towns are now without a 
school-superintendent. Varied accomplishments are required to fulfill the 
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duties of a city snperintendent, mnch tact, industrj and scholarship; the sap- 
ply of such men is less than the demand. 

Of the agencies for increasing the number of good teachers, the county board 
of examiners is one of the most important. These boards are the door-keepers 
of the profession ; none can enter without their permission. In many counties 
of the State, they are of but little use; they admit so many that are incompe- 
tent that, practically, there is no exclusion. In those counties where a wiser 
policy prevails, where the number of certificates issued is not much over the 
number of teachers needed, the effect has been a steady and rapid improve- 
ment in the character of the schools. Every member of this Association, every 
friend of education, can help to bring this about, by advising the examiners to 
exercise more watchfulness, and by sustaining them publicly when they do their 
duty in this respect. These gentlemen are subject to a constant pressure, coming 
generally from unwise boards of directors The number of certificates issued 
should not much exceed the number of schools in each county. This plan 
eliminates the inefficient, and accomplishes the very object of the law, which is 
to secure the best teachers. It would be adopted in many counties, if the ex- 
aminers were cordially sustained by half a dozen active friends of common 
schools. The responsibility is upon us, we must uphold the hands of the judgea 

In many counties a portion of the teachers, in special districts, are not re- 
quired to have county certificates. So far as I have been able to observe and 
to learn from others, the district boards of examiners do more harm than good. 
They rarely pursue any systematic mode of examination. I suggest to the As- 
sociation whether every teacher in the State ought not to be required to hold 
either a county or a State certificate. 

County supervision would help very much to place a competent teacher in 
every school-bouse. Normal schools are needed for the same purpose. It is 
sufficient to refer to these two very important subjects, as they are to be among 
the stated topics for discussion at this convention. 

The high schools, seminaries, academies, and colleges, have always been the 
principal source for supplying competent teachers for our common schools. 
The higher institutions of learning must continue to supply the raw material of 
teachers. The county superintendent and examiners may select or reject, but 
they can only in an indirect manner increase the number of persons who have 
sufficient scholarship to be teacher& The normal school may give the profes- 
sional instruction, may teach how to teach, but this science must rest upon a 
foundation of general scholarship. 

The teacher ought to know more than the very thing he is teaching. No 
one can be a good teacher of arithmetic who has not either mastered the first 
elements of algebra, or obtained by thorough drill that mental discipline which 
is usually acquired by the study of algebra. The teacher who has learned at 
least one language besides his own, and has compared the derivation of words 
and the structure of sentences in his own language with those of another, has 
by this means obtained a knowledge of general grammar, the science of lan- 
guage, which makes hi m better qualified to teach any grammar whatever. So it is 
ia every science. It is very true, that the most profound scholar may be utterly 
incompetent to teach ; and for this reason, the student who has just graduated 
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with the highest honors, ought to attend a normal school, and studj the profes- 
sion of teaching, before presuming to rank as a real teacher. On the other 
.• hand, a good education is absolutely essential to the good teacher; for no one 
can give to an other that which he does not possess himself. 

A most common failing in the profession is ignorance. Notwithstanding the 
low standard required bj most of the county examiners of Ohio, yet last year 
only one man in eighteen received a certificate to teach for two years, and only 
one woman in thirty-seven. For two years the State board ot examiners invir 
ted candidates for the highest rank in the profession, they placed their pro- 
gramme of subjects not much beyond the curriculum of any country academy, 
they declared that scholarship was not the main consideration, and that profes- 
sional ability and experience would be counted in place of scholarship to a cer- 
tain extent ; yet only fifteen persons of the twenty thousand teachers in the 
State ever asked for a certificate. Many teachers of high position gave aa a 
reason for not applying, that the programme of subjects was too difficult, or that 
they were not prepared. Is there not reason to say, that a common failing ia 
the profession is ignorance ? 

It is undoubtedly true that no other profession contains so many learned 
men and women, no other profession has so many who are distinguished for ex- 
tensive and exact scholarship, no other profession has proportionally so few who 
deserve the title of ignoramus; but we can derive no consolation from such a 
comparison. It is our business to possess knowledge, because it is our business 
to give instruction. 

Since the recruits in the ranks of our profession must come from the high 
schools and colleges, it is important, 1st. That the number of pupils in these 
higher institutions of learning should be increased ; and 2d. That a larger por- 
tion of the graduates of these schools should become teachers. 

The total number of pupils enrolled last year in all the colleges, seminaries, 
normal schools, academies, and high schools, was less than the thirty-second 
part of the number enrolled in all the schools of the State. Of all the children 
that attend the common schools of Ohio, not one in thirty ever goes far enongh 
to enter any higher school. In many places the high schools are unpopular 
and regarded with a jealous eye, just on account of the small number who enter 
them. There are many places where the high schools are not yet firmly estab- 
lished. Every year we hear of some one where good teachers are allowed to 
depart, and cheaper ones are substituted, or the course of study is cut down. 
The classics are thrown out, or something else, according to the whim or the 
prejudice of ignorant boards of education. Sometimes the number of teachers 
is diminished, so that those remaining must stint their work; sometimes the 
high school itself is discontinued. There were not so many high schools in the 
State last year as there were six years ago. There ought to be twice as many. 

This matter will come before you, perhaps, in discussing the subject of graded 
schools in rural districts. On this as well as some other things, we teachers of 
Ohio should be aggressive ; we have rested long enough, we must take a step 
in advance, — we must move in order to show that we are alive. 

The number of pupils in the high schools already existing, will grow with the 
growth of popular intelligence, and with the improvement of the schools them- 
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selves. Each of these agencies will react upon the other. This is shown by 
the fact that the average number of pupils in each high school last year was 
sixty-three, being an increase of one-half over the average number six years 
before, when it was forty-two. This tends to strengthen the existing schools as 
well as to increase the number of persons in the State fit to teach. 

Something may be done to expedite this desirable end of enlarging the nom- 
ber of students, particularly the number of good students in the higher institu- 
tions of learning. Let the policy of rewards for good scholarship and conduct 
be engrafted upon the school system. Every child in school is rewarded now, 
and those receive the highest rewards who show the best conduct, tho greatest 
diligence, and the most intelligence. The reward consists in a better edu- 
cation. Let this natural plan be carried a step farther. Let every boy and 
girl who can achieve a certain degree of excellence in the high school be sent 
to college; and let them be helped to maintain themselves there so long as they 
continue to show extraordinary ability and industry. Let the State help to edu- 
cate in her universities, every boy who may show in his high school that he is 
one whose thorough education would be a benefit to the State; and let similar 
institutions be founded or endowed for the education of girls of superior charac- 
ter and ability. 

Such a system of rewards is in accordance with the school system itself It 
rewards those who are worthy, and the rewards consist in the means of obtaining 
a better education. Such a system is nothing new. It has been tried for cen- 
turies in older countries, -and has received the approval of ages of experience. 
It is now in operation to a certain extent in some of the colleges of this country. 

All over the State of Ohio, there are youth of both sexes who have more than 
common natural ability, who are capable of receiving more than a common 
education, and who do not get it, but would gladly take it if they could receive 
a little help. These are the very ones who are to lead in after life, their educa- 
tion is a matter of importance to the State; the future advancement and wel- 
fare of the StSfcte depend very much upon these persons and upon their educa- 
tion. 

If in the city of Cincinnati some benevolent men would give five thousand 
dollars a year to help support, while they attend the high school, those boys and 
girls who can show a record of honorable conduct and good scholarship in the 
school below, the benefit accruing to the city and to the cause of education 
■would far surpass all the good that will be derived from the expenditure of thirty 
thousand dollars yearly in the salaries of professors and lecturers in a uni- 
versity. 

Millions of dollars have been spent in this western country in founding col- 
leges and in endowing professorships ; a large portion of this money has been 
a mere waste. If oae half of it had been expended in endowing scholarships 
for worthy and needy students, to be selected upon thorough examinations, 
there would be more students in all the colleges and higher grades of schools 
than there now are, and they would be of a superior class. 

At present the educational interests of the State are not harmonious. The 
common schools and the seminaries and colleges are to a certain extent at cross 
purposes. This ought not to be and need not be. These rewards for scholar- 
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ship, consisting in the means ofobtainingastill better education , would remove 
this discord, harmonize all edacational interests, and blend the schools of all 
grades in one united whole. 

The details of such a policy can not be given now. They need not be uni- 
form. The manner of giving rewards and the conditions attached need not be 
the same in different districts. In one place, they may be founded by private 
benevolence; in an other, by the public authorities. Where such rewards are 
the result of individual action, there has been great variety in the conditions. 
Already in the Cincinnati high schools, medals are given as rewards for mathe- 
matical skill. It would be better to give books, — it would be better still, to 
give the means of obtaining a more perfect education. 

My present object is to suggest this idea to the teachers of Ohio, in the hope 
that it will be more thoroughly examined, and that it may lead to bringing a 
great many more students into all the higher grades of schools, and to preparing 
a great many more to take upon themselves the duties of teachers. 

The same policy might be used to induce a greater number of good scholars 
to become teachers. Let the State provide for the expense of training at a nor- 
mal school, every student who can enter with a certain amount of scholarship 
and who will agree to teach in the common schools of the State for a certain 
length of time. This condition of teaching for a time in the common schooli 
might be required of those who are assisted to a collegiate education. 

Returning peace has brought back to our ranks many who had been in the 
military service, and the attention of people is given once more to the schools. 
Love of our country has for several years grown stronger by vigorous exercise. 
Now, hoveever, it can no longer be displayed by the sacrifices of war ; let us 
hope that it will show itself by a more active and lively interest in the cause of 
education, upon which, above all other things, the welfare of the State depends. 
Already this is so in many of our sister States. The general government has 
also done much to educate the freedmen, who certainly needed it May the 
day soon come when an education will be given to their poor white neighbors, 
who need it still more ! 

The activity which was seen everywhere during the war, is not to be followed 
by supineness. This whole people is as busily engaged this year as it was three 
years ago. In every branch of industry there is a demand for laborers, which 
the returning armies have scarcely been able to meet. Those loving impulses 
which then carried forward the Christian and the Sanitary Commissions, are 
now moving to aid and educate the freedmen, and to extend the influence of 
the church and of the school. 

Everywhere, not only in our own State and country, but throughout the en- 
lightened world, we seem to be in the midst of revolutions. Events follow each 
other in rapid succession. Old institutions are rudely shaken : those which 
have no solid foundation are overthrown; while those that have, are made more 
solid by the shaking. Injustice and falsehood are driven back ; justice and 
truth are sustained. 

These revolutions and convulsions in public affairs have had their counter- 
part in the world of thought Old theories and principles have been attacked. 
Men inquire into the reasons of things, new modes of thought ar« advanced; 
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the laws of the human miDd and the relations of mind and matter are discussed 
with greater force and earnestness than ever they were before. Men are re- 
solved to prove all thinga May thej hold fast to that which is good I 

The investigation of the natare of the human mind, its motives and modes of 
action, is neceasary to a correct science of' teaching. Hence, no other class is 
80 deeply interested as teachers in the philosophical discussions which have been 
conducted by the greatest intellects of our race. There is a fashion in science 
as well as in dress. The views and writings of some giant mind give color and 
tone to the doctrines of many others who thus form a school of philosophy. 

This is not the occasion to give an analysis of this contest of giants. It 
will be sufficient to state a principal distinctive feature of the contending 
schools. 

On the one extreme, we find those who adopt the positivism of the French 
philoisopher Conte. They profess to deal only with positives, with real exist- 
ences, by which they mean things perceptible to the senses. They exclude from 
the domain of philosophy every thing but natural phenomena, with their invari- 
able laws, which laws are gathered by inductions from observed coexistence and 
succession — that is, they reject all spiritual existence, and acknowledge only 
matter and the laws of matter. The logical ground upon which they stand is, 
that you can not demonstrate the existence of those things which they ignore. 

Of this school, though not at the extreme, are Mr. Buckle, Mr. Spencer, Dr. 
Draper, and, in a modified way, Mr. Mill. Mr. Buekle, the historian, holds 
that the discovery of new facts in natural science is the great cause of human 
progress; that moral causes have little to do with it. Mr. Spencer, in his moral 
edueatlon, can find no higher motive for doing right than that it is expedient. 
The same writer places mere life as the highest and most valuable thing, and 
its preservation as the first object of education. Dr. Draper can trace the rise 
and fall of nations entirely to causes in the physical world, ignoring the hand 
of a divine being, and even the influence of man's moral nature. 

Of an opposite school are those who carry to an extreme the Platonic idea- 
listic philosophy. They assert that the only real world is the ideal ; that the 
impressions on our minds may be without any corresponding fects in the mate- 
rial world ; that we have no demonstrative evidence of the existence of matter ; 
and, therefore,, they reject all material existence, and adhere to the ideal alone. 

Between these extremes there is room for every shade of opinion ; but of late 
the fashion inclines more to positivism. In the pulpit we hear talk of the di- 
vinity of men and of nature, and so on ; politicians discuss statistics and settle 
questions of human rights upon the scale of the dollar — they can demonstrate 
that liberty pays better than slavery ; and teachers declare that education ought 
to be practical and useful, by which they mean that children should be taught 
the most approved methods of satisfying the stomach and covering the back. 

I shall not attempt to discuss this materialism, this " dirt philosophy ; " I 
dball only endeavor to state fairly and without argument the true basis for a 
teacher of youth to stand upon. 

A man consists of a soul in a body. To forget the soul in any system of 
philosophy, is to forget the better part. Life, mere life, is not the first thing. 
Health is of more value than life; for without health, life is not to be, desired. 
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The mind is more valuable than the body — ^health of mind more valuable than 
health of body; and more to be eoveted than all things is, health of soul. 

There is a higher life than that of the body and the intellect — a life of self- 
devotion, a life of generous action, a life of faith and love. To educate these, 
to draw out and exercise these qualities, this is a higher education than any 
mere physical or mental development This is an education which best fits for 
life and best for eternity. 

Health is necessary for growth ; but the growth of the body is limited. Who 
can assign a limit to the growth of a healthy soul ? 

The possessor of a healthy soul trusts in the right, because it is right; or, in 
other words, he has faith in God. He delights in noble works, in serving bis 
neighbor, and, if need be, in dying for his country or for his fellow man, and 
all because it is right, or, in other words, for the love of God. 

The most valuable education is that which contributes to the purity and integ- 
rity of the soul. It gives force and point to all other education. A man may 
have a healthy body, and live and die merely as a brute. A man may have, in 
addition to a healthy body, also a healthy intellect, and he may live a mere self- 
ish being, only aiming at the gratification of his own refined taste, only gaining 
knowledge for his own pleasure, a kind of intellectual miser, and when he dies 
he leaves no place vacant If to these qualities be added health of soal, at 
once he fills his appointed place in the world; he is a complete man, he lives in 
all that is around him, his work is for a purpose, his intellectual labor is for some 
good to others, and his death is a loss to the world. 

More than this, the possessor of a healthy soul has a strencfth of will, a steadi- 
ness and singleness of purpose, which make him more capable of intellectual 
exertion and of bodily endurance. This is corroborated by the observation and 
experience of every one who hears me. Who has not seen how, in contests 
between intellects of equal strength, the one which had the better trained will 
was sure to gain the victory ? What, again, can be more utterly helpless than a 
demoralized army ? 

Health of soul is not to be coveted on account only of the strength and life 
which it gives to the possessor, but because it is itself the only true life. It is 
not only the means of all that is best and greatest, but it is itself the greatest 
end — *' this is the kingdom of Heaven." This is the lever that shall move the 
world, and the fulcrum upon which it rests is the Lord Almighty. 

These truths appear so simple that the only wonder is how they could be 
doubted. Their application to our daily work is just as plain. 

Health depends upon training. So far as human agency can effect it, this 
is true of body, mind, and souL It is true not only of individuals, but of nations. 
The growth of the United States as a nation, during the late four years strug- 
gle for existence, was owing far more to the severe training undergone than to 
any mere act of statesmanship, even the aTjolition of slavery. The training 
made the nation strong, active, and self-reliant, but still more reliant upon the 
success of a good cause. The training gave the nation a knowledge of itself 
and of its duty. Of these results of training, the wealth and power, the good 
laws and the acts of justice are only the effects. 

The. average attendance at the Ohio University daring the past year, has beea 
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about one hundred and sixty students ; about tliree-fourtba of these had been in 
the military service. At first this was a cause of alarm, it was feared that dis- 
order would prevail. The result has been at the opposite extreme. In the whole 
history of the university there has never been known so good order, — never be- 
fore was there a year of so little disturbance; there was never before so much 
study, or so much accomplished. The army had been to these young men a 
first rate school. They had acquired a training, physical, mental, and moral, 
which prepared them for any labor and insured success. They had learned to 
obey — not as slaves, but as intelligent beings; they had oflPered their lives to 
their country : some had been wounded and imprisoned, some of them had 
Idnt an arm or a leg; their patriotism had grown with exercise, and with this 
had grown other noble virtues, generosity and integrity. Did any of these con- 
sider life the first object of education, according to the materialist positive phi- 
losophy? Can you conceive of such men basing their morals upon a calcula- 
tion of expediency? With the history of these men and of this war before us, 
can any one believe that the destiny of our nation depends in the end merely 
upon its soil and climate? 

There is a God, a God of love, who protect? and gives life to all things, and 
whose service is the highest life. Upon him depends our future. Without him 
is no true life, no useful or practical education. In one word, the fundamental 
law of all moral training, considering the subject solely in an educational 
point of view, is this : " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great com- 
mandment.'' 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

BY & & FISHER, ESQ., OF CIKCINWATL 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I was invited a week or two since, to make, as I 
supposed, one of several short speeches, to be delivered at this annual meeting 
of jour Association. It was less than a week ago that I learned, from the news- 
papers, that my short speech had grown to the dignity of an " annual address." 

A variety of tempting subjects were proffered me by sympathizing friends, 
most of which were promptly laid aside, and for the reason that they reqaired, 
for their proper discussion, the knowledge and experience of a working teacher. 
Now, my teaching days have long since passed away. It is twelve years since I 
turned from school-rooms to court-rooms, from recitation books to reports, from 
the flexible ratan to the strong arm of the law, from the graceful lines of a 
copy-book hand to the illegible scrawl of the practising attorney. 

Let me stand excused, then, if I decline to discourse of technical subjects ; 
of normal schools and object lessons ; of national bureaus and school-room 
desks ; of the true order of studies, or of the study of true order. 

There is one subject upon which I should like to speak ; one which, in the 
hands of one of your own number, might be a most popular theme, and call 
forth your admiring applausa From my stand-point I fear it may not prove so 
attractive, and yet it is just from the stand-point of another profession, from the 
look-out of the world of out-siders, that for at least once you should be willing 
to give a fair hearing to a short review of *' Teaching, as a Profession." 

No occupation can be more delightful, and few more instructive, than to 
watch the development of anything that God has made subject to the great law 
of growth. It is a charming pastime to plant a tiny seed in some parlor^gar- 
den where the successive stages of germination can easily be followed. The 
principle of life struggles within the shell for liberty. Fed by the moisture and 
the light, it acquires strength to burst its bonds and peep forth upon the world. 
Now timidly, yet trustingly, the white and slender root feels its way downward 
through the mossy soil Then, with hands outstretched to the light, two emerald 
leaflets begin, with generous rivalry, a race for the sky. Then follow other 
leaves, and others yet again, until stalk supports leaf, and branch shoots from 
stalk ; while amid stalk and branch and leaf nestle fruits and flowers blushing 
and blooming with beauty. 

But this is soulless growth. There is a higher plane of enjoyment which none 
can know but those to whom it has been permitted to watch the growth of a 
human intellect The budding dawn of perception, of instinct, of thought ; the 
unfoldings of the germ, anxiously awaited, and, in time, beheld with unmixed 
delight, weakness changing to strength, ignorance to knowledge, wandering 
glances to fixed attention, meaningless purring to bewitching prattle. 

It is a joy to see these successive developments. How much greater the 
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pleasure, if it be also our privilege to assist in producing them. If this growth, 
so wonderful, may be shaped by us; these little lips be taught to lisp our speech 
— this soul be filled with our thoughts — this heart throb with our emotions ; if 
this being that is to think and act may be made to think and act after our 
model — to become the embodiment of our ideal, the expression of our thought 
— what a field of engrossing labor and pleasing anxiety does such a possibility 
open before us ! 

Now, to soul and growth add time and eternity. Let it be ours to know that 
th's, our training, is to fit this being with the armor and the weapons with which 
it is to combat all the rugged issues of life, to provide it with the intelligence for 
useful citizenship, for business excellence, or for eflScient benevolence; to invest 
it, in short, with the panoply of a noble manhood. Then, indeed, will the labor 
of training become invested with an absorbing interest and a solemn earnest- 
ness that will fill the heart and engage the noblest powers of the mind. 

This is the platform of the teacher. At the head of all trades, vocations, pro- 
fessions, or employments, save one, I place the faithful instructor. As eternity 
is superior to time, and soul to mere intelligence, so they who teach for immor- 
tality must take rank before those whose instruction stops with the knowledge 
of earthly things. Therefore, let the minister of the gospel take the first place, 
but the second for the teacher. Do I over-estimate the importance of his 
position ? I hardly think it possible to do so. Look at the other learned pro- 
fessions. The physician proposes to cure our bodily ailments. His domain is 
the exceptional world of disease and accident We may or may not need his 
services. He may or may not be able to afford us relief At the best, amorg 
the wrangling schools of medicines, the varying phases of health and sickness, 
the imperfections of the best diagnosis and the subtilty of diseases which baffle 
all skill, his profession becomes a system of educated guessing, in which mis- 
takes are sometimes more fortunate than all the reasoning of science and the 
education of experience. 

The lawyer would guard our property and our liberty from violence or fraud. 
But the cases with which he has to deal are even more exceptional than those of 
his brother, the doctor. Few men escape an attack of sickness at some period 
of life, but there have been those who have been known to pass through a long 
and virtuous existence without a lawsuit At the best, it can hardly be said, 
that it is the vocation of the lawyer to fit men for the better exercise of charity, 
public spirit, or enlightened citizenship, through the practice of his profession. 

Look at the mechanic arts ! We are greatly indebted to them for our com- 
fort; they have saved for us much labor. But their sphere is limited, and they 
deal wholly with externals. They provide laborers for man, but do not occupy 
themselves with the higher duty of fitting man for intelligent and profitable 
labor. 

The same remark may be applied to the pursuits of commerce and agricul- 
ture. It is with body, not mind, that they mainly have to do ; and if the world 
depended wholly upon them it might become rich and it might grow fiat — it 
would never be very wise. 

But there is no profession of trade that does not need the schoolmaster. He 
can benefit both sexes, and increase the usefulness of all degrees and conditions 
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of men. Unless he lay the foundation, law, physic, or divinity, can rear no 
superstructure. He leads the forlorn hope of the storming party that attacks 
the fortress of ignorance, and unless he makes a breach and eflFects a lodgment, 
the rest of the army may as well remain in camp. 

I shall waste no time in discoursing of the benefits of education or of the 
value of knowledge. If we can conceive of a man utterly without it, we shall 
have for our conception nothing but a brute, handsomer but more helpless than 
the monkey. A thoroughly ignorant man might as well be brainless; and what 
then ? Now, he is "lord of creation." As an animal merely he would be its 
slave. He has eyes, but he can not see like the eagle; he has ears, but he can 
not hear like the horse; he has a nose, but he can not smell like the hound; he 
has teeth, but they can not seize and tear like those of the panther; arms, but 
they can not hug as tightly as the aflfectionate bear; a body, but not defended 
by hair or feathers from summer's sun or winter's cold; legs, but they can not 
keep pace with the deer; feet, but they can not grasp like the hawk or monkey. 
He can not live in water like a fish, or float upon it like the nautilus ; he can 
not fly in the air like a bird, nor skim the surface of the earth like the reindeer. 
Poor fellow, with neither claws nor teeth nor speed with which to catch his food, 
he can not live on grass, nor well on raw grain and roots. As an animal only, 
he is the prey or the sport or the laughing-stock of every beast and bird and 
fish. They may run and fly and swim all* round him, and if he did not like it, 
what could he do about it ? 

But give him a mind, and cultivate that mind by knowledge, and how all this 
is changed. With a bit of glass beibre his feeble eyes, he can look into regions 
hidden from the eagle ; with a little tube at his ear, he can hear the beating of 
your heart or the heaving of your lungs. The bird can outfly him ; but he can 
dispatch the leaden bullet to overtake it in its flight, or he can send the tele- 
graphic word that outstrips the swift journeyings of the carrier pigeon. The 
reindeer may beat him in a race, but when he mounts the locomotive and turns 
on the steam, the reindeer must " look out for the engine** and clear the track. 
The fish swims where he sinks; but he launches his steamer, and goes across 
the sea with a load that would break the backs of a hundred whales. What has 
made this weak being so powerful? I answer, with Bacon, "Knowledge is 
Power." 

But here some one says, " all tecchers are not schoolmasters, nor is all knowl- 
edge to be found within the school-room." True, my friend, and yet, as we have 
said before, the teacher must lay the foundation, must form habits of study, of 
analysis, of thought; this done, and the pupil is able to advance bj himself 
without embarrassment Without this preparation forj useful study, he may 
wander amid libraries of books, and yet not find one thought worth the taking; 
but with mind well trained, habits of study well formed, and an ambition well 
directed, he can learn all that the world has to teach him. Take this boy-student 
and fashion him as you will, for here is the substratum of lawyer, or doctor, or 
minister, or mechanic, or farmer ; yea, even of schoolmaster himself All life 
in one sense is a period of pupilage. The world, in this sense, is a vast school- 
room. No man can honestly pursue any calling without acquiring real knowl- 
edge and genuine cultivation in many directions. Let him be farmer, and in- 
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telligently till the soil, and read books and papers and associate freely with men ; 
let him be merchant, and succeed in his ventures by a careful study of events, 
of demand and supply, of war and peace, of plenty and famine; let him be 
mechanic, toiling at his bench, thinking at his work, controlling the powers and 
forces of nature until they do his bidding and add to the stock of human inven- 
tions, studying the laws of rest and motion, which waiting for his call, lie dor- 
mant in mind and wave and air— all these men are scholars in God's life school, 
learning essentially the same lessons, so that at the end you shall find that all, 
by different roads, have arrived at nearly the same goal. 

But while life teaches so much, books teach much more. Through them the 
past comes down to us. It unfolds its history, tells us of its experiments, of its 
failures, of its successes ; teaches us what to adopt, what to avoid. We need 
not begin anew in everj generation and plod through a weary course of experi- 
ment in every direction. We may begin where our fathers left off, and go on 
toward perfection. The teacher holds in great measure the key to the old 
records. Let us ponder them well, for we shall often find, as Chaucer says : 

" Out of the old fields, as men saith, 
Cometh all this new corn from year to year: 
So oat of all old books in good faith, 
Cometh all this new science that men love." 

To the vast benefit which the teacher confers upon others, we must not forget 
to add the gain which comes to himself. Has it never happened that, when 
endeavoring to explain some difficult problem, or engaged in the preparation of 
some lesson, a light has seemed to blaze npon you, and a knowledge of the sub- 
ject to dawn upon you, such as you had never knojwn before ? Why, this is the 
experience of all who teach anything. If you are faithful and successful in 
imparting knowledge, you are sure of at least one good pupil, and that is your- 
self; you must learn through your class what may cause you many a heartache. 

Herein, let me say to you, you have again the advantage of your brethren of 
other professions. No sensible doctor undertakes to prescribe for himself, and 
it has passed into a proverb that '' the man who is his own lawyer has a fool for 
a client" But teaching is beyond all question the best way of learn. » g, and 
from you^ if you be faithful to your vocation, there can be but one answer to 
tiie question : " Thou that teachest another, teachest thou not thysell ? " 

" Ho that directs the wandering traveler 
Doth, as it were, light another's torch by bis own; 
Which gives him ne'er the less of light, for that 
It gave another." 

Again, I say, I magnify the office of the teacher. As mind is superior to 
matter, as knowledge is better than ignorance, as education is the necessary 
preparation for useful citizenship, for intelligent money-getting, and for culti- 
vated life: so he who dispenses her favors, at whose bidding the darkness retires 
and light dawns npon chaotic mind, must hold a foremost place among the bene- 
factors of earth, must be accounted leader in the host of civilization. 

The value of some things is more fully apjwreciated from the lack of them. 
And how forcibly from this stand-point does the importance of the teacher's 
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mission impress itself upon ns. This is our national anniversary — a day un- 
paralleled in our history or in that of any land. The first day in the history of 
the world, that a nation ever met to thank God that it existed, — a free people 
under a free constitution. And then we recall the dark days of rebellion and 
war, with their accumulating horrors — and, looking back from effect to cause, 
behold that vast expanse of territory — that mighty population — those haughty 
States shadowed not only by the darkness of a bitter curse but of woeful igno- 
rance. No free schools stand like the mile-stones on every road. The boy who 
is to be the man, and not only the man but the citizen, grows up under no re- 
straint of discipline, with no cultivation of his mental powers. Want of the 
latter, makes him a bigot ; want of the former, makes him a rebel Into this 
darkness it was necessary that light should come, even if the source of the illu- 
mination should be the flashing of steel and the blazing of artillery. 

If the profession of teaching be one of such dignity and promise, do we ask 
too much when we demand that it shall be — a profession ? 

The lexicographers define this word to mean " the business which one pro- 
fesses to understand and to follow for subsistence." I hardly think this can 
faily be said to include that business which one follows, without preparation, 
upon some wild theory of the force of genius which is to carry him through ; or 
that employment, which can scarcely be called a business^ since it is only a 
halting place in a bread and butter land, while waiting for the true business of 
life to " turn up." 

If we are to rank your calling as a profession, we shall insist, first, on special 
training for it It is too much the fashion, now-a days, to suppose that the man 
or woman who is good for nothing else will make a first-rate teacher; accord- 
ingly they flock from all quarters to the not very awful presence of some board 
ot county examiners, good, easy gentlemen, not too sure of their own gronnd, 
and easily self-persuaded into believing that the tyro knows more than them- 
selves, and when armed with a certificate, they take possession of our school- 
houses, and undertake to prevent the education of our childen. I say prevent, 
for it can not be denied that an incompetent teacher is a stumbling-block rather 
than a help to the learner. Young men teach on their way to college, while in 
college, and while preparing for their profession. Do you ask them if they have 
made any special preparation for the work which they so confidently undertake ? 
They receive your question with astonishment Preparation ? Why, no I any 
body can teach ! Young ladies just from the district school, with the common- 
est of common-school education, rush with a sublime self-confidence from the 
scholar's desk to the teacher's chair. " My dear young lady," you venture to 
suggest, " this is a very responsible calling. Do you feel quite prepared to un- 
dertake it?" "Prepared ? Why, no, I never thought of that ; you see there are 
80 few genteel occupations which a woman can undertake, and teaching is one 
of them." 

Other professions understand this better. This young lawyer did not walk 
from college, or from the high school, straight to the courts, to be surrounded 
with clients, and to receive a large professional income. 

He entered a lawyer's office. He pored over ponderous tomes of technical 
matter. He copied, and fluttered around the clerk's office, keeping the docket 
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and earrjing the green bag of his preceptor. Thence he went to the law school, 
and took notes of prosy lectures, debated in moot courts, fathomed the mystery 
of John Doe and Richard Boe, and flattered himsi'lt that he understood the 
"rule in Shelly s casa" He passed through the ordeal of an examining com- 
mittee of old foxes, anxious to pluck the young goose before them. Went be- 
fore some thick-headed justice, who, " like necessity, knew no law," to try his 
first case upon a contingent fee, and was handsomely beaten ; rose timidly in 
some higher court to be brow-beaten by some older practitioner, or snubbed by 
some crusty judge; and so, through "gain and loss, throu$rh glory and disgrace, 
by the training of success and the better training of defeat, with slowly accu- 
mulating practice and a more slowly growing purse," he is now, after his years 
of preparation, just beginning to feel assured of success. 

The doctor over the way, was not called upon to cure all the wealthy patients 
two days after leaving school No ; his training was as severe as that of his 
legal brother. A course of office study, aad then a couple of terms at the medi- 
cal college in some i&T-oS city. Dry discourses on old bones. Agreeable 
practice as hospital assistant, holding eases of instruments for surgeons who 
perform "such beautiful operations," severe training in the dissecting-room, ex- 
periments upon future patients foreshadowed by experiments upon cats and 
dogs. Then, when he may safely write his name and affix M D., — nobody wants 
him. At length, one gratis patient, then another whom charity compels him to 
supply with medicines. At last one who pays a little but grumbles a great deal, 
and so on, by the most conservative progress, toward name and fame. 

Why, this mechanic must have his apprenticeship He must " serve his time ** 
under a taskmaster,— must fetch and carry for his fellow-workmen, — must file 
up old bolts and practice upon the heaviest and roughest parts of the machine, ' 
before he can be trusted with the manipulation of the delicate and beautiful 

You must prepare, even to sell goods. Beginning as the errand-boy, advanc- 
ing to the in-door salesman, the out-door agent, the partner, the proprietor of 
the establishment 

I recall, most vividly, the unhappy days, now long since passed, when for one 
dollar a week, I opened the shutters, and lighted the fires, and swept the store, 
and carried the bundles, between the hours of five A. M. and ten P. M., in a 
retail dry-goods store in New York. 

It is no answer to say that school-life is the teacher's apprenticeship. The other 
callings have this school-life in common with you, but there is something more ^ 
to be learned — it is the art of their profession. So with you. You must study 
the art of teaching as an independent calling — study its scope, its needs, its rela- 
tion to the taught — its appliances — its aims. 

If you hope to battle successfully against ignorance, you must go into the 
armory and learn the use of every weapon, must become familiar with grand 
strategy and field tactics, must fight in the ranks, or put on the modest uniform 
of a subaltern, before you have a right to direct the armies and be saluted 
"General" 

This military figure leads me to remind you of the fact, that even for fighting 
the nation demands adequate preparation. She has established her schools for 
cadets, military and naval, and the war just passed has abundantly proven the 
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value of tlie instruction wbficli they gave. Why, a man who. without preliminary 
training, should enter the prize ring, and attempt to pound his opponent's counte- 
nance, would be accounted an idiot by the most illiterate of the "fancy." 

The militai7 academy of the teacher is the Normal School. It is his theo- 
logical seminary, his law school, his medical college, his apprenticeship, and his 
career as errand boy. It belongs to him. It does not profess to give a better 
general education to the aspirant for the honors of any other profession. It is 
the special school for training teachers to teach. 

No one should go there to learn arithmetic; but how to teach arithmetic. 
The branches to be taught should be mastered before the Normal School is 
reached; for it would be a sad waste of time to attempt to instruct pupils in the 
best way of teaching that which they know nothing about. But the pupil, being 
already well educated, enters the precincts of this seminary to learn from expe- 
rience and practical experiment that great art which underlies the constitution 
of society, and upon which we depend for so much of our wisdom and happi- 
ness, — the art of imparting. 

One of my predecessors in the school board of Cincinnati, Mr. King, said in 
a report before this body : 

" The point to which your memorialists would fix your consideration, is the 
unimportance of other details in the school system as compared with the teacher. 
Those grand results are accomplished, not by the array of schools or school 
houses, or the lavishing of money merely, but by the men and women within. 
Our schools must be to our teachers as water to its level. They rise and sink 
together. No parade of statistics, no swelling tables of pupils, schools, or school 
funds, no yearly congratulations that progress is onward aud all is well, are de- 
serving of your thought, so long as there is reason to doubt or suspect the abil- 
ity and fitness of those who are the heart, the animating, informing and vital 
spirit of the whole system. 

*' Without good teachers, not here or there in favored localities only, but 
everywhere — abounding in every county, and, were it possible, in every town- 
ship and school-house— there is no system. To see to this, your memorialists 
conceive it to be a duty than which the General Assembly has none that is 
higher or more imperative. 

'* It has been thought wise, by our laws, to prohibit the growth of the thistle. 
We pray you suppress the futher encouragement of the incapable teacher ^ who 
scatters evils more noxious than thistles. 

It were easy to show that the work of normal instruction should be under- 
taken by every State; that the money spent for the support of common schools 
is worse than wasted where it is spent upon incompetent instructors; that we 
provide good buildings and good ventilation, introduce good text-books and de- 
vise the best systems of grading, only that our children may, under the most 
favorable circumstances, receive instruction from those who have the ability to 
give it This ability of the teacher is the keystone of the arch, and without it 
all the rest must fall to the ground at a loss of time and money — too often at 
the sacrifice of the powers of young and vigorous lives, which stupidity and in- 
competence have stifled instead of developing. 

The great educational want of this State to-day is the establishment of Nor- 
mal Schools ; and we hold it to be the duty of every true lover of true education 
to agitate this theme until hope and desire in this respect be changed into fra* 
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ition. Why should Ohio, foremost in patriotism, take a second place in that 
main spring of patriotism, the education of the people ? 

Agricultural colleges to teach people to raise ruta baga turnips and when to 
shear sheep ! This is all very well — but first give us colleges or schools to teach 
those whose ministrations are to develop the latent manhood and womanhood of 
the millions, who, in the generations to come, are to fill the land and give glory 
to the American name. 

Just here there is a practical difficulty, which leads me naturally to the second 
point on which I insist; and that is, that the profession of teaching should be a 
permanent occupation. 

It is said, and with a good deal of force, that if we provide instruction for our 
teachers at the expense of the State, there is no certainty that our pupils will 
not, at the end of their course, turn to other pursuits, and so deprive us of their 
services. 

There is especial danger of this in the case of female teachers. " It is, how- 
ever, impossible," says a Massachusetts writer, "for human wisdom to guard 
against one fate that happens to all, or nearly all, the young women who are 
graduated at our Normal Schools. But this remark is not made publicly, lest 
some anxious ones avail themselves of your bounty, as a means to an end not 
contemplated by the State." 

But it would not be fair to charge this tendency to leave the profession of 
teaching for other pursuits entirely to the other sex. I suppose it is a fact, 
which can not be. denied, that teaching is the most ephemeral of all occupations, 
unless it be office-holding or editing a newspaper. While some of both sexes 
enter upon its duties as a life work, "for better or for worse," the great body 
use it as a stepping-stone to some other calling, or a half-way house on the road 
to matrimony. 

The young man who wishes a collegiate education, and lacks the wherewithal 
to pay board bills and buy books, teaches during vacations to put money in his 
purse! He has no thought of adopting the profession of teaching as the real 
business of life, he cares nothing for it as a science to be developed, and he 
cares less for the permanent advantage of the schools through which he flits 
during successive winters. The same necessity leads him, after graduation, to 
teach while reading law, or attending medical lectures, or waiting for practice. 

We can not expect him to feel for this make-shift trade the same enthusiasm 
that the true professional man feels for his vocation. A man who has really 
found his calling loves it, seeks to understand it thoroughly, adds his mite to 
promote its improvement, and rallies about his brother laborers with the ardor 
of a fellow-craftsman. 

Here again teaching is at a disadvantage when compared with other pursuits. 
A man does not take a year or two at law practice while getting ready to preach, 
or take a degree in medicine by way of paying expenses while learning the 
trade of carpenter. As a rule he chooses his profession, enters it, and stands 
by it ; unless, indeed, he prefaces it with a honeymoon of teaching before he 
settles down to the real business of life. With female teachers the sense that 
their occupation is only a temporary one, seems to be even stronger. If you 
should ask the greater number if they expected to make teaching a permanent 
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business, they would reply : " Teacli all the time ? No, indeed, I hate it I I only 
teach because I have to." But why not select some other occupation— something 
more congenial— something which you will not hate? Then, the same answer 
oft repeated: "What can a woman do? There are so few occupations. I can 
not go out to service. Teaching is a respectable, almost a fashionable business ; 
80 I have gone into that. But if I should be married, or if I could do anything 
else, I would not teach an hour 1 " 

Need it be said that there must be heart in a work to make it successfal, and 
he or she who goes to labor like a slave under the lash of the taskmaster, will 
do a slave's work — the allotted task — the work that must be done — 

" Only this, and nothing more ? " 

But now there is a murmur of voices. "If you wish us to prepare for onr 
work ; if you wish us to stand by our profession ; if teaching is to be the busi- 
ness of our lives,— pav us better salanes." 

On the part of the males, the argument takes this form : Teaching is a pro- 
fession ; the remuneration of those who follow it should be equal to that of the 
members of other professions. On the part of the ladies, this further consider- 
ation is urged : Women perform the same work in teaching as men ; therefore 
let them receive the same pay. 

Let us look at these propositions in their order. Teaching is a profession, 
say you ; then in the first place you must lay aside, in the consideration of this 
question of pay, all the gnins and profits of mercantile life. The large fortunes 
which reward capital employed in manufactures and commerce, no professional 
man can hope to obtain; they are beyond the reach of mere brains: they re- 
quire the pre- existence of cash. 

Then, secondly, if teaching be a profession it is a salaried profession, and 
ought properly to be compared with salaried occupations only. The only pro- 
fession to which, as a body, it can, in this view, be compared, is that of the min- 
istry. Few teachers would be willing, I apprehend, to teach for the pittances 
paid to the greater portion of our clergy; for, while in a few large cities, in a 
few large churches, where the expenses of living are high, and the pastor is re- 
quired to live upon a scale of generous hospitality, the salaries may be generous, 
yet, in the multitude of parishes, no class of men are so poorly paid. I have in 
my mind a man who has educated a large family, and educated them well, 
whose daughter receives, as a teacher, double the highest sum ever paid him in 
his life. 

Tried by this standard only, teachers' salaries are not too low. But there are 
some salaried positions in other professions. Experienced surgeons could get 
nearly two thousand dollars in the army and pay all expenses, keeping up their 
establishment in the field, and supporting their families at home; as hospital 
surgeons, coroners, and in the few positions which such men can fill, the sala- 
ries have been less. In law there are clerks of courts and judges who receive 
compensation to about the same amount as is paid to teachers in our high 
schools, and yet the position of judge is in theory to be held onlj by those whose 
long experience, upright character and learning have brought them to the top of 
their profession. 
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Salaries necessarilj represent average incomes, because thej are ceriam. 
Thev do not depend npon the contingency of practice, which, while it mar 
happen greatly to increase the reward of the practitioner, may also happen 
greatly to lessen it 

Now, I am pei^uaded, that the average income of professional men is much 
less than is nsaally supposed. We are apt to fix our eyes upon a few success- 
ful ones, and accept them as the standard of the pecuniary value of their voca- 
tion. 

The bar of Hamilton county numbers some two hundred and fifty members. 
Of these, not more than eighty are returned as having incomes of over one 
thousand dollars during the past year, and not one is returned as having an in* 
come of over two thousand dollars, who is not a practitioner of o?er ti^n years 
standing. There are not more than twenty-five of these all told. The same 
returns show that the incomes of our doctors are even less than those of our 
lawyers. 

And then, say of it what you will, the great law of demand and supply which 
regulates values in everything else, must be allowed to operate here also. While 
so many young men make teaching a temporary occupation, and are willing to 
teach for a support and little more, the whole scale of prices most be lowered, 
and kept below the point which it would attain, if every teacher were a life- 
worker, the aggregate of whose compensation should represent, in some meas- 
ure, the accumulated gains of the members of other callings. It must not be 
forgotten that, even in this occupation, there are also exceptional cases, who, 
possessing some capital, or unusual business talent or executive ability, have, 
as proprietors of private schools, gained fortunes. 

One word as to this very delicate subject of female salaries. You say, ladies, 
(I have often heard it), " Why not pay us man's wages for man's work?" and 
the question seems no more than reasonable. I think that you think that the 
mere statement of it is the most unanswerable argument in its favor. 

There are some considerations, however, which I think will bear examina- 
tion before coming to a hasty decision. 

First Your stay in the profession is even more temporary than that of males. 
This element in the reduction of salaries I have already considered. A young 
man may and frequently does teach afler marriage, a young woman very rarely. 

Second, Your course of training is not ordinarily so severe as that of males. 
Few of you add a collegiate education to that received in the seminary. Many 
men do. We should say, then, that the average of male teachers had received 
a more liberal education than the average of females; and this is an element 
to be considered in fixing a scale of salaries. 

Third. A young man must look forward to the time when he will be the 
support of another besides himself, and he ought to make, and to be permitted 
to make, provision against that common contingency. But you, when you 
marry, expect to be supported; the expectation is a reasonable one; it is the 
common law of life, and forms another element in determining your present 
compensation. 

Fourth, That law of demand and supply already alluded to. The very 
scarcity of suitable occupations for your sex, causes you to flock to those which 
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are available. As applicants accumulate, wages go down. Some of the wisest 
female writers are urging their sex to seek other callings ; and it is with joy 
that we see that the circle of pursuits in which they may take a part is one that 
is constantly increasing; but, while the number of teachers is greatly in excess 
of the number of classes to be taught, boards of education, who are simply 
trustees of the public funds, will never be justified in paying more than a lib- 
eral market price. 

But (and this qualification is, I think, of the first importance) the market 
price to be adopted is not what poor teachers may be obtained for, but good 
ones. 

We need the best talent in our schools, and we ought to be willing to pay for 
it, and to be taxed to pay for it at any price. Therefore, when it is ascertained 
what good teachers can command, and ought to have upon a fair adjustment of 
the points which I have already considered, let the scale of salaries be fixed in 
accordance with the result, and then look out for good teachers. 

If we can not obtain experienced and educated women, unless we pay them 
double the price for which we can obtain a man without education or experi- 
ence, then let us have the female, and pay the double price. 

The maxim of school boards upon this subject ought to be — "Good teachers 
at the price of good teachers, but at any price, good teachers." 

I have thus endeavored, briefly, to pursue my theme of " Teaching as a Pro- 
fession." I have endeavored to speak of its value and dignity, and of some of 
the requisites to its successful and profitable pursuit; to urge that it is a calling 
of the highest honor, worthy of thorough preliminary training, worthy of hfe- 
long devotion. If its devotees can lay these offerings upon its shrine, they will 
not lose their reward. In the school- rooms of to-day are the men and women 
of to-morrow. The coming age, with all its influence for good or evil, sits 
to-day a pupil at the schoolmaster's feet. What is that age to be? What 
those coming citizens? Well educated or ignorant? Men of large views or 
narrow-minded bigots? Loyal or rebellious? Teacher, tho answer to these 
questions is with you^ and upon the true answer, it shall depend, whether your 
name be honored or execrated in the years to come. Go back to the school- 
room, then, with renewed vows of faithfulness. Pioneers in the great work of 
universal education, lay the axe at the root of the trees of ignorance and error. 
Be it your task to cut a road through the forests, and to build a path over the 
marshes, upon which the millions of feet that are coming may tread with safety 
in their march toward civilization. 

"Who is the greatest woman in France ? " asked Madame de Stael of Napo- 
leon. " She who has borne her most children," was the prompt reply. What 
shall be said then of her who has formed the minds of a thousand citizens, and 
has beheld them go forth in successive waves of fertilizing patriotism to blese 
the land. 

As one of your own namber has sung: 

, <' Perhaps, in harder toil of train and heart, 
She reigns the school-room's queen ; a nohle post 
Indeed, when these true counselors are there, 
Patience, and right, and firm integrity. 
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Nor deem thine thanklesi work, 0! faithful teaeher; 

ThoQ wilt not find in all a yaried life 

A lore more reyerential, more nnselfish. 

Than some young hearts are laying at thy feet. 

How strong their faith in thee; how loyally 

They praise thy good, thy yery failings make 

A special sort of yirtue ; what sweet seal 

To serye thee speaks in all their artless ways. 

Are their caresses, their attempts to change, 

For thy sake, something that displeases thee. 

Their hlnshing, eager pleasure when you meet 

In unaccustomed places, no reward 

For all the oft-repeated toil and care 

Their sins of heedless childhood bring to thee? 

E'en when they leaye thee, in their loying hearts 

A picture of thy better self is shrined. 

To hold its place through changing years, until 

Their children learn thy name to honor it." 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE.— No. 2. 

BY PROF. HBNRY N. DAY, NEW HAVEN, CT. 

We pass to the more specific forms of the copula, those in 
grammar called moods. Grammatical mood is accurately defined 
to be the mode of the copula as expressed in language. The £r8t 
distinction presented us is that of the copula as modified and as 
unmodified. If the copula be unmodified, we shall have what is 
called the indicative moody^ which belongs to a simply assertory 
judgment, pure and unmodified. If the copula be modified it 
must be in one or the other of two ways, either in intensity or 
clearness, or in reference to the ground which determines the judg- 
ment. The first of these two kinds of modification is expressed 
in language by the modals clearly j certainly j etc. The other kind 
of modification respects the ground of the judgment as found in 
the thought or in the matter of the thought. Now, whatever is 

* The indicative mood can not *' represent the action of the verb as reaX" as 

is erroneously taaght by many grammarians ; for reality belongs to the matter 

- of thooght, to that of which we think or judge, not to the thought, the judging 

act This error of confounding the matter of thought with thought itself has 

been a fruitful source of confusion, controversy* and error; and nowhere more 

noticeably than in the expositions of grammatical mood. But if mood respect 

the copula, then as reality is utterly foreign to the copula, to speak of the mood 

' at repreMnting reality is absurd. 

19 
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of pure thought is characterized as necessary, and nothing else in 
the strictest sense bears this characteristic, as is evinced from the 
common definition of necessary matter — that is, that to think the 
contrary of which, is absurd. Whatever is not of pure thought, 
'whatever accordingly is of the matter of thought, is not necessary 
— is in the view of thought contingent. We have, therefore, the 
primary distinction of modified judgments into necessary and con^ 
tingent judgments. 

Contingent judgments, farther, may be either pure, that is, with- 
out indication of the ground, or with such indication. This 
ground must lie in the mind, that is, either in the cognitive powers 
other than that of thought itself, or in the desires, or in the will. 

Such being the logical distinctions of the copula, we can readily 
indicate the distinctions of grammatical mood under the definition 
we have given. There will be as many and such moods in a lan- 
guage as there are particular forms furnished to express the sev- 
eral distinctions of logical mood. The other modifications of the 
copula will be expressed by the help of modals. 

In the English language we have thus the unmodified form of 
the copula in the indicative mood. The necessary form of the 
copula is expressed by the auxiliary must. The pure contingent 
is expressed by the potential auxiliaries may and can, and by the 
forms of the imperfect indicative. The same forms are, also, used 
to express the contingent copula as modified. But when desire is 
expressed as modifying the judgment, the auxiliary precedes the 
subject; as, " May heaven bless your cause," " Would God I had 
died for thee." This is the proper optative mood, for which some 
languages furnish a special form. Further, while may and can 
are alike used to indicate that the judgment is grounded in cogni- 
tive powers other than the faculty of thought, may points to a 
contingency intrinsic to the subject in the proposition, can to an 
extrinsic contingency. Where the ground of the judgment is in- 
dicated as in the will, we have the proper imperative mood, 
expressed in English by the simple verb, and by the aid of the 
imperative auxiliary let, also, sometimes by will for the first per- 
son, and shalt or shall for the other persons. 

The use of the imperfect indicative to express the contingent 
judgment, was far more prevalent in the earlier stages of our lit- 
erature than more recently. Some forms of expression^ in use at 
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that stage of the language when inflectional endings were less re- 
garded, have been ill understood by grammarians, and hence have 
been rejected by them on invalid grounds. Such expressions, so 
common once, and abounding in Shakspeare and in conversational 
discourse, as " I had rather," " I had as lief," " I had as soon," 
are exactly equivalent to " I would rather Aave," I would as lief 
havCy^ ^^1 would as soon have\^^ the verb which might follow being 
in the old form of the infinitive without the sign to^ and being the 
proper passive or immediate object of had. The meaning is : I 
would rather have as my choice. In such expressions as " Death 
were better," which occurs in Spenser's Fairy Queen, " It were 
wiser," we have, as before, the imperfect us«d to express the con- 
tingent judgment, but with the inflectional distinction of number 
disregarded. These are all legitimate English — in perfect accord- 
ance with the accepted principles of the language. 

Would and should are potential auxiliaries only by virtue of 
their being forms of the imperfect tense. In this respect they 
differ from could and mighty which are inflections of proper poten- 
tial auxiliaries. These last may accordingly be used in two dif- 
ferent ways : 1. To denote past time as well as contingency, as 
" I could when young endure such fatigue," " They at that time 
might act for themselves ; " 2. As mere potentials by virtue of 
these being imperfects, as " I could go to-day if it does not rain." 

The subordinate modifications of the copula are expressed by 
xnodals which may be either single words, or phrases or clauses. 
One of the more common modals is a clause having a verb, the 
mood of which is erroneously represented by grammarians as the 
subjunctive mood. Logically, there can be no subjunctive mood, 
as is, indeed, necessarily implied in the analysis already given of 
the forms of the copula; for that analysis is manifestly exhaus- 
tive. The treatment by most grammarians of what they call the 
subjunctive mood, is exceedingly confused and confusing. Indeed, 
in plain truth, it is positively absurd. They define the subjunc- 
tive mood to be that form of the verb which represents, aflSrms, 
or asserts a thing, an action as conditional, doubtful, or contin- 
gent ; as, in the sentence " If it rain he can stay in the house," 
the word rain, they say, is in the subjunctive mood. But it is 
not rain but stay that is represented in the sentence as conditional 
or contingent — conditional or contingent on rain. The clause if 
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it rain, expresses no assertion, but only the condition of an asser- 
tion ; as is clear from the fact that we may substitute for it a 
modal phrase, as in case of rain, in which is no verb, no form of 
the asserting element. It is true, that, in some dialects, when the 
verb is used to express a mere object of thought, whether an event 
or condition or other object, it has a peculiar form, generally bor- 
rowed from the potential or an uninflected form; and if grammat- 
ical moods were determined by the form alone, we might admit a 
subjunctive form. In that case we should be obliged in consist- 
ency to hold that the verb in all represented judgments, when 
taking a peculiar form, must be in the subjunctive mood. But in 
the English language, in which the logical, not the formal princi- 
ple, governs the development, this can not be. If we hold that 
rain, in the clause if it rain, is in the subjunctive mood, then we 
must, to be consistent, hold also that rains in in if it rainSy is in 
the subjunctive. And why is not, also, the same word in the sen- 
teace, " It is certain that it rains,^^ also in the subjunctive ? The 
subjunctive mood has no existence in the English language. Nor, 
it may be added, has it any in the Latin ; and a little sound logic 
applied to our Latin grammars would sweep away many a repul- 
sive page of worse than useless lumber. The only correct view 
is the simple one that regards rain in the clause if it rain^ as in 
the potential mood, and rains in the clause if it rains, as in the 
indicative mood. But in both cases we have not actual, but only 
represented judgments ; that is, forms of a judgment used as an 
object of thought. Such represented judgments expressed in lan- 
guage are properly called clauses to distinguish them from real 
judgments which are expressed in sentences. 

It is apparent from this view, that those particles which serve 
to introduce clauses as modifiers of the copula, such as if, although, 
and the like, are proper modal particles, and should be recognized 
as a distinct class from those which serve to introduce clauses 
representing objects, adjective clauses, and adverbial clauses. 

It may be observed here, that the copula, as the more abstract 
or spiritual element in speech, finds a later and more imperfect 
expression as distinctive in language. In the incipient stages of 
the formation of language, simply the subject and the predicate 
are presented; and the speaker leaves it wholly to the hearer to 
supply the purely spiritual element that connects them. Distinct 
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forms for the expression of the copula come slowly into use. 
Borrowed forms are employed, and the stricter logical forms are 
at last represented in verbal embodiments but imperfectly, and 
often concurrently with other uses. 

{To he Continued) 



NOTES: ORTHOEPICAL, ORTHOGRAPHICAL, ETYMO- 
LOGICAL AND SYNTACTICAL.— No. 2. 

BY W. D. HENKLB, SALEM, OHIO. 

10. Talented. Something was said concerning this word in 
No. 1. The objection to the word has recently been revived by 
Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. He says : ''We seem 
rather unfortunate in our designations for our men of ability. 
For another term by which we describe them, ' talentedy' is about 
as bad as possible. What is it ? It looks like a participle. From 
what verb ? Fancy such a verb as ^ to talent ! ' Coleridge some- 
where cries out against this newspaper word, and says : ' Imagine 
other participles formed by this analogy, and men being said to 
be pennied, shillinged, or pounded.' He perhaps forgot that, by 
an equal abuse, men are said to be ' moneyed ' men, or as we 
sometimes see it spelt (as if the word itself were not bad enough 
without making it worse by false orthography) ' moniedJ " 

11. Oifted. Alford also condemns this word, placing it in the 
same class with talented. He says : " Another formation of this 
kind, ^ gifted ^^ is at present very much in vogue. Everyman 
whose parts are to be praised, is K^gifted author, or speaker, or 
preacher. Nay, sometimes a very odd transfer is made, and the 
pen with which the author writes is said to be * gifted^ instead of 
himself." Alford must, for the moment, have forgotten his rhet- 
oric, or he would not have called this tropical use of gifted an 
** odd transfer." What would he say to ^^ jovial wine," " giddy 
drink," ^^droivay night," ^^ musing midnight;" ^^ panting height," 
*^ astonished thought," ^^ merry bells," "yocwnc? rebecs," ^^ longing 
arms," " coward swords," " high-climbing hill," ^^ fighting fields," 
^fveary way," etc.? I must here repeat my conviction that the 
objection made to the use of taleniedy moneyed^ and gifted^ is not 
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well-founded. Alford himself, fifty pages before the above criti- 
cism, quotes some paragraphs from a memoir of Rowland Hill, 
in one of which is : " He [Stittle] was naturally a gifted man/* 
This quotation, however, does not prove that Alford was incon- 
sistent. Dryden has, '' Two of their gifted brotherhood,*' and I. 
Taylor, " He was gifted in a high degree with philosophical sagaci- 
ty." Fanged and haBiioned are adjectives derived from nouns by 
adding ed. The same principle is seen in numerous compound 
adjectives, such as long-ne)«ed, long-legged^ long-armed, able- 
bodiedy ill-faeedj high-mindedy hrosA-brimmedy hro^d-wayedy 
hro^d-streeted, quick- m^^cd, etc., etc. If, then, the words talentedy 
giftedy and moneyedy are to be banished from the language as ill- 
formed, 80 also must fangedy bastionedy targetedy turretedy let- 
teredy petaled, volutedy tressedy tressuredy bonnetedy shawledy bootedy 
coatedy visaged^ beardedy tonguedy headedy monosyllabledy honey edy 
pilasteredy peaked (Macaulay), kirtled (Milton), crookedy croaiered 
(P. Cyc), fleahedy cubited, privilegedy propertiedy ear edy %piritedy 
facetedy armoredy truffled, etc., as well as the compounds of sightedy 
tailedy waistedy mindedy tvittedy beUedyfootedyfaeedy scerUedy haired, 
celledy corneredy edgedy floweredy grainedy leavedy livedy aided, 
nosedy atreetedy bodiedy wayedy brimmedy bonedy etc., etc. The 
objectors to talentedy giftedy and moneyedy have not fully discerned 
the susceptibilities of the English language. 

12. Leyigthy, Richardson says : " Length-yy adj., has lately 
been introduced (from America?) ; it is regularly formed, but not 
wanted : our word is. Long- some" Pickering says : '' This word 
was once very common among us, both in writing and in the lan- 
guage of conversation ; but it has been so much ridiculed by 
Americans as well as Englishmen, that in writing it is now gener- 
ally avoided. Mr. Webster has admitted it into his dictionary ; 
but (as need hardly be remarked) it is not in any of the JEngliah 
ones. It is applied by us, as Mr. Webster justly observes, chiefly 
to writings or discourses. Thus we say, a lengthy pamphlet, a 
lengthy sermon, etc. The English would say, a long or (in the 
more familiar style) a longiah sermon. It may be here remarked, 
by the way, that they make much more use of the termination ish 
than we do ; but this is only in the language of converaation" 
Since Pickering wrote it has been admitted into the dictionarieif 
of Knowles, Smart, Reid, Craig, Ogilvie, and Boag. Smart says : 
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" The word is an AmericaDism." Such seems also to he Worces- 
ter's opinion, for he says, " it is generally considered to be of 
American origin," and "most of our best writers forbear it." It 
was used by Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, and as early as 
1765, by Jared IngersolL Hence may have arisen the idea that 
it is an Americanism. But the earliest known use of the word 
was by Gibbon in 1763: "For more lengthy and original disser- 
tations, which reading or reflection may give rise to, I shall make 
a separate collection." Lord Byron, in a letter to Dr. Clarke, 
Dec. 13, 1818, has " lengthy additions," and the London Athe- 
naeum, of July 12, 1844, p. 697, "two lengthy paragraphs." A 
writer in the Boston Daily Advertiser says, that he has met with 
the word in the London Times, Liverpool Chronicle, Blackwood's 
Magazine, British Critic, Quarterly Review, Monthly Review, 
Eclectic Review, Westminster Review, Foreign Quarterly Review, 
and in the writings of Dr. Dibdin, Bishop Jebb, Lord Byron, 
Coleridge, etc., etc. To these names may be added John Foster, 
Dr. Arnold, Dr. Latham, Dr. French, and Prof. Powell; also, the 
Christian Observer, Edinburgh Review, Gentleman's Magazine, 
Saturday Magazine, Penny Cyclopaedia. It may also be found in 
" Drayton's South Carolina " and " Mrs. Clavers's Forest Life." 
The following quotation is from "Rush's Residence in London,'* 
p. 294 : " Lord Harrowby spoke of words that had obtained a sanc- 
tion in the United States, in condemnation of which he could not 
join ; as, for example, lengthy ^ which imported, he said, what was 
tedious as well as long — an idea that no other English word 
seemed to convey as well." The same idea is advanced in the 
Penny Cyclopaedia, in which also the American origin of the word 
is justly called in question. As derivatives from lengthy we have 
lengthily used by Thomas Campbell, and lengthiness by Granby 
and Lord Campbell. I can not refrain from replying to Cole- 
ridge's argument against talented by an argumentum ad hominem. 
Coleridge uses lengthy. Imagine a strong man or a man of 
strength to be called a strengthy man ; a wide street, a widthy 
street ; and a broad board, a hreadthy board. 

ERRATA.—Tbe following typographical errors occnr in No. 1 : " ORTHCEPICAL *' 
for ORTHOBPICAL, " Southy " for Southey, "Hord" for Hood, "Ogiloie" for 
•OgilFie, and " threetly '* for threethly. 
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EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

Mr. Editor: There is one subject among others -which I 
should like to see thoroughly ventilated in your pages. I refer 
to the examination of teachers. A pretty wide observation has 
satisfied me that this important duty is very imperfectly dis- 
charged by the great majority of examining boards. In several 
counties which I might name, the performance does not rise much 
abo' e a broad farce. 

I have in mind a board of examiners whose examinations are 
evidently conducted with a view of ascertaining as little as possi- 
ble respecting the actual qualifications of applicants. And in 
this they are eminently successful, for the close of each day's 
performance finds them in such blissful ignorance that they grant 
certificates indiscriminately to all. Once in a great while they 
send a poor fellow adrift, not because they think him specially 
unqualified, but for the moral effect of the thing. 

I need not add that the common schools in the county referred 
to, are in sad condition. But the sadder fact is that this county 
is not alone. A reference to the Commissioner's late report will 
convince any one that more than one board of examiners in the 
State ought to be permitted " to retire to private life.'' 

But the defect to which I wish to call attention, is the narrow, 
text-bookish character of the tests to which applicants are sub- 
jected* The questions submitted by many boards do not differ 
essentially from those a rote teacher would ask a class of boys 
and girls in an ordinary recitation. I have examined many sets 
of questions in geography for example, which called for the 
statement of facts of no importance whatever — mere text-book 
rubbish. How long will it take to reform our methods of teach- 
ing when examiners thus perpetuate this fact-grinding routine 
which has so long infested our schools ? 

I am aware that accurate scholarship is the first qualification 
necessary for successful teaching. But do such examinations as 
these test one's scholarship, and especially that kind of scholar- 
ship which the teacher should possess? A elear insight into the 
elementary principles of arithmetic, geography, and English 
grammar, is certainly more important to the teacher than the 
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ability to repeat parrot-like the gibberish that passess for know- 
ledge in many of our schools. Insignificant facts, puzzles, gram- 
matical idioms, etc., are worthless as tests of a teacher's qualifi- 
cations. 

Another defect is the absence of every professional element in 
the tests of many examining boards. The school law requires 
examiners to certify that every teacher licensed by them " pos- 
sesses an adequate knowledge of the theory and practice of 
teaching." This seems like a reasonable requirement, and yet I 
am confident that there are many examining boards that ignore it 
altogether, at least in their examination of applicants. If they 
certify to the fact they do so in the absence of any " adequate " 
information upon the subject. If the professional knowledge of 
applicants for a teacher's certificate were carefully inquired into, 
teacher's institutes would be better attended, and there would be a 
little more reading and thinking upon the subject of teaching. 
Then, too, is not the fact that a person has had successful expe* 
rience as a teacher worthy of some consideration ? I do not 
claim that experience should be taken as a substitute for necessary 
scholarship, but should not due credit be given for actual and suc- 
cessful service ? 

Finally, Mr. Editor, can not examiners ascertain more satisfac- 
torily than at present what is true respecting the moral character 
of applicants ? An immoral teacher is surely a greater evil than 
an ignorant teacher. It strikes me that sterling character and 
professional knowledge and skill are at least as important to the 
teacher as mere book knowledge. Do they lie outside of all 
possible tests ? Enquirbr. 



Character in the teacher is the vital condition, the source of 
power, in all systems of moral instruction and training. The most 
potent influences of the teacher emanate secretly and rise silently 
from the inmost spirit of his being. If devotion to truth and 
duty do not glow within his breast, all his outward efiforts will 
avail but little. At every point of contact with him, his pupils 
must feel the presence and the charm of manly integrity. 
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ORAL INSTRUCTION— ITS PHILOSOPHY AND METHODS.* 

BY MRS. MART HOWE SMITH, OSWEGO, N.T. 

Among the most interesting of the questions thns arising, is that of the value 
of oral instruction in the tchool-room, as compared with the ordinary text-book 
teaching. No argument is required to show that oral teaching in itself is not 
necessarily better or more effective than teaching from the text On the con- 
trary, as ordinarily understood, it appears to dispense with study on the part of 
the pupil, and is so much inferior to text-book teaching. The very expression 
" oral teaching " conveys in general to the mind of the hearer, one of two things : 
either a rambling talk between teacher and pnpil, without order and without 
point; or a set lecture upon some subject to which the pupils listen, taking no 
part but to remember it Neither of these two plans contains any considerable 
element of superiority over the ordinary method of teaching from books. The 
first may, it is true, interest the children; may lead them to think somewhat; 
and, if the teacher be earnest, the knowledge thus communicated may impress 
the mind more forcibly than when read from a book. But if each individual 
lesson have not a different plan and purpose, to the accomplishment of which 
every step in its progress tends, then the thinking secured will be to little profit 
And if there be not a sequence connecting the lessons one to another, so that 
at intervals a stand-point may be made, and the various scraps of knowledge 
communicated gathered into a connected whole, then the knowledge can hardly 
be either permanent or available to the pupil. 

The second plan, that of a series of formal lectures, secures what the first 
lacks. Each lecture has a purpose to accomplish, and tends straight forward to 
the accomplishment of that purpose; and the knowledge communicated is given 
in a connected manner so that it may readily be retained in the memory. Bat 
the plan does not necessarily exact thought from the pupil. He may listen day 
after day to the most valuable course of lectures; may even remember them 
accurately ; and yet he may not, in the least degree, digest or appropriate them. 
He may not make truly his own one single thought; but the whole, instead of 
enriching his mind, and becoming available in future study and future life, may 
be idle in his memory, to become obscured by the dust and cobwebs of time 
like the rubbish in a garret Neither of these plans are therefore complete in 
itself; and both are defective in one most essential part of the work of educa- 
tion—namely, the formation of a habit of prolonged attention and reflection, 
and of earnest and protracted study. The former without some additional ele- 
ment, must end in making careless and purposeless thinkers; and the latter, 
passive recipients of the thoughts and sayings of others. 

Yet, it can not be questioned, that the communion of mind with mind — the 
actual contact of the pupil's intelligence with the living, glowing, earnest 

* A paper read before the National Normal Association at Indianapolis, August 14, 
1866. We omit the introductory paragraphs, in which are ably sketched the develop- 
ment and progress of the science of education and the philosophy of human develop- 
ment. — £d. 
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thought of the teacher~is capable of producing vastly gjreater results, both in 
the communication of knowledge and the awakening of thought, than can be 
secured by the simple study of the text-book. What then is the true philosophy 
and plan, and the real value of oral teaching? To determine this, we inquire: 
Firsty What is the great end to be accomplished in all school-room work? 
Second^ What means are necessAiy to secure that end ? 

Firsts then, the end to be attained. The human mind is to be regarded as ft 
magnificent instrument entrusted to man for the accomplishment of his work 
in the world, that work being, as we have been taught from infancy, to glorify 
Qod and bless our fellow men. That instrument, however perfect and glorious 
it may in itself be, is of little worth to him to whom it is given, unless he knows 
how to use it. In the hand of the untrained mechanician the rudest implement 
of past ages would be just as effective as the most complete and perfect instru- 
ment which modern skill has produced. Thus with the powers of the mind. 
Unless by proper training those powers are placed under the control of their 
possessor, the most kingly natural endowments may rest in obscurity, and pass 
away from the world accomplishing nothing. It is therefore, obviously, the first 
duty of the educator to develop and train the mind ; to give to man the control 
of the instrument intrusted to him. But what does this training imply ? Cer- 
tainly not the mere imparting of instruction to the mind. How many well in- 
structed men, men learned in all that can be. acquired from books, are yet 
wholly untrained. They have no means of making their knowledge available 
to the world; but it lies idle in their brain and will die with them. Much less 
have they the power to enter into communion with nature, with the material 
universe, and bring therefrom somewhat of the great store of truth it has to 
bestow, and which was intended by Providence to ennoble and enrich the mind. 

Whatever of truth is contained in, or is deducible from the finite or created 
world, is attainable to the intellect of man; and the work of obtaining it is the 
very work Providence intended for the education of humanity. Nature, the 
material universe, is the drill-room wherein the forces under our command are 
trained for higher service ; for explorations in those vast fields of truth above 
and beyond the material. It becomes therefore the most absolute duty of the 
teacher so to guide and lead the child as to induct him into this great school of 
Providence, and to enable him to desire the utmost good that the endowments 
bestowed on him by the Creator may permit him to acquire. He is not simply 
to instruct ; he is to educate, to dtvelop his pupils. He is not to carry them, 
but to lead them, step by step, in such researches as they are capable of making, 
giving them by the way only so much help as will enable them to take each step 
with the greatest benefit to themselves. 

We have suggested that thero are certain truths contained in and deducible 
from the material universe. These are the truths embraced in physical science 
of whatever department. There are certain other truths contained in and dedu- 
cible from man's own intellectual and moral being. These are the truths em- 
braced in metaphysical and moral science, in contradistinction from sjptritucU 
truths. 

Our minds are so constituted that we may derive from the finite, whether 
material or intellectual, all the truth which it contains. Spiritual truths belong 
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not to tlie realm of the finite, but of the infinite. They are not contained in 
nature, and, therefore, can not be derived from it Between the most elemen- 
tary of •piritual truths and the highest and most abstract results fronr physical 
and metaphysical research, there is an infinite distance over which the human 
intellect has no power to pass. Our ladder of logic, by which we ascend from 
a lower range of truth to a higher, may rest its base on the topmost reach of the 
finite, but it can not lead ns to the infinite. It has no support above us, and 
can only fail us. That support must be let down to us from abc^e. The ele- 
mentary spiritual truths upon which all spiritual knowledge must be built up— 
namely, the creation of the material universe from nothing; the fall of man, 
created sinless; the provision for his redemption; and the conditions upon 
which the righteousness of the All Holy passes over to the sinner, and the guilt 
of the sinner is transferred to the Righteous— these are truths which the most 
god-like intellect could never ascertain unaided. They must he revealed to 
us from above. Being revealed and accepted by faith — which is to the spiritual 
world what perception is to the natural — the ladder finds its upward support, 
and we may ascend and descend, like the angels in the vision. Being in the 
upper realm, we look down upon the lower, and find it full of beautiful types 
and symbols, by means of which the spiritual may be illustrated and impressed 
upon our minds, but from which it could never be derived. Having these intel- 
lectual truths as a basis, our powers, matured and ennobled by the investigation 
of the finite, may build upon them a glorious superstructure of physical knowl- 
edge ; but without revelation the entire spiritual world is closed against us. 

Physical and metaphysical truths have never been the subject ot revelation, 
because they are not in themselves above the reach of our powers, and because 
it was expressly intended that the search and investigation necessary to acquire 
them, should be the school in which the intellect of humanity should develop 
itself These truths are valuable to us n#t in themselves, as are spiritual truths, 
but as a means of education. The ultimate good is not to possess and retain 
the knowledge of them, but to have been enlarged and enriched in power by 
the very exercise of seeking them. 

As Providence educates humanity, so must we educate individuals. Spirit- 
ual teaching must be, in the main, authoritative, while intellectual teach- 
ing must be inductive. In our work in the school-room, we mnst in all 
m&vf^y intellectual teaching set ourselves to this invaluable rule: WhtUever 
knowledge is to he presented to the pupil, must he so presented that the very 
exercise of acquiring it shall enrich him as much as the possession of the 
knowledge itself. The great end, then, to be kept in view in all educational 
work is two-fold: to develop and train the mental powers of the pupil, and to 
impart such instruction as shall be valuable to him either in itself or as a means 
of further progress. 

Second. How shall the accomplishment of this end he secured f The 
first step toward answering this question is to ascertain the natural order of 
mental development, for upon this the general plan of our work must depend. 

Without going into an analysis of the intellectual faculties which would here 
be needless and irrelevant, we may be allowed to spend a moment in recalling 
the order in which they awaken into action. There are in the infant mind, as 
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all admit, the germs of all those powers which exist and act in the matare mind. 
No constituent element or faculty is possessed bj the latter which is not pos- 
sessed by the former. The difiTerence is simply one of the relative strength of 
the several claf^ses of faculties at different periods. 

During the first few years of the child's life, the only powers of mind which 
are in a high state of development are the perceptive or observing faculties, the 
physical agents of which are the senses. They are intensely active in the young 
child; and for a time constitute almost his sole means of acquiring deBnite 
knowledge. They place him in immediate communication with the external 
world; thus its varied images enter his mind, and give rise to thought, or rather 
to ideas. He learns how to express those ideas; thus acquires the use of lan- 
guage, and thus becomes able to receive ideas from other minds. 

Acting in conjunction with the perceptive powers, though attaining their full 
development a little later, are the conceptive or retentive powers, including 
memory, imagination, etc. They grasp and retain the ideas and images pre- 
sented to the mind through perception; recall them at pleasure; and in a fuller 
development, build upon these as a basis other conceptions — conceptions of 
things beyond the reach of observation. Later is developed the ability to ana- 
lyze, reflect upon, compare, contrast, and otherwise investigate the knowledge 
we have already acquired ; and to derive therefrom new ideas, which are ex- 
pressed in the form of abstract propositions. At this stage it is that the knowl- 
edge of others becomes really available to us, as we now have the power to 
grasp it and make it our own. Last is reached that complete and harmonious 
action of all the faculties, wherein the reasoning power attains its full develop- 
ment; when the mind is able, through it, to rise to high generalizations, to 
attain the knowledge of general laws and principles, to trace phenomena back 
to^their remote causes, and from known causes to ascertain results. 

Thus we find, in the progress of the mind from infancy to mature age, three 
successive stages, each characterized by the predominance of a certain class of 
faculties. In childhood are perception and retention alone ; in youth, the power 
of analysis and reflection is superadded to these; and, at maturity, the whole is 
crowned by the full development and activity of the reason. If, therefore, the 
various subjects of study are to be so presented to the pupil as to contribute to 
his development, they must be so treated as to address these varied faculties in 
the order of their successive awakening. In childhood, they must address per- 
ception or observation. The young child must examine, investigate, and dis- 
cover for himself, those ideas which are to be presented to him ; otherwise they 
can not become truly his own. He has the power to perceive and remember ; 
and all that can be ascertained by means of his senses, or by simple experi- 
ments which he can himself perform, is attainable by him. When so ascertained, 
that which he has learned becomes real, living truth to him, and not simply a 
dead form of words, as would have been the case had he simply learned it from 
a book. 

Later, we are no longer limited in the main to the perceptive and the reten- 
tive powers ; but the knowledge ascertained by the investigation of others can 
be presented to the pupil for analysis and reflection ; and, added to the results 
of his own tesearch, really enriches his mind. It thus aids in preparing him to 
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enter upon the higher study which is to follow, when he can bring to bear upon- 
the subject he is studying not simply observation, recollection, analysis and re 
flection, but the full strength of his matured reason. In other words, the true 
developing plan in study must correspond precisely to the successive steps by 
which the investigator in the material universe reduces any subject to a science. 
First, by observation and reading, he fills his mind with clear and accuratt 
conceptions of the multitude of objects and phenomena which appertain to 
his subject. Now he analyzes them, reflects upon them, until he has ascer- 
tained what is the essential and distinctive feature of each, and has grouped 
them in resulting classes. Finally, he rises above the details of his snbject; 
studies these various classes of objects or phenomena in their relation one to 
another; ascertains thus the influence of the one upon the other; and arriTes 
at a knowledge of the general laws pervading and controlling all; which laws 
he enunciates and demonstrates, — and his work is done. 

Thus, too, is conducted the intellectnal development of the race. First, men 
simply observed natural phenomena — not at all attempting to investigatt them, 
but attributing them to the direct intervention of supernatural energy. Then 
arose a class of thinkers who analyzed and grouped these phenomena; and 
finally, we have the scientists of our own age, whose great problem is not classi- 
fication, but law — the precise influence, one upon another, of the Tarious 
classes of phenomena remarked in the material universe. Conforming to this 
plan, we follow the true natural order of education. We do educate individa- 
als as Providence educates humanity. 

Having thus before us the end to be attained, and the general plan which 
must govern us in setting about the accomplishment of that end, let us give 
our attention to methods in detail. We begin the work of education by ad- 
dressing the senses, which are the physical agents of the perceptive facalties. 
Here the main purpose is not to impart information for its own sake, but to lead 
the pupil to observe ; to show him how to use the powers God has given him for 
acquiring knowledge, and to teach him how to express in the best manner the 
ideas he acquires. In imparting instruction, we at this stage limit ourselves in 
general to that which the pupil can use in his subsequent investigations, and 
give him as little as possible of that which must be idle in his mind. 

In regard to the range of subjects employed, the rule is this: Whatever aflbrds 
the best means for training the observing powers of the pupil, or for enlarging 
his practical vocabulary, and whatever is in itself most necessary or valuable 
as a means of further study, is legitimate work for the elementary grades of 
school Let us look, first, at the latter class of subjects. Before the pupil can 
receive much from other minds, he must have a certain command of language 
— must, as we express it, know the meaning of a certain number of words. In 
other terms, he must have, existing in his own mind, the conceptions of which 
those words are the sign. To be useful to him in the greatest extent, not only 
must the spoken word be known to him, but he must be acquainted also with 
its written form. We therefore, immediately on his entrance into school, begin 
the work of teaching him to read, and, what is just as necessary, to spell and 
to write. Some knowledge of numbers is indispensable to the study of most 
subjects, and is essentially required in the duties of practical life; hence, the 
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pnpil is immediately started upon the •lementary steps of arithmetic. A know- 
ledge of geography is also indispensable, and therefore he is early introduced to 
this subject. 

Thus much for those subjects which must be taught for their own sakes, or as 
instrumentalities for the acquirement of knowledge. Now, let us consider 
those which are presented because they are especially adapted to accomplish 
the desired work of training the pupiPs powers. Here our field is almost limit- 
less. The initiatory steps of most of the physical sciences — that is, the exam- 
ination of individual specimens — furnish us a vast field in which to work. In- 
dindual plants, animals, and minerals, among natural objects; individual- 
pieces of mechanism, among manufactured objects ; and the various substances 
extracted by us from plants, or obtained from animals — as sugar, tar, starch, 
cotton, wool, horn, oil, — aflFord all the materials which could be desired for exer- 
cise ; and the first three enable us to give him the best possible basis on which 
to build up a scientific knowledge of those subjects. To this examination of 
individual objects, together with the elementary subjects previously alluded to, 
the pupil's study is confined during the first three or four years of his school life. 
He does not at once approach the scientific department in any one of the vari- 
ous subjects enumerated; but he receives a great variety of valuable exercise, 
below and apart from the scientific element 

Each of the above classes of objects is capable of being studied from other 
different points of view : First, those which have a definite structure belonging 
to themselves, — as the plants, animals, pieces of mechanism, — may be studied 
in reference to their form, and the form, arrangement and names of their vari- 
ous parts; while the amorphous substances may be examined in reference to 
their properties. Second, each may be studied in reference to the uses to 
which it is applied; and the plants' and animals, in reference to their habits of 
life. Third, each may be again examined, in order to determine the relation 
which its structure or properties bear to the uses to which it is applied, and the 
adaptation of the structure of the individual animal to its peculiar habits of life 
may be noticed. 

These three aspects under which these objects may be studied give exercise to 
all the faculties of the mind which are sufficiently developed to be capable of 
much effort, and in the precise order of their awakening. The first addresses 
the perceptive powers alone, for the object is placed before the pupil for his ex- 
amination. In the second the conceptive powers are in the main addressed, for 
the uses of the object, or the habits of life of the animal, cannot in general be 
exhibited to the pupil: he must draw on his memory for some, while others will 
be described to him by his teacher or his text-book. In the third, he is required 
to reflect upon that which he has now acquired. He must look at the structure 
or properties of the object studied, in conjunction with its uses, and determine 
the adaptation of the one to the other. He is led to imagine certain charac- 
teristic properties changed, and to determine whether in that case the object 
could be put to the same uses ; or he imagines the object, with its characteris- 
tics unchanged, applied to some different use, and determines whether it could 
be advantageously so employed. 

These three varieties of exercise characterize laccvssively the first three years 
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of school. In the fourth year, the various objects which the pupil has studied as 
individuals, but which have been presented in regular series, are compared, the 
obvious essential properties of each class are distinguished from the accidental, 
and thus is formed a basis for the classification of the objects examined. Thus 
the pupil takes his first step in the direction of scientific study, yet even this is 
a remote and very elementary one. 

In no part of this work is the child a passive recipient of information given 
him— nowhere is he permitted mechanically to commit to memory series of 
facts with no thought in reference to them; but he is first required to bring to 
bear all the power he is able to employ in the discovery of those facts for him- 
self. He is made to do all that he can do for himself in the ascertaining of the 
knowledge he is to receive ; and only such things are given him authoritatively 
as are beyond his power to ascertain, yet are required as a means of further 
progress. 

From the beginning, every fact ascertained by the pupil must be expressed by 
him in a correct sentence. At first he only notices the most obvious parts or 
properties of the object studied, and the sentences formed are exceedingly sim- 
ple, — such for instance as: '^ The corn-plant has long leaves." " The fox has a 
bushy tail." " The sponge is soft" As soon as the pupils can begin to read 
and write a little, every such sentence is written upon the blackboard, correctly 
punctuated, and at the end of the exercise is carefully read by the class in con- 
cert After this is done, the work is erased from the blackboard, and the pupils 
are required to write the same sentences correctly upon their slates. Thus each 
lesson, however simple, furnishes a triple exercise — first, that of observation in 
discovering the fact stated; second, an exercise in spoken language; third, an 
exercise in written language. 

Gradually observation becomes more minute. The attention is no longer 
confined to what can be discovered by the senses aided by comparison, but such 
simple experiments as every child can perform, who has a pocket-knife, a cup 
of water, and a lighted candle are brought to his aid. 

New terms are given him one by one to enable him to express in a more concise 
and elegant manner the ideas previously stated in his own simple language ; and 
he is taught correctly to combine the various simple sentences he has be«n em- 
ploying, into compound ones. Thus he has learned how to interrogate nature, 
and through the expression of the ideas she has given him, the whole machinery 
of language has become available to him both in the communication of his own 
thoughts ; and the reception of the thoughts of others. Now he is prepared 
when he has finished his own investigation of any particular object, and learned 
all he was able to learn for himself, to be benefitted by what another may have 
to say upon the same topic. 

In every case the pupils follow this working, investigating exercise, by a re- 
flecting and memorizing exercise. The little ones, as we have noticed write at 
the close of the exercise all that they have ascertained during that exercise. 
This they continue to do when older, studying that which they have written nntil 
able to give without hesitation and in proper order, all the ideas which were 
brought before them in their exercise. Thus the subject matter is digested 
thoroughly, arranged in proper order to be retained, and stored away in the mind, 
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not to be idle, but as seed in good ground, to bring forth thirty, sixty, or an 
hundred fold. Whenever text-books properly arranged can be obtained, these 
should be in the hands of the pupil ; and when he has finished his own investi- 
gation of the topic assigned for the lesson, he learns what his book tells him 
upon it, and thus enlarges and fills up the outline he has obtained by his own 
research. 

Thus are secured the three great desiderata of all methods of teaching. First, 
a thorough interest in, and independent investigation of the subject under con- 
sideration. Second, close and prolonged reflection upon the subject matter 
presented. Third, habits of intelligent, earnest, and, if we may so speak, appro- 
priating study of books. 

The same general plan is pursued when we enter upon those subjects which 
are outside the range of objective research. If results from processes of reason- 
ing are to be made the subject of study, the pupil is first led over the first steps 
of that process, so far as he is capable of taking them. He arrives at intelli- 
gent conclusions from the data accessible to him ; and then by studying his text- 
book enlarges or corrects those conclusions, as may be required by the influ- 
ence of conditions which he has not sufficiently taken into account Throughout 
the whole course of instruction we aim to make him not only a well informed 
man, but an independent investigator and correct reasoner upon all matters 
that come within the range of his investigation and reason. At the same time 
by requiring him to accept on the authority of others many important truths 
which are beyond the range of his investigation, we cultivate in him the element 
of faith ; and by showing him the need of constantly correcting, to a certain 
extent, by obtaining more complete data, conclusions which had appeared per- 
fectly natural and correct, we guard against rashness in drawing conclusions 
and the blind adherence to prejudices in place of intelligent conclusions. 

This, Mr. President, is the outline of what we conceive to be the philosophy 
and method of all really valuable oral instruction. 



HINTS TO TEACHERS OF READING. 

"What method do you use for bringing out the voice?" is the question re- 
peatedly asked of teachers in Reading, and by many would-be critics, by 
whom he who has most volume is accounted the best reader. I would by no 
means undervalue this important property of voice, but I would suggest that in 
devotion to this adjunct to expression we may lose sight of those minor graces, 
without which reading were "flat, stale, and unprofitable." We want some* 
thing more than a loud tone; we want naturalness, and all those niceties of vocal 
touch which give evidence of delicate perception and true taste. Bad reading is 
in the main, caused by many little things, so little and so common that they indi! 
Tidually escape our notice. That this is true has been proved in my experience 
with many classes fresh from the public schoola I find universally the same 
faults, which must be due either to the uncultivated ear of the teacher, or the 
papil'i blunt perception. 
2U 
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There is constraint in the manner of the reader, a fear of those who listen, 
which precludes all expression of feeling. A child who is taaght to read at 
home is rarelj trouhled in that way. While he is in school, nothing effectual is 
done to encourage him to throw aside that timidity which naturally falls upon 
him in the company of so many strangers. The older the child, the harder the 
task of unfettering him. The example of a fine reader will loosen the first 
rivet Place the picture of the poem, or prose sketch, if it be such, before the 
"mind's eye " in a few, vivid, striking expressions ; fire their souls with your enthu- 
siasm, and, trust me, the chains will no longer be felt The magnetism of the 
eye, still more the magnetism of voice, brings the class en rapport with your- 
self, and you may lead whither you will. 

Another prominent fault is imperfect articulation. I do not mean that thick- 
ness of utterance which renders one difficult to be understood, but those careless 
slips from one word to another which destroy all dignity of expression, either 
by producing ludicrous combinations, or altering the movement of a lina The 
difficulty occurs most frequently with words which end in s, that letter being 
transferred to the next word, and doing for two. It occurs, also, in words which 
end in t or cA, when such words come before a vowel, as, " What a piece of 
work is man I " which is given in this form — " Wha ta piece of work, etc" 
« The sky | is changed ; | and such | a change ! " The rhythm of the line 
should be as marked; as usually read it becomes— '* The sky | is changed; | 
and 8U cha change 1 " Order in the last two feet becomes chaos, and the sub- 
limity of the scene vanishes in a breath. A very slight pause after the first word 
restores the harmony. 

Occasionally a scholar reads in the minor key, a good thing in its season, 
b«t one of which, like some other good things, it is possible to have too much. 
In such case, it is of no more use to begin the reforming work with the voice, 
Uian to attempt curing a sick person by applications to parts farthest removed 
from the seat of the disease. Watch the daily life, the mental action, in that 
scholar, and you will find everything written in the same key. Begin the work 
there. By encouragement, reasoning, persuasion, above all, by communicating 
cheerfulness, change the key of that child's thought and feeling, and the voice 
will not be slow in harmonizing. 

Another thing to be watched is the use of the circumflex inflection. Except 
in rare instances of distinctive emphasis, it belongs to the expression of irony, 
xaillery, and kindred emotions. But, in the expression of a contrast, pnpils 
whose attention has not been called to the matter, will invariably indicate the 
contrasting words, by a circumflex, as, " I would rather play than read," in- 
stead of the honest up and down slides— '^ I would rather pl^ay than rea'^d." 
I have found the most effectual way of remedying this, to be exaggerating the 
wrong inflection in such a way as to make it extremely ridieulous. The more 
undignified, the stronger the impression ; then fix the right form by persistent 
repetition. 

The worst fault to contend with, particularly with those who have no mndcsl 
ear, is peculiar to prose reading. Through the long sentences, the voice at the 
end of each clause, and sometimes each phrase, is suspended between the level 
of the sentence and the cadence. It is an indescribable tone, a drofyiaiif of 
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the voice not far enough for an inflection, and too far for anything corre- 
sponding in nataral expression. It is a tantalizing sonnd, a sort of dismal 
holding on, without a touch of nature, acquired evidently by considering read- 
ing a mere mechanical exercise, in which certain sounds are to be given, and 
certain pauses made. The pupil must be induced to read as he would speak, 
and he will break the monotony of the long sentences, by 'harmonic slides. It 
is this fault, more than any other, which makes prose reading so dull and lifeless. 
These are some of the little things which we often forget to watch. I am 
tempted to add something about pronunciation, partly for what I hope to receive 
in return. We have lately become alive to the fact that we are pronouncing 
a long list of words wrong, by reason of giving two strong accents, as ter^-ri'to^-Ty 
for ter^-ritory^ dic^-tion-a^ry for di&tionary^ d'/'Cum-stancf-es for ctK- 
cumstances^ etc. We can manage the reform very comfortably in such words^ 
It is comparatively easy to say sec^-reiary, per'-emptory, etc., when the acctnted 
syllable is the second from the offending penult But what can our Yankee 
tongues do with such words as obligatory ^ judicatory and a host of others, in 
which the accented syllable is the third or fourth from the penult ? Shall 
there be a secondary accent ? I shall be thankful to any one who will free me 
from tJiis perplexity. — F, A, JK., in Massachusetts Teacher. 



(9I00D BKADiNG is a rare attainment in our schools. Impressive reading 
superadds to this some degree of adaptation of the tone of voice to the charac- 
ter of the subject and of the style. Instead of it, we meet with a lifeless, drawl- 
ing, monotonous style, by which the sense of the author is obscured, lost, or 
perverted. In such cases reading is a mechanical, not an intellectual process. 
We can scarcely call this an attainment. An ability to read to this extent can 
be of little benefit to the pupil; it will not induce him, afler he has left school^ 
to read for amusement or instruction. Before he will do this, reading most 
have ceased to be a task ; he must have acquired the power of reading with 
floency and intelligence. And if he does acquire this power, the benefit, great 
thoagh it be to himself, as a means of intellectual advancement, will not be 
exhausted upon himself, but will extend to others. It is of great moment 
that as many as possible among the poor should be able to read aloud, so 
as to be well understood, and listened to with pleasur. — English Journal 
of Education. % 

lovORAKGE IN ENGLAND. — The Ghildrcn's Employment Commission recently 
p«iblished a report of its labors in and about Sheffield, which wrings from one of 
the London journals the prayer that Dr. Livingstone would give up Africa for a 
while, and turn his atttention to Sheffield. Messrs. Tremenhese and Tufhell-^ 
whose veracity can not be questioned— are the authority for declaring that they 
find in Sheffield lads of fourteen years ef age— good lads, too — wim money in 
the savings bank, who are entirely ignorant of everything but the trade by which 
they live; who have no knowledge of God, or Jesus Christ, or the Bible ; who 
have never heard of Paradise, and who believe the Garden of ISden to have 
been a tavern ; who are not aware that they live in England ; who go to chnch 
sometimes, because they are sent thither, without knowing whether it is a Prot- 
estant or a Roman Catholic church, or for what purpose they attend it. — Amer 
icmn Corr$^ondent, 



^(Ui^l &tfkm* ^t^mxtmtviU 



The articles included in this Department have tpedal interest to school officer», Tho9« 
not othertoise credited, are prepared by the editor. Brief commurncations from school 
officers and others interested in this feature of ^ Monthly, are solicited. QuestionM 
of interest to township boards of education, wiU receive due attention. 



SCHOOL RETURN& 



Another school year has closed, and school clerks are required by law to pre- 
pare a statistical record of its success or failure. They have doubtless received 
from the Commissioner the requisite blanks, and it is hoped that many are 
already engaged in filling them. We would urge upon all the importance of 
giving early attention to this duty, and of discharging the same with great care 
and faithfulness. The value of the school statistics of the State as a whole 
depends upon the accuracy and completeness of the returns from the several 
districts. Every township has been supplied with blanks for teachers' reports, 
and each clerk should be in possession of all necessary data for his annual re- 
port All school returns to the county auditor must be made this month. We 
shall look forward to the general summary with interest 



EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 



School directors will soon be called upon to discharge the most important of 
all their official duties, to wit: the employment of competent teachers for the 
schools under their control. Whatever else they may have done, all will be of 
no avail unless this duty be done wisely and well " Without good teachers," 
says Dr. Channing, "a school is but a name." Search, then, for good teachers 
as with a lighted candle, and, when found, employ them, expecting to pay good 
wages. Bolt your school-room doors against incompetent teachers at whatever 
price they may offer their services. The true maxim is — " Good teachers at the 
price of good teachers, but, at any price, good teachers. *' Is your school small? 
Remember that a poor teacher can not teach well even a single child. Is your 
school " backward " ? Employ the best teacher yon can find. A desperate dii- 
ease demands a skillful physician. 



FEMALE TEACHERS. 



Women are everywhere demonstrating their ability to teach and govern 
schools of all grades with the highest success. Some of the best normal teach- 
ers in the country are women. In Massachusetts about six-sevenths of tbe 
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teachers are women,'^ many of whom are gradaates of the normal schools. 
Their success in every class of schools is generally conceded. In New York 
foor-fiflhs of the teachers are women, and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction points to the fact, in his last annual report, "with undisguised 
pleasure," declaring that " it is impossible to over-estimate the value of the in- 
fluence thus brought to bear upon daily developing mind and character in our 
schools. '' Indeed, the evidence is abundant and conclusive that women are 
succeeding in the great majority of schools just as well as men — not only in 
teaching, but also in governing. So far as I am able to get information, the 
female teachers employed in the winter schools of the country districts, are suc- 
ceeding better than the average male teachers. This is due, in part, to the fact 
that they possess, as a general rule, higher qualifications. — Twelfth Annual 
Report 



THE TEXT-BOOK QUESTION. 



Geneva, C, July 11, 1836. 

E. B. White, Esq. — Dear Sir : I am pleased that you have taken up the " text- 
book " question in the Monthly, and have promised us " more anon." 

It seems there is to be an increased effort on the part of publishers and their agents, 
to crowd new books into our schools this fall and winter, whereas the "reconstruction ** 
we need is in the opposite direction. It strikes me that this question is of the highest 
importance, and that its discussion before the winter and fall schools commence is 
needed ; and I think a series of articles from your own pen would have more influ- 
ence than if presented in any other form or by any other person. As you have had 
mueh experience as teacher, lecturer, commissioner and editor, and have the data all 
within reach for showing the past and present condition of the schools of the State, 
your utterances would and should be accepted as being " by authority.'' 

If a State series ever is adopted in Ohio, the whole question ought to be thoroughly 
discussed and understood in advance. The evil of having a multiplicity of books is 
more apparent, and is really greater, in village schools than in ordinary country 
districts, partly because the schools are more crowded, and partly because there is a 
greater " floating ** population. Parents who have books which they bring with them 
from country districts, if required to lay them aside and purchase new books, fret at 
the village regulations and censure the teacher. 

Very respeetfully, yours, Asa Lamb. 

Remarks. — The intimation of our correspondent that our utterances upon this 
vexed question may be accepted, to some extent, as " by authority," has well- 
nigh frightened us into silence. We can only venture a little of the " more 
anon," unwittingly promised, by first entering a caveat against any one's accept- 
ing our views as oracular. We desire the privilege of speaking our mind with 
the assurance that what we say amiss will be rejected. 

It seems to be generally admitted that a uniformity of text-books in a given 
school is essential to the highest success in teaching. In the graded schools of 
our cities and towns this uniformity is generally secured; but in the country dia- 

* In Ohio sixty-ieyen per eent. of the teachers are women. 
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trictfi, and in some of the smaller villages, multiplicity is the role and nniform* 
itjthe exception. Why this difference? It is clearly due to the failure of 
township and village hoards to do their duty. They have the same authority 
respecting text-books as the boards in cities and towns, but, instead of adopting 
suitable books and prohibiting the use of all others, they simply leave the whole 
nouitter to parents and teachers. What our country schools most need is authori- 
tative direction ; and before they can have this, the people must be willing to 
entrust their management to the proper officera As long as Tom, Dick and 
Harry can dictate respecting studies and text-books, our country schools will be 
in coniusion. 

We do not concur in the opinion that the multiplicity of books in our schools 
is due to publishers. Doubtless frequent and annoying changes in books are 
often due to the sharp competition between rival publishing-houses, but facts 
justify us in saying that this competition tends to a uniformity rather than to 
a multiplicity of text-books. 

A school-book agent was a character unknown to the teachers of our boyhood, 
and yet the number of different reading-books, arithmetics and geographies 
found in the old log school-house, greatly exceeded the number now found in 
the neat white structure that stands in its place. "Many years since," says a 
recent writer, ^* it became my duty to serve on the school committee of a country 
town. There were 59 scholars enrolled, and the book account stood thus — 
arithmetics 29, of 7 varieties, viz: DaboU 7, Smith 7, Pike (abridged) 5, Col- 
burn 3, three other varieties, with title page out, 7; reading books, 13 varieties; 
spelling books, 11 ; and grammars, 4." This was " many years since,'' be it 
remembered, when school-book publishers were few in number and the agency 
business was exceedingly modest, if it had any existence. 

It is doubtless true, that if only one series of books in each branch of study 
was published, our schools would at once be relieved from the annoyance of a 
diversity of books and our school boards from the necessity of taking any action 
upon the subject So, too, had there been but one plow, one hoe, one scythe and 
one chum invented, there would be an admirable uniformity in the utensils used 
by our farmers, and they would thus be protected from the sharp and sometimes 
unscrupulous practices of inventors and manufacturers. But who would like to 
see such a dead-level state of things? The truth is, there is no one agency that 
has contributed more to school advancement than improved schoolbooks. 
They constitute largely the means by which new and valuable methods of teach- 
ing are made known and available to the great majonij of teachers. The pub- 
lisher of a good school-book is a public benefactor. 

Here is a matter which the zealouif advocates of a State series of school-hooks 
are apt to overlook. They need only ask what would be the effect upon inven- 
tion and the mechanic arts, were the kinds of implements and machines to be 
used in each State placed under the control of a central authority, to realize the 
importance of tolerating free competition among authors and publishers. The 
essential thing is a uniformity of books tn each school district ; and, in our 
judgment, the true policy is to secure this result through the action of the local 
school authorities. Instead of the adoption of a series of books to be used 
throughout the State, we should mach prefier to see the enactment of a law 
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requiring boards of education to adopt suitable books for the schools under 
tbeir control, and to interdict the use of any and all other books of the same 
class or kind. This would secure necessary, if not desirable, uniformity, and at 
the same time would leave the achoolrbook basiness open to competition and 
enterprisa 

It may be necessary so to regulate the introduction of new books by law that 
too frequent changes may be prevented. A statutory provision requiring books 
when once introduced, to be used for a specified period of time, say at least 
three years, would cause boards to be more careful in the selection of books, 
and would, to some extent, protect the patrons of the schools from capricious 
changes. The practice adopted by some publishers, of " giving in " their books 
to displace a rival series, is oflen an inducement to boards to throw out of the 
schools books recently introduced, and which have not been used snfi&ciently 
long to test their merits. It is not an unusual thing for teachers to be disap- 
pointed in new books, since the skillful use of a text-book requires a familiar 
acquaintance with it 

There is one advantage in a State series. The " floating'' population, referred 
to by our correspondent, is not subjected to the expense of buying new books 
when removing from one locality to another. This is desirable, but we fail to 
see in it a sufficient argument for the State system. Nor is the common argu- 
ment that local boards of education are not competent to decide upon the mer- 
its of school books, at all conclusive. The difference between the leading series 
of books now before the public is not sufficiently great to make the selection of 
good books a difficult task. Facts justify the statement that the average merits 
of the school-books selected by local boards, will at least equal the merits of the 
series adopted by a State board or committee. 

What our schools need, we repeat, is action by the local boards of education. 
One series of books should be adopted in each branch of study, and all others 
peremptorily excluded from the schools. 



SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN CLERMONT COUNTY. 

R E. "White — Dear Sir: According to my promise, I send you a few state- 
ments referring to rural and village schools in the southern part of the State. 
Our school-houses are poorly arranged and furnished for efficient teaching. 
This is the ninth year since the building of most of them, and they are becom- 
ing much out of repair. There seems to have been a mania for cutting benches, 
picking plaster, and in some places the weather-boarding has been used to kin- 
dle fires ! There are a few of the old log houses in the country yet They 
stand as so many monuments of former days. 

The *' cipher through " system of instruction still finds a place in most of our 

country schools. Children are governed, or ruled, by fear. The two extremes 

of corporal and non-corporal punishment are advocated earnestly. I incline to 

to the former under the family government at present existing in the country. 

Respectfiilly, J. H. Keech. 

Cabmbl, 0., 1866. 
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WEBSTER'S NEW DICTIONARY OFFERED AS A PREMIUIl 

To the person sending us the largest number of cash subscribers between the 
first day of September and the first day of November, we will present a copy 
0/ the latest edition 0/ WEBSTER' a UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY! Thia 
magnificent work is generally acknowledged to be the best English dictionary 
published. The retail price is $12. 

We take pleasure in announcing in this connection, that four hundred new 
subscribers added to our list, will reach the number we hoped to secure when 
we commenced the current volume. We now feel sanguine that this reasona- 
ble limit will be reached before the first day of November. The present month 
is a favorable time to secure sub8cribei*s. It commences a new school year, and 
thousands of school-room doors are again open. Teachers have returned from 
their vacation invigorated in body, and animated with new hopes and purposes. 
Many have assumed new positions, and are stimulated with the desire to achieve 
a higher degree of success than they have heretofore attained. All are moved 
by more than ordinary aspirations, and, to a greater extent than usual, are 
ready to avail themselves of professional assistance. The superintendent or 
principal that improves such an opportunity to present the Monthly to the teach. 
ers under his direction, will be successful Try it, dear reader, and may yon be 
doubly rewarded. 

The following resolution was unanimously passed by the Ohio Teachers* Asso- 
ciation at its recent meeting at Zanesville : 

"Believing the school interests of our State strongly demand a generous patronage 
and earnest support of a State educational journal ; and that the Ohio Educational 
Monthly is in every way well worthy such patronage and support by the teachers and 
other fHends of education in Ohio : Therefore^ 

"Be»olved, That we heartily commend to teachers, especially, and other school 
friends, our official organ, the Ohio Educational Monthly, and bespeak their con- 
tinued active and earnest co-operation in its support." 

The subscription price is $1«50 a year; six copies and upwards, sent to the 
same or different postoffices, $1.25 a copy. Subscriptions for six months will 
be received at one half the yearly rates. All subscriptions must commence 
with the January or July number. We can supply back numbers. Those who 
commence in July will receive the August number containing the proceedings of 
the Ohio Teachers' Association. This single number is worth half the price of 
the volume. 
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MEETINGS OP THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The three Dational edacational associations of the United States held their 
annual meetings at Indianapolis, Ind., in the third week of August The Na- 
tional Association of School Superintendents met in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives on Monday, Aug. 12, at 2 p.m. An evening session was also 
held, and two brief sessions on Tuesday. The National Normal Association 
met on Tuesday at 11 A.M., and held three sessions. The National Teachers' 
Association met on Wednesday at 10 a.m , and continued in session three days, 
adjourning Friday afiernoon. 

The attendance, owing, doubtless, to the prevalence of cholera in Cincinnati, 
St Louis, and other western cities, was not large. Very few delegates were 
present from New England and the Middle States, and even Ohio was repre- 
sented by few of her superintendents and teachers. Still, among the members 
of each body were included many distinguished educators ; and the proceedings 
were characterized by great ability and earnestness. They can not fail to exert 
a potent influence upon the cause of education throughout the country. 

Our limited space forbids any attempt to report, in full, the proceedings of 
either association, but we give, instead, a brief summary, presenting, as far as 
may be, the substance and spirit of the action of each body : 

L NATIONAL ASSOCIATIOIT OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

This Association is composed of the school superintendents of the several 
States &nd of the leading cities, including the ex-superintendents who became 
members while in office. The number of States and cities represented at the 
Indianapolis meeting was about the same as at the first meeting, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C, in February last. 

The Association was welcomed to Indiana by Hon. G. W. Hoss, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, in a neat and eloquent address, to which an 
appropriate response was made by the President, B. G. Northrop, of Massachu- 
setts. 

The President announced the presence of Senor D. F. Sa miento, Minister 
from the Argentine Republic, and, alluding to his eminent services in the cause 
of education in South America, invited him to address the Association. Inas- 
much as he speaks the English language imperfectly, he presented a paper which 
was read by Prof. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania. He paid a high compliment 
to the United States as the first nation of the earth in wealth, energy, industry, 
and intelligence, and declared it to be the high province of the great Republic 
to conduct others through the new paths she had opened for mankind. Alluding 
to univesal education as the source of our greatness, he expressed the hope that 
the time would come when the South American Republics would have the com- 
plete system of education which now bless the United States. But we dismiss 
the attempt to give an idea ot this brief and excellent address, with the promise 
that it shall appear in our next issue. It was received with the highest favor. 

A brief paper was read by J. W. Balkley, Supt of the Public Schools of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on "The Cost per captif a of Education in the different States." 
To attain the necessary information on this subject, a correspondence had been 
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opened with every State and Territory, and with many of the leading cities. 
Beplies had been received from about one-half of the States,' bat the want of 
nniformity in the statistics reported was so great that no satisfactory tables conld 
be compiled. We quote from the report: 

While we have not obtained the information sought, and are not able to spread out 
before yon the results we hoped to present, still our labor has not been in vain. By 
our oorrespondenoe the whole matter has been magnified in importance, and the neeea- 
sity of action by which the subject shall be clearly presented to the several States de- 
monstrated. 

The question for us to settle is : " What elements shall be taken into the aoe«imtf 
in order to ascertain the cost per capita of education in the several States 7 " 

1. Shall it be our teachers' wages alone ? or, 

2. Shall it be onr teachers' salaries, including salaries of oflScers, room rent, jani- 
tors' wages, repairs and furnishing, heating apparatus, printing, and other incidentals T 

3. Shall the cost of school lots and the expense of buildings erected during the 
year, be taken into the account? 

4. Shall the legal interest on a proper valuation of all school property form an iten 
in the estimate ? 

5. Shall the estimate be on the average attendance, or on the entire register num- 
ber, or both separately ? 

6. How shall the register number be reckoned, and how the average obtained ; and 
shall the number in attendance be taken by half days, or once a day ? 

7. What shall constitute the time upon whieh we reckon the cost ? Shall it be by 
days, weeks, months, or the year ? 

In the foregoing we have the principal elements necessary to form a basis upon 
which, if clearly defined and carefully set forth, having the authority and influeaee 
of this Association, will give us the basis upon which the comparative cost of education 
in the several States and cities of the Union may be ascertained. 

The paper closed with the recommendation that the whole subject be referred 
to a committee of three, with instructions to prepare and distribute to school 
saperintendents a circular asking for the requisite statistics, accompanying the 
same with the necessary blank forma 

The discussion of this suggestive paper was suspended to receive the report 
of a committee appointed at the Washington meeting to report a " plan of col- 
lecting uniform statistics in order to compare the school systems of the several 
States." In the absence of the chairman (Mr. Adams, of Vermont), Mr. WhitCi 
of Ohio, was called upon to present the views o^ the committee. He stated that 
the only feasible plan of collecting the statistics referred to, was the organiza- 
tion of a national bureau of education ; but something in this direction may be 
done through a committee of this body. He gave an enumeration and analysii 
of the statistics required to make a comparison of the school systems of the 
several States, and described the basis on which eacli item should be reported. 
He alluded to several absurd comparisons that had recently been made between 
the sci ool-attendan h of different cites and States, all drawn from statistifis 
that do not afford the necessary data for such comparisons. He read a brief 
paper which had been submitted to the committee by Hon. Ghas. R Cobom 
State Supt of Pennsylvania. He condnded by recommending that the Assa 
elation, at its present session, agree upon the items of statistics which the com- 
mittee suggested by Mr. Bulkley, should call for, and the basis on which these 
several items should be reported. 

The report was followed by a general discussion, in which the want of oni- 
formity in the school statistics of the several States was admitted, and the im- 
portance of co-operative action on the part of school officers^ strongly urged. 
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A motion was adopted requesting Mr. White to write out his report for pub- 
lication; and a committee, consisting of Messrs. White, Bulklej, and Henkle, 
of Ohio, was apponited to submit to the Association, for its approval, a schedule 
of the statistical items necessary to be reported, with definite instructions for 
the guidance of the school departments of the several States. 

Monday evening was devoted to the hearing of brief reports respecting the 
school systems of the several States represented in the Association. Many sug- 
gestive and interesting facts were stated. All who alluded to the subjects, spoke 
strongly in favor of the township system and of county supervision. The reports 
from Kansas, Minnesota, and other new States, indicated a wonderful progress 
in school affairs. 

On Tuesday morning, the committee appointed at the Washington meeting 
to memorialize Congress respecting the establishment of a National Bureau of 
Edncation, was called upon to make a report of its action. Mr. White, of Ohio, 
chairman of the committee, stated that a memorial was prepared, immediately 
after the adjournment of the Association, and presented, with a draft of a bill, 
to Hon. James A. Garfield, of Ohio, who laid the same before the House of 
Representatives. The bill, with the accompanying memorial, was referred to a 
select committee of seven, Mr. Garfield being chairman, who reported it back 
with some amendments, and recommended its passage. The bill passed the 
House, and is now in the Senate where it has strong friends. It will come up 
early next session ; and, if the educators of the several States interest them- 
selves in its behalf, will become a law. 

After the reading of the memorial which was done by request, Mr. Hoss, of 
Indiana, offered the following resolutions : 

Whcbias, An approved bill, looking to the establishment of a National Burean of 
Bdacation, has passed the House of Representatives of Congress : Therefore, 
Betolvedf That the thanks of this National School Superintendents' Association are 

da« and are herebj- tendered that body for its liberal and enlightened action on behalf 

of general education. 

Metolved, That this body appoint a committee of five, to properly bring the House 

bill to the attention of the Senate, and secure its early passage by that body. 

The resolutions were adopted, and Messrs. White, of Ohio, Hosford, of Michi- 
gan, Van Bokkelen, of Maryland, Stevenson, of Kentucky, and Bulkley, of New 
York, appointed the committee. 

On metion of Mr. Van Bokkelen, of Maryland, a vote of thanks was tendered 
to General Garfield, of Ohio, for his able and successful advocacy of the bill, 
and he was requested to furnish a copy of his speech upon the subject, delivered 
in the House of Representatives, (for publication. 

The commitee on Statistics submitted a schedule of items with instructions, 
which, after a spirited and able discussion, was adopted. Messrs. Coburn, Hos- 
ford, and Hoss, were appointed a committee to carry into effect the plan adopted, 
and they were instructed to collate the statistics collected, and report the same 
to the Association at its next meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Cruikshank, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a committee of three was 
appointed to collect, collate, and prepare uniform statistics of the schools in the 
leading cities of the IJnioa Committee — Messrs. Cruikshank, Pickard, of 
Chicago, and Shortridge, of Indianapolis. 
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Mr. Hoss, of Indiana, offered the following resolutions : 

JResolved, That a committee of fiye be appointed to devise and adopt means for 
Beouring statistics, showing the relation between pauperism and education, orime and 
education, and intemperance and education, setting forth also the cost of same. 

Eeaolved, That we respectfully solicit the School Superintendents of the Tarious 
States and cities through the country, to eoUeot in an authentic and reliable form^ tiM 
statistics indicated in the above resolution. 

The resolutions were adopted, and Messrs. Edwards, of Illinois, Hoss, Cmik- 
shank, Gregory, of Michigan, and Adams, of Vermont, were appointed the 
committee. 

Mr. Olcott, of Indiana, offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Beaolved, That it is the unanimous opinion of the National Association of School 
Superintendents, that Free High Schools form an essential part of each State School 
System. 

Messrs. Cruikshank, Hoss, and Norris, of Ohio, were appointed a committee 
on Publication. 
The following officers were elected : 

Prestdent'-B. E. White, of Ohio. 

Vice Presidents — D. Stevenson, of Kentucky; J. L. Pickard, of Chicago; 
J. W. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary — L. Van Bokkelen, of Maryland. 

Corresponding Secretary — Geo. W. Hoss, of Indiana. 

Treasurer — J. M Olcott, of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Executive Committee — Chairman : J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania; 
D. Doty, of Detroit; W. R White, West Virginia; L T. Goodnow, of Kansas; 
J. S. Adams, of Vermont 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered the retiring President for the able 
and efficient manner in which he had performed the duties of his office. 

The Association adjourned to meet on the Monday preceding the next meet* 
ing of the National Teachers' Association, and at the same place. 

n. NATIONAL NORMAL ASSOCIATION. 

This Association is composed of the principals, teachers and active friends of 
Normal Schools. President Edwards, of the Illinois Normal University, opened 
the session with a brief reference to the progress of these schools, and the office 
they are to fill in the great work of education. 

The first paper was read by Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, of the Oswego Normal 
and Training School Subject: "Oral Instruction — ^its Philosophy and Hetb- 
ods." It elici the highest commendations. It is found in this number. 

The second pape was read by R C. Hewett, of the Illinois Normal Umve^ 
sity. Subject : " Oral Instruction — its Uses and Limitations." This was also 
an excellent paper, and should be widely circulated and read. 

Eaih of the above papers was strongly indorsed by those who participated in 
their discussion. 

The third paper was read by Prof Wm, F. Phelps, Principal of the Minne- 
sota Normal School The central thought of this paper was that normal 
schools should be graded to meet the wants of different classes of teachaim 
There should be a sufficient number of an elementary grade, located in difEet- 
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ent parts of the State, to prepare teachers for primary and common schools, and 
one of a higher grade for teachers of high schools, academies and colleges. 

The recommendation was well-received, and, although the discussion took a 
very wide range, the importance of providing professional trainin^^ of an ele- 
mentary character for the great body of our teachers, was distinctly recognized 
and urged. 

The fourth paper was a long account of the brief history of the Kansas Nor- 
mal School (founded in 1865), and was read by the Principal, Mr. L. B. Kellogg. 

This was followed by brief but encouraging reports of normal school efforts in 
other States. It was stated that the whole number of normal schools now 
organized in this country, is thirty three. 

The following officers were elected ; 

President — D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts. 

Vice President8-»E. A. Sheldon, of New York; M. A. Newhall, of Mary- 
land; W. F. Phelps, of Minnesota; J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania. 
Secretary — ^L. B. Kellogg, of Kansas. 
Treasurer — E. C. Hewett, of Illinois. 

The Association adjourned to meet at the call of the President 

Our notice of the National Teachers' Association is deferred until next month. 



THE OBJECTS OF THE RECITATION. 

What are the principal objects of a recitation? Why should it thoronghlj test the 
papirs study ? What is the difference between teaching and talking ? What, in 
your opinion, are the more common faults of teachers in conducting recitations ?— 

QueHion» on the Theory and Practice of Teaching, 

The first step in answering these questions is to determine what is the true 
end or aim of education. A mistake here will mislead the teacher throughout, 
whether his inquiries relate to means or methods, to aims or results. If, for 
example, he holds that knowledge is the great end of education, his entire schooL 
room work will point in this direction; if, on the contrary, he believes mental 
disctpltne to be the chief end of his labors, all his methods will conform to this 
test or guiding: doctrine. 

Without attempting here to fortify our position with arguments, we state that, 
in oar opinion, the value of every school study or tuitional method is to be 
measured by the application of the following tests in the order of their state' 
fnent: 1. What is its worth as a means of mental development? 2. What is 
the practical value of its facts for the purposes of guidance ? 

It is to be observed that the question involved is simply the proper subordi' 
nafionoi these tests; not wheUier either is of worth, but which is of most 
worth. 

With this guiding principle in view, we turn to the inquiry, " What are the 
pnncipal objects of a recitation?*' The answer plainly is: I. To develop the 
mental powers of the pupil — to train him to think. 2. To fix in his memory a 
knowledge of the facts and principles contained in the lesson. These are the 
two great results which every recitation should secure. 
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Bat how must the recitation be conducted in order to secure these results? 
What powers or faculties are to be developed in a given recitation ? What inu 
mediate aims must guide the teacher ? These are the questions which confixmt 
the inexperienced teacher, and which he must answer. 

Nor is it enough that he has a general idea of what he is to accomplish. He 
must come before his class to secure particular results, by particular methods. 
Still, a clear and definite conception of the distinctive characteristics of the 
recitation in general, will aid in deteimining the ends and means of each 
special recitation, and the inquiry js, therefore, pertinent]: What are the aims or 
objects of a good recitation ? 

In conducting the recitations of classes advanced beyond what is denomi- 
nated primary work, the teacher should aim— 

L To test thoroughly the pupil's study. 

2. To make clearer and more permanent his knowledge. 

3. To impart instruction : (a) indirectly, by leading the pupil to discover 
truth; (h) directly, by communicating information beyond his reach. 

4. To train him to tell what he knows: (a) in good language; (&} inth dis- 
tinct enunciation. 

It is believed that this classification of the immediate ends of the recitation 
will, upon examination, be found nearly exhaustive, and that the specifications 
are made in the order of their relative importance. Let us consider each 
briefly: 

1. The essential condition of mental development, the first great end of school 
training, is brain-work. The teacher may guide and stimulate, but the wrest- 
ling with the difficulties of each lesson must be the pupil's. To this end every 
requisition of the recitation must necessitate critical, earnest, vigorous stndjon 
the part of the pupil It is this search after truth, this struggle of the mind to 
discover and grasp it, that imparts strength and vigor to the mental powers. In 
the teacher's direction of the recitation, there should, of course, be exposition 
and instruction, but these should be given with a view to guide and increase the 
efforts of the pupil, rather than to convert him into a passive recipient or store- 
room. The class-work of the teacher should reveal clearly the results of the 
pupil's thinking ; should disclose every failure — should, in a word, thoroughly 
test his preparation. This is the first object of the recitation. 

2. The recitation must not only test the pupil's knowledge, but it must : 
liiis knowledge clearer and more permanent This the teacher may \ 
plish by so ordering his questions or tests that the pupil may be led to see the 
facts and principles learned in their mutual relation and dependence, and thus 
be able to reduce his knowledge to a more complete systenou We place iUs 
result as the second object of the recitation. 

3. The recitation should make actual additions to the pupil's knowledge^ either 
by aiding him in the discovery of truth, or by directly imparting to him informa- 
tion otherwise beyond his reach We call special attention to the italicueed 
words. Whether mental training or the retention of knowledge is the end 
sought, the pupil should never be directly told what he can be led to find out ftr 
himself The teacher should persistently hold to this cardinal principle. We 
can only add that it is a serious and pernicioui error to make the commiudcft- 
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tion of knowledge the first and great end of school training. Talking is not 
teaching. 

4 The ability to express one's lihonghts clearlj and in good language, is the 
prime grace of scholarship, and, as a consequence, the imparting of this ability 
should hold a prominent place in school instruction. Every recitation should, 
indeed, be made a practical drill in the use of language. The ideas the pupil 
wishes to convey, should be expressed fully and clearly, and they should be 
spoken with a natural and distinct utterance. 



EDITORIAIi MISCELiLiAlirT. 

The great event of the year is the laying of the Atlantic Cable, which was oonsum- 
mated on the 28th of July. Dispatches are now transmitted from London to New 
York in two hours, and the oitixens of Oinoinnati, St. Louis and Chicago read each 
morning dispatches sent the previous day from Rome, Berlin and St. Petersburg t 
This is the crowning triumph of seienee. A dispatch just received from mid ocean, 
announces the finding and suocessfal raising of the cable lost last year. Before theB« 
lines reach the eye of the reader, two cables will connect Europe and America. 

Mas. Smith's Paper on Oral Xnstbuction. — ^We invite the special attention of 
our readers to this excellent essay. It is the most philosophical and satisfactory dis- 
OQSsion of this subject we have ever read, and we wish it could be carefully studied by 
every primary teacher and school superintendent in the country. The paragraph 
eonounencing at the bottom of page 305, is remarkably felicitous both in thought and 
expression. It would grace the pages of the most gifted of American writers. The 
only exception we take to the paper, is the sharpness of the lines drawn between the 
suooessive periods of mental evolution. While these periods are characterized by the 
■peoial activity of the faculties named, none of the mental powers are wholly dor- 
mant. The little child compares, imagines and reasons, as well as perceives, but these 
mental acts are occasional and feeble. This fact is, indeed, stated in the philosophi* 
eal part of the essay, but, as it seems to us, is not clearly recognized in the discus- 
sion of methods. 

IvDiANA Stats Nobical Institutes.— These institutes, four in number, held under 
the direction of the State Teachers' Association, were a decided success. Over five 
hundred of the live teachers of the State were in attendance, and received valuable 
prolenional instruction. They have returned to their respective fields of labor, carry- 
iaf with them new ideas and higher purposes. President Edwards, Mrs. Smith, and 
others associated with us, did a work that will long be felt in the schools of the State. 
We have never spent a month in more delightful labor. We were specially pleased 
with the spirit of the teachers. Under the efficient and worthy leadership of Super- 
intendent Hoss, they are bound to make the schools of Indiana equal to the best ii^ 
the country. May God bless them in their great work. 

-A QvKBTioN Answered. — A subscriber at Clyde, 0., wishes us to settle a dispute 
among the teachers of Sandusky county by answering this arithmetical question : 
** igrhat number is a third more than sixty ? " Since a third of sixty is twenty, the 
number that is a third more than sixty must be sixty plus twenty, or eighty. Eighty 
if a third more than sixty, and sixty is a fourth less than eighty. Ninety is a half 
more than sixty, and sixty is a third lest than ninety. 
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Teachers' Institutes. — Fifteen teachers' mstitntes, most of them continuing in 
session from three to five weeks, were held in Ohio in the months of July and August. 
"We have received reports from those held at Lanoaster, Batavia, Racine, Marjaville, 
Ti£Bn, Kenton, Greenville, and Dayton, hut, owing to a wrong estimate respecting the 
amount of copy furnished the printer, we can not notice them until next month. Will 
the secretary of each institute held send us a brief report, including names of instruc- 
tors, number in attendance, etc. ? An institute is to be held at Wooster the last 

week of September. 

The Teacher's Encyclopedia. — Teaohers, as a class, can not provide themselves 
with encyclopedias, or such other books of reference as would aid them in their labors, 
but in the latest edition of Webster's magnificent Quarto Dictionary they have a 
worthy substitute. Whenever I meet teaohers in their associations or institutes, or 
in private, I earnestly present to them the great advantage they would derive from 
having this work near them. It will tend to make them accurate, while the definitions 
and illustrations will suggest many new ideas for elaboration among their pupils. — 
Tf . E, White, State Supt. of Free Sekoolt, We§t Virginia. 

The American Journal of Education for June contains : I. Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem of Normal Schools -, II. The Oswego Normal and Training School ; III. Advice 
on Studies and Conduct ; IV. National Teachers' Association ; V. Educational Duties 
of the Hour j VI. Object Teaching ; VII. State Normal School System j VIII. Edu- 
cation as an Element in the Policy of Reconstruction ; IX. National Educational 
Bureau ; X. American Educational Association ; XI. Formation of Character the 
Main Object of Education ; XII. Home and School Ttraining One Hundred Years 
Ago; XIII. Public Instruction in Austria ; State Educational Conventions and Asso- 
ciations; XV. American and National Conventions and Associations ; XVI. Educa- 
tional Miscellany and Intelligence. Papers V, VI, VII, VIII and IX were read be- 
fore the National Teachers' Association at the Harrisfourg meeting in 1865. Price> 
single number, $1.25. 

Joseph Moore, Bush Hill, N. C, recently sent us sixteen subscribers. An eminent 
teacher of a neighboring State whom he consulted in reference to the selection of a 
journal best adapted to common-school teachers, recommended the Ohio Educatioval 
Monthly. 

Mb. Jat Cooke has contributed $25,000 for the endowment of an additional theo- 
logical professorship at Konyon College, and has nominated Rev. Dr. Bronson, reetor 
of the Episcopal Church in Sandusky, to fill the chair. 

Since the burning of the colored school-houses at the time of the riots in MempUB^ 
a building of sufficient capacity for the accommodation of four or five hundred schol- 
ars has been erected by the Freedmen's Bureau, with the name of Phoenix Eduea- 
tional Institute. 

Charles Kingsbury, for many years superintendent of the schools of Ironton, 0., 
died in that city on the 6th of July, of consumption. He was a successful teaefaer 
and a good man. But for poor health, he would have stood among the most aotirs 
educators of the State. The spirit was willing but the flesh was weak. His memoiy 
will he cherished by all who knew him. 

H. J. Caldwell has resigned the superintendenoy of the public schools of Wamfli 
0., to take charge of the schools of Gallipolis, 0. 

Pbof. Jahes H. Fairchild was inaugurated President of Oberlin Oolleg« oa thf 
22d of August. He has been ooaneoted with the College many yean. 
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A History of the Unitkd States prom 1492 to 1866. For the use of Schools. By 
Joseph C. Martindale, M.D., Principal of the Forest Grammar School, Philadel- 
phia. Philadelphia : Eldredge k Brother, 1866. 

This compend presents in a concise form the principal events of the history of the 
United States. It contains little or no reference to the causes of these events or 
their consequences, and is remarkably free from political or other bias. Events 
whether noble or ignoble, whether redounding to the glory or to the shame ©f the 
country, are faithfully recorded, and usually " without note or comment.** The evi- 
dent aim of the author was to present an unadorned record of the great facts of Ameri- 
can history. The events are well-selected and classified, and are recited in their 
chronological order. The appendix contains a full chronological table ; the chronol- 
ogy of wars and treaties ; and a large number of other tables which will be found 
exceedingly valuable for purposes of reference. The work is, in a word, an admira- 
ble f&ct-compend ; and all teachers who use the memoriter methpd in teaching history, 
will thank the author for his short, clear sentences, and the small compass into which 
he has condensed the wonderful record. 

PBIKABY Elements op Algebra, for Common Schools and Academies. By Joseph 
Bay, M.D. Revised Electrotype Edition. Cincinnati: Sargent, Wilson ife Hinkle. 

Elimekts of Algebra, for Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. By Joseph 
Ray, M.D. Revised Electrotype Edition. Cincinnati : Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle. 

Ray's Algebras long since took their place among the most thorough and practical 
treatises on this science used in American schools. Eminent mathematicians, as well 
as the more common teachers of algebra, have strongly comdiended them for their 
progressive arrangement and the concise and scientific manner in which the several 
subjects are treated. Throughout both works the natural and, consequently, logical 
order of reaching the general through the particular is, in the main, adhered to, and 
the pupil is thus enabled to master the higher generalizations and the more abstruse 
principles of the science with comparative ease. In other words, he is led to the 
heights of the science by progressive and easy steps. But it is a waste of time for us 
to enumerate the excellencies of text-books so widely known as Ray's Algebras. Our 
readers are moUt interested in the changes which the work of revision has efi'ected. 

On opening the Elementary Algebra we miss the oral problems at the beginning of 
the old edition. These have been omitted, indicating that what was once called " In- 
tellectual Algebra" has had its day. Looking farther on we find, here and there, a 
material reduction in the number of examples, and judicious abridgments of rules and 
demonstrations. A few new methods of proof, more strictly algebraic than the old, 
please us, and we are glad to find designated places for general review. The skillful 
teacher of mathematics knows that when successive heights are reached, it is exceed- 
ingly profitable to look back over the space traversed, and take a new survey of its 
difficulties. The " General Reviews " scattered through the work will prove^ beyond 
question, a valuable feature. 

The changes noticed in the Higher Algebra are not so numerous. In a few instances 
we find a reduction in the number of problems and the substitution of a few new 
methods of demonstration. Some of the rales and definitions haye been retouohed, 
adding to their conciseness or oleameis. 

20* 
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On the whole, the changes made in both works are believed to be improvements 
which will enhance their value and usefulness. They are printed from new electro- 
type plates on good paper, and are substantially and neatly bound. 

This Science op Government in connection with American Institutions. By Joseph 
Alden, D.D., LL.D., late President of JcffSerson College, and Author of £lements 
of Intellectual Philosophy, etc. New York : Sheldon k Company. 1866. 

Educators begin to recognize the fact that American citizens are as a class lamenta- 
bly ignorant of the fundamental principles which underlie their political institutioni. 
The examinations of applicants for teachers' certificates show that not more than one 
teacher in four can even name the three Departments of the National Government or 
give the simplest statement of their relative functions. If this is true of teacheri, 
what must be true of the great body of our people ? The remedy for this state of 
things, all agree, must be found in the schools. ]n them must be imparted to our 
youth a knowledge of those distinctive and elementary principles of the Constitution 
which animate the nation and control the administration of the government. Nor is 
this a difficult task. Neither the mechanism nor the principles of government are as 
difficult to understand as the mechanism and the principles of the globe which make 
up the science of geography. What is wanted is an elementary manual which shall 
present the subject in a simple and comprehensive manner. The work before ns 
claims to be such a manual. It unfolds the origin and necessity of goverment, its ob- 
ject and sovereign power; the difierent forms of government; and the nature of rep- 
resentation in a republic. It then presents a succinct history of the formation, the 
gradual development rather, of the United States Government. The next one hundred 
and twenty pages are devoted to a simple exposition of the Constitution. Then fol- 
low three chapters which treat respectively of the constitutions of the different States, 
of international law, and different kinds of law. The whole is comprised within less 
than two hundred and fifty pages of clear and open type. We are least pleased with 
the first four chapters. We read them with the wish that the treatment of the several 
topics they present, had been more logical and exhaustive. The chapter on suflrage 
is, as an argument, specially weak, and, in our judgment, had better have been entirely 
omitted. The work would meet our ideas of a text-book better if it contained less of 
argument and more of analysis and method ; still we can heartily commend it as tht 
best treatise of the kin a we have yet examined. Let it be widely and thoroughly 
used in our schools. 

Apgars* Geographical Drawing- Book. A New and Improved System of Map- 
Drawing, designed to be used as a Primary Geography by Beginners, and aa a Com- 
panion Geography by those who wish to acquire the Art of Drawing Maps from 
Memory. By E. A. k A. C. Apgab, Authors of Geographical Charts and Hand- 
Book. Philadelphia : Published by J. B. Cowperthwait. 1866. 

The title-page of this work gives its design, but an examination of its contents can 
alone convey an idea of its unique character. It is net only a complete manval oo 
map-drawing, but it also presents in detail a method of teaching geography on the 
basis of map- drawing. In connection with the map of each country, is presented for I 
study and recitation, a brief description of its physical characteristics. The drawioff 
of the map and a description of the objects located upon it afford the drill in loesl 
geography, the aim of which is to impress the map-picture of the country indelliblj 
npon the mind of the learner. The work is designed for pupils snfficiently adTaaeed 
to enter intelligently upon the study of maps. Teachers will find it a veiy sugMftiTe 
and instructive manual^ and we commend it to their attention. 
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The Metrical System of Weights and Measures. Designed to acccompany Ray's 
Series. Cincinnati: Sargent, Wilson £ Hinkle. 

This is the title of a little pamphlet of twenty-four 16mo. pages, prepared to facili- 
tate the study of the Metrical System in our schools. It not only presents the his- 
tory and explanations of the system with the necessary tables, but under each table 
are given numerous examples for practice. Over one hundred miscellaneous problems 
are added, including those in which the ordinary denominations are reduced to the 
metrical system and vice versa. The work was, in the main, translated from the 
French, and critically examined by Prof. A. H. Newton, of Yale College, who has 
given special attention to this subject. 

Payson, Dunton & ScRiBNER*s NATIONAL SYSTEM OP PENMANSHIP. Reviscd and 
Improved. Crosby & Ainsworth, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 1865. 

This series of copy-books now consists of twelve numbers — Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5 and 6 
constituting the Common School Series; Nos. 7, 11 and 12 the Business Series,* and 
Nos. 8, 9 and 10 the Ladies' Series. The characteristic feature «f the books is their 
admirable adaptation to the wants of our schools. They are, indeed, well-nigh per- 
fect instruments for the teaching of writing to boys and girls. The copies commence 
with the simple elements, and, by a regular and easy gradation, end with sentences 
and business forms. Each difficulty is introduced at the proper time, and in such a 
manner that it may be easily overcome. The exact form of each element and letter is 
made plain by a simple analysis, and the pupil is guided in his efforts to produce 
the same, by a system of ruling and spacing which indicates the point of commence- 
ment, slope, height, etc. In short, whatever years of experience and experiment in 
teaching and copy-book making have shown to be valuable improvements, has, at each 
successive revision of this series, been incorporated, until it now presents a system of 
teaching writing so simple, definite, and progressive that no teacher who faithfully 
uses it, can fail to attain a reasonable degree of success. The copy-books are accom- 
panied with six Writing Tablets, containing an analysis of the principles and letters 
together with exercises for drill and class-teaching (of black-board size), and a Man- 
ual of Penmanship, containing a full presentation of the system, with directions for its 
use. The books are made of the best quality of paper, and are beautifully engraved 
and printed. 

Thh Little Corporal. — We most heartily wish that this sparkling and instructive 
paper could be placed in the bands of every boy and girl in the country. It always 
comes with its sword drawn against wrong, and with noble and brave words for the 
right. Our young folks think the months very long that separate its visits, and often 
inquire for it with manifest disappointment. See second page of cover for terms, etc. 

Phipps' Mammoth Musical Diagrams. — These diagrams will serve even a better 
purpose in teaching vocal music than charts do in teaching penmanship. They are 
conveniently mounted, all on a single roller, and can be readily used in any school- 
room. See publishers' card. 

Books Received for Notice. — From A. S. Barnes A jCo. — Jewell's School Govern- 
ment, and Fowle's Teachers' Institute ; J. B. Lippincott i Co. — The Student's Prac- 
tical Chemistry (Morton k Leeds) j Sheldon & Co. — Stoddard's Series of Arithmetics, 
Bullions and Morris' Latin Grammar, and Bullions' English Grammar; Eldredge k 
Bro. — Parker's English Grammar and Parker's Introductory Lessons in English 
Grammar j Geo. k C. W. Sherwood — Edwards' Fifth Reader j D. Appleton k Co. — 
Alden's Elements of Intellectual Philosophy ; IvisoN, Phinnby, Blakimajt k Co. — 
Kerl's First Lessoni in Bnglish Grammar; Charles Sckibnib & Co^— Gv/ot'i Pii- 
mvrj Geography. 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 

BY S. A. N. 

The question was recently asked in one of our journals : " Is 
teaching a knack or is it a science ? " Probably most teachers 
would claim for it the higher rank, and show that it is indubitably 
both an art and a science. Passing by the technical exposition of 
the theme, we propose to offer a few general considerations which 
may indirectly bear upon the question. 

In the first place, we remark that the art of teaching differs in 
no respect from other arts as regards the qualifications necessary 
for the success of its professors. No one doubts that painting is 
an art, that its rules are founded upon scientific principles; but it 
is notorious that masters in all the schools both merit and receive 
commendation for their works, however much the schools to which 
they severally belong may differ. It is also a matter of common 
remark, that imitators fail of assured success, except the doubtful 
one of being good imitators. This fact is also noticeable in music, 
in letters, and even in the mechanic arts. The utmost that in- 
struction can do, is to inculcate some few general rules of practice, 
a few cautions against natural errors, and exhibit the various 
tricks of manual dexterity which experience has shown to be use- 
ful. In other words, he who expects to attain pre-eminence in 
any art mast be an originator, or, to say the least, he must be 
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able to adapt the results attained by his predecessors, so fully and 
completely that they shall be to all intents and purposes his own. 
There have been many methods of teaching presented to the 
world, which, in the hands of their inventors, have accomplished 
all that could reasonably be expected of any system, but which 
have signally failed when practiced by other men. 

It is of no slight interest to one who has given any thought to 
the subject to learn what were the methods by which men emi- 
nent in arts, in letters, and in statesmanship, were trained. Of 
course, the best examples for our purpose will be found in those 
cases where we can trace the actual eflfect of the plan pursued. 
In the great schools, this is clearly impossible, for they furnish us 
only the average result, because the proportion of their graduates 
who afterward attain eminence is so small, that we may fairly 
consiier the success of the distinguished few to have been reached 
in spite of their training, rather than on account of any peculiar 
virtue in it. We have accounts of the early instruction of Mon- 
taigne, Pascal, Niebuhr, Buckle, Pitt, and others, who were edu- 
cated mainly at home, and which, therefore, furnish, the isolated 
examples that we need. At first sight, nothing can appear more 
different than the methods of study to which these men were sub- 
jected — ^in fact, some seem to have studied without system ; but 
in one thing they all agree, that the youths were stimulated to 
continued industry, if not by the example, by the constant interest 
.and untiring efforts of their parents. As we read the life of 
Niebuhr, it seems as if we were really striking the roots of the 
matter, that the main thing in education is to inspire a sort of 
enthusiasm in the pupil for his studies. How far this can be done 
without the aid of parental counsel and zealous co-operation, is a 
serious question, entirely overlooked in our present system of 
schools, whether secular or religious, in which, as a general rule, 
too much responsibility is thrown upon the teacher, and far too 
little assumed by the parent. It is easy to see that enthusiasm 
can not be expected in a teacher who does not clearly apprehend 
his duties, and who only imperfectly comprehends the methods he 
pursues, and, further, that he can not arouse enthusiasm in his 
pupils without being himself zealous, for enthusiasm is contagious, 
not endemic. Given then two men, one learned, pedantic and 
torpid, the other deficient in knowledge but anxious ta know more 
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and to impart his knowledge, and it will not be difficult to predict 
ifhich will excel in teaching. 

So far as the personal qualities of the instructor are concerned, 
whether stupid or intelligent, showy or solid, sluggish or active, 
the teacher is born, and not made, as truly as any poet can be. 
Natural genius is also required in all that pertains to the govern- 
ment of the school. No military academy in the world has ever 
made, or can make, a successful commander out of a weak, timid, 
and vacillating man. The best it can do is to make him a mar- 
tinet in routine and accomplished in regimental tactics. So no 
teacher can control his boys without something of the talent which 
characterizes a great captain. Weakness and irresolution, strength 
and decision of character are innate. The teacher's eye and 
voice are by far the surest indication of his value. Let there be 
the slightest evidence of wavering in either, and who will detect 
it sooner than the school boy ? There will be no need of frowns, 
bluster, or blows, if the pupil recognizes his master in the steady 
resolution of the face. Subordinate to these qualities is an inde* 
finable tact which some men possess of guiding and influencing 
others without perceptible exertion or manifest purpose ; a qual- 
ity which belongs alike to statesmen and to leaders in polite 
society, but which attains its purpose as surely over an undisci- 
plined throng of boys as over the ignoble mob. 

To this extent teaching is a knack. This knack had Arnold, 
Pestalozzi, Hamilton, Nott, and others eminent in teaching. It 
implies the possession of at least two of the qualities mentioned, 
viz : the ability to govern well and the power of awakening enthu- 
siasm. The success of these men verifies the old proverb that a 
good scholar goes beyond his master, and explains the seeming 
paradox that so many eminent teachers are inferior scholars, while 
profound scholars are often worthless as teachers. 

Now, to what extent is teaching a science ? Manifestly so far 
as it develops latent talent, or aids it in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. This it may do in various ways. Some methods of pre- 
senting a given subject are universally acknowledged to be the 
best possible, and these methods may be learned and applied by 
every one. For instance, a bungler might be supposed to attempt 
to lead a tyro who had no knowledge of geometry, over the pon9 
OMinarwrn; the artist would prepare the way by Jiundry axioms, 
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postulates, and ]emmas. Genias may often blunder in the sad 
school of experience, before it reaches the certain path. Science 
warns the traveler from many an impassable bog, by exhibiting 
the errors of other men. Enthusiasm, unfettered, may run wild. 
Science develops the laws which command success. Then, again, 
science details many a useful hint regarding the economy of time ; 
the best means of securing thoroughness, or of rousing flagging 
interest; and many a purely mechanical trick in the management 
of classes, which will amazingly benefit the teacher of mediocre 
talent. It considers questions which ordinary experience reaches 
only after a lapse of time, of apparatus and experiments, of the 
comparative merit of systems, of the methods of analysis and 
synthesis, of the presentation of the abstract or the concrete, or 
of the relative value of lecturing and recitations, and the like. In 
these and many other ways, teaching fulfills the definition of a 
science in that ^4t is knowledge so classified and arranged that it 
may be conveniently taught, easily learned, and readily applied." 
For the development of the science of teaching, educational 
journals and normal schools are established, teachers' institutes 
and conventions organized. Incidentally, normal schools impart 
instruction of a high grade in the studies which their graduates 
are expected to teach. How fully these various agencies attain 
their ends, is an open question. Too often normal schools and 
institutes are merely academies, except in name ; too often they 
are under the control of men abounding in hobbies of little prac- 
tical worth; too often under men who have no peculiar qualifica- 
tions for their responsible position. Doubtless, some will be fail- 
ures; but with honest efibrt some must succeed in every sense of 
the work. 



A METHOD OP TEACHING ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 

BY T. B. SULIOT. 

A long time ago, I sent to the Monthly a description of the 
way in which I thought geometry might and should be taught^ in 
order, from the very outset, to elicit the inventive power or geo- 
metrical faculty. I will now, for the benefit of our less experi- 
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enced readers, attempt a sketch of an ideal lesson in which the 
principle of that method is to be brought into action. Let us 
suppose the class just started, and the proposition that is to be 
discussed for study at home and recitation on the morrow, to be 
that starting point in the properties of triangles, viz : If two tri- 
angles have two sides and the included angle of the one equal to 
two sides and the included angle of the other, each to each, the 
two triangles will be equal in every respect. 




The teacher draws the diagram on the board, and desires the 
class to choose what two sides and included angle shall be sup- 
posed equal. Those parts are indicated as in the figure above. 

Teacher — From these data, we are to endeavor to prove the 
necessity of the equality of the triangles in every other respect. 
Observe, I say the necessity : we have to prove not only that they 
are equal, but that they mud be equal. As this is our first propo- 
sition, our point of departure, we have no previous proposition 
or geometrical truth to run back to, by the application of which 
we could prove this fundamental property of triangles. What 
shall we do ? 

The class, in all probability, are unable to point out anyway.' 

Teacher. — In such a case, the only means in our power is to 
employ what is technically called supraposition ; in plain words, 
to apply mentally one triangle to another, in such a manner that 
their perfect coincidence shall appear to be a necessary conse- 
quence. Can any one show how this may be done ? 

A. (one of the scholars) — Cut out the two triangles on paper, 
apply the one to the other, and see whether they match. 

Teacher. — Will the class allow this to be a mathematical way 
of going to work, and, therefore, correct? 

No one sees any objection. 

Teacher. — Does geometry, like the science of mechanics, treat 
of material bodies, having a palpable substance ? What is the 
definition of geometry ? 
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JB. (another scholar) — Geometry teaches the properties or mu- 
tual relations of figured portions of space. 

Teacher. — What do you mean by figured space ? 

jS. — Space extending either in one direction only, constituting 
a line, or in two directions of length and breadth, constituting 8ur« 
face, or in three directions of length, breadth, and height or 
thickness, constituting a geometrical solid. 

Teacher. — Well, then, if we represent by figures on the board 
or on paper the two triangular portions of space whose equality 
we are trying to prove ; it is merely to assist our mind in keeping 
steadily before it the ideal triangles in question, — in reality, we 
have nothing to do with those coarse lines of pencil or chalk, but 
only with two triangular portions of space bounded by ideal lines, 
extending from ideal points A, B, C, D, E, F ; so related, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis or supposition, 1st. That the distance from 
A to B shall equal the distance from D to F ; 2d. That, at the 
same time, the distance from A to C shall equal that from D to 
B ; 3d. That the inclination of the ideal line AB to AC, or the 
angle A, shall equal the inclination of the line DF to DE, or the 
angle D. Let us conceive the line DF to be placed on the line 
AB. Can it be done so that the two lines shall coincide or make 
but one line ? 

C, — Yes, if you will conceive the point D to be placed on the 
point A, and the line DE on the line AB, the point F must fall 
on the point B. 

Teacher.— yfhj ? 

ClaBB. — Because the line DF was supposed to be equal to AB. 

Teacher. — ^Where shall the point E be found ? 

ClasB. — On the point C. 

r^acAer.— Why? 

Class. — Because the line DE is supposed equal to AC. 

Teacher. — Does that necessarily follow ? 

No one, at first, sees why it should not necessarily follow. 

Teacher. — Think ! Do you really believe that, under any cir- 
cumstance, provided only the line DE be supposed to be of the 
fiame length as the line AC, the point E must, fall on the point 
C? 

J). — No. If the angle D were smaller than the angle A, the 
iinie DE would fall within the triangle ABC ; and if the angle D 
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were greater than the angle A, the line DE would fall without the 
triangle ABC. 

Teacher. — ^Very well, indeed ! Then, without, for the present, 
considering the equality of the lines AG and DE, but considering 
merely the equality of the angle D and A, what consequence fol- 
lows from this latter equality ? 

jF.— The line DE must fall upon the line AC. "^ 

Teacher. — What do you mean by "fall upon "? 

E. — It must take the same direction. 

Teacher. — Right ! If then DE were shorter than AC, what 
would follow ? 

F. — The point E would fall somewhere on the line AC. 

Teacher. — ^And if the line DE were longer than AC, what 
would follow ? 

O. — The point C would fall somewhere on DE. 

Teacher. — Not exactly, since we have supposed the triangle 
DEF to be mentally applied to the triangle ABC, not the trian- 
gle ABC to the triangle DEF. You would express your idea more 
correctly by saying that, if the line DE were longer than AC, the 
point E would fall beyond C, on the line AC produced. 

Now, let us see what we have arrived at. Since we have con- 
ceived the point D to be applied to the point A, and have shown 
that, if the line DE be conceived to be laid on the line AB, the 
point F must fall on the point B, and, further, that the point £1 
must fall on the point C, what may we now aflSrm of the two tri- 
angles ? 

Class. — That they coincide, and are, therefore, equal in every 
respect. 

Teacher. — ^When you leave the room, go over again the steps 
of this reasoning, and come prepared, at our next lesson, to prove 
the proposition ; we will then attack the next in the same way. 

If I had my own way, the text-book on geometry that I would 
put into your hands would contain only the enunciation of each 
proposition and the diagram, with, sometimes, a few hints, to help 
you on. But, since I can not do that, let me most earnestly re- 
commend to you, not to read over the demonstration in the text 
until you have made out your own proof yourselves. If you will 
persevere in so doing, you will not only acquire such facility that 
you will prepare the lesson in almost as short a time as if you 
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followed the hackneyed humdrum method of commiUing the de- 
monstration, but you will gain, besides, a real, practical and 
thorough knowledge of geometry, not a mere second-hand knowl- 
edge, borrowed from other men's brains. You will develop in 
your minds the power of originating geometrical truths, and of 
reasoning upon them ; you will be like a composer who can evolve 
out of ^is own soul new harmonies, not like a common musician 
who can only repeat the compositions of the masters of the art. 
The class may now withdraw. 



ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE.— No. 3. 

BY PROP. HENRY N. DAY, NEW HAVEN, CT. 

{CoTicluded.) 

The subject of the sentence, or generally the noun, whether 
used as subject or otherwise, may be limited either in respect of 
its internal significance, or in respect of its external form. 

In respect of its significance, it can be limited only in two ways : 
either in respect of its extension or sphere — the number or kind of 
individuals included under it; or in respect of its comprehension, 
or the properties included in it. • 

The element of the sentence which limits a subject or a noun 
generally however used, is, of course, a subordinate element, and 
is denominated the adjective element. 

Adjectives, then, are of two general classes : those which limit 
in respect of the sphere of the noun, called definitives^ and those 
which limit in respect of the comprehension of the noun, called 
epithets. 

Definitives limit the sphere of a noun in two ways : 1. By 
means of extensive quantity, giving the two species of (1) iVw- 
meraU with their two varieties of the definitive numerals^ as on«, 
twoj etc., including the article a or an, and the indefinite numer* 
alSy as BomeyfeWy manyy etc., including the special quantitatives, 
as muchy little; (2) Demonstratives y as thiSy thaty yonder y includ- 
ing the article the. 2. By means of comprehensive quantity, 
that is, by designating which of the species is meant through its 
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specific attribute, called attributives ; as, the learned man ; dark 
clouds. 

Epithets limit in respect of the comprehension of the noun, 
directing the attention not on the numerical or spacial, or specific 
part of the composite object denoted by the noun, but on some 
property belonging to it, as mortal man ; righteous Lord. Here 
man and Lord are limited as mortal and righteous not in respect 
of their distinction from otbw men not mortal, or other Lords not 
righteous, but in respect of the particular properties denoted by 
the adjectives. 

Adjectives themselves suffer modifications, furnishing submodi- 
fications of nouns, in two ways : 1. Irrelatively ^ as, " The spirit' 
ually rich man " ; 2. Relatively ^ or as the object denoted by the 
noun is compared with other objects or in respect of other attri- 
butes, and this in two ways: 1. Co-ordinately, that is, as the 
object is compared with some other one or more of the same class, 
as " A man richer than Croesus," " A man richer than all other 
men," called the comparative form ; 2. Subordinately, that is, as 
the object is compared with the whole class, as " The richest of 
men," called the superlative form. It is erroneous to represent 
grammatical comparison, as denoting degrees in the quality. The 
distinction is thus grounded : The adjective is relatively modified 
or it is not. Regarded as not relatively modified, it is said to be 
in the positive form. Regarded as relatively modified, it is so 
either in respect to the other parts of the class to which it belongs, 
that is, co-ordinately, giving the comparative form ; or in respect 
to the whole class to which it belongs, that is, subordinately, 
giving the superlative form. 

Further, the adjective element is either normal — the proper 
adjective ; or abnormal. The abnormal adjective element is of 
two kinds : one, in which other parts of speech, phrases, or clauses, 
are used as adjectives, or to modify nouns losing their own origi- 
nal and proper power; the other, in which they retain their 
original nature. 

Of the first class, we have examples in nouns used as adjectives, 
as "A glass house," written as an adjective if used to denote a 
simple quality, as in this example, the meaning being *' a house 
made of glass ; " but with a hyphen, if used to denote relation, 
as " A glass-house," meaning ** a house for keeping or selling 
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glass." So other parts of speech are used as adjectiyes; as, 
"JK^Agr Gaul;" "The then dynasty;" ''The under current;" 
and, also, phrases, "The let-alone policy." 

Of the second class, we have two species : one employing 
nouns, the other employing clauses to limit the ohject. Of the 
first species, we have two forms : one is by appositioriy as it is 
called, and this in two ways : 1. Without a connecting particle, 
as " The mountain Horeb ; " 2. With a connecting particle which 
in extensive quantity is or, and in comprehensive quantity is as; ai 
" Milton as poet;'' that is, in so far as poet. The other form is 
by casey expressed either in infiectiony or with a preposition or 
by an adjunct, as it is called, including the infinitive adjunct, as in 
" diflScult to perform'^ 

The second species embraces proper clauses ; that is, the asier- 
tive, or as they have been inadequately called the finite forms of 
the verb, being introduced by a relative subject, as whoy whichy 
thaty and also the derived forms of the verb, the participle and 
the gerund. Both of these forms are used to limit either in ex- 
tensive or in comprehensive quantity ; that is, either as definitives 
or as epithets. For example, as definitives : " The man who loves 
virtue ; " " The man owning the horse : " as epithets, " Man that 
was created in the Divine image;" "Man aspiring to angelic 
dignity." 

The predicate may be modified either relatively or in itself* 
Relatively, it can be modified only in relation to the one or the 
other of the two co-ordinate elements of the sentence — ^the cop- 
ula and the subject. It is modified relatively to the copula only 
as it is combined with it in form; as the matter of the judgment 
can not be modified by the judgment itself* 

It is modified relatively to the subject either as to outward 
form or as to internal significance. The relative modifications in 
respect of form are those of person and numbery and serve only 
to show the reference of the predicate to its own subject, that is, 
to show to what subject it belongs; as "High stations tumult, but 
not bliss create." 

The relative modifications of the predicate in its internal sig- 
nificance are either, 1. ConcretCy limiting the subject as to kind, 
that is, in extensive quantity, by the use of a noun ; as, " She 
walks a Queen : " or, 2. Abstract, limiting the subject as to prop- 
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erty, that is, in comprehensive quantity, by the use of an adjec- 
tive ; as, " She walks calm and majestic ; " " Such a one beats 
about him bleeding, hungry, and convulsively/' 

Modifications of the predicate in itself are either those which 
belong to it as a whole, or those which belong to it in its parts. 

The first class or proper predicate modifiers are expressed in 
two ways : 1. By changes in the word itself, that is, h^j inflection ; 
2. By the use of other words, that is, by adverhiah. 

Modifications by inflection are either, 1. Those of voice, show- 
ing the direction of an action or relation as from or to the sub- 
ject, giving the distinctions of active and passive ; or, 2. Those of 
tenBCj limiting the predicate in respect to the condition of time. 

As time may be viewed either as successive or as continuous, 
we have submodifications of the tense- distinction (1) as simple, di:^ 
** I fffrite/^ "I wrote ; " and (2) as continuous, as " I am writing,'* 
" I was writing,'' 

In either case, moreover, it may be present, past, or future. 
Still further submodifications are those of time as relative or 
irrelative. Thus past tense is irrelative in " I wrote," the so- 
called imperfect ; it is relative either (1) to the present time, as 
"**! have written," the so-called perfect; or (2) to the past, as "I 
had written," the so-called pluperfect. In like manner, the future 
tense is irrelative in "I shall write," the so-called future; it is 
relative in " I shall have written," the so-called future perfect. 

Adverbial modifications are either in respect of form or of sig- 
nificance. In respect of form, they are either normal, that is, by 
proper adverbs; or abnormal by other parts of speech used to 
modify predicates. In respect of significance, they limit either in 
respect of property or of relation. 

•Adverbials of property include, 1. Those of manner; and 2. 
Those of quantity, embracing those of amount, extent, frequency, 
and intensity. 

Adverbials of relation include, 1. Those of condition or circum* 
stance, embracing (1) those of time whether successive or con- 
tinuous, present, past or future ; (2) those of place whether of 
position, direction, or source ; (3) those of order, whether in space 
or time ; 2. Those of comparison ; 8. Those of dependence, in- 
cluding the four species of cause and effect, reason and conse- 
quent, motive and result, means and end. 
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Modifications of the predicate in its parts are either, 1. Irrela- 
five, that is, in each part hy itself and without relation to the 
Other parts ; or 2. Relative. 

Concrete predicates are modified, thus, irrelatively by adjec- 
tives; as, "Alexander was a generous conqueror/' Abstract 
predicates are modified by adverbials ; as, " Alexander was ever 
generous." 

Relative modifications of the predicate in its parts are those 
which modify predicates of action or relation, that is, transitive 
predicates. They limit in respect to object, and are hence called 
oljed modifications. They are of the following kinds : 

1. Modifications by a specifying object; as, "He lived a nobU 
lifer These are sometimes, but improperly, regarded as the 
objects exclusively of intransitive verbs, so-cdled; for transitive 
verbs take the specifying object; as, "He gave a generous gift." 

2. Modifications hj immediate or passive object; as, "John 
gave his book.'' 

3. Modifications by remote object; as, "John gave A^r-his 
book ; " " He ran to the goal'' 

4. Modifications by object of result ; as, " He rein for the prize;" 
" He gave her the book to study." 

5. Modifications by a partitive object, or object of an object 
itself as action or relation. The partitive object may be either 
(1) another action or relation ; as, " He made his brother change 
his purpose;" or (2) a thing; as, "He made the water wine;" 
or (3) an attribute ; as, " He makes the burden light." 



NOTES: ORTHOEPICAL, ORTHOGRAPHICAL, ETYMO- 
LOGICAL AND SYNTACTICAL.— No. 3. 

BY W. D. HENKLE, SALEM, OHIO. 

13. In respect of; in regard of. These expressions have 
always appeared harsh to me. They have lately been defended 
by Alford. He says : " ' Jw respect of ^ in respect tOy * with re- 
spect to ;' which of these is right ? The question extends also to 
Hn regard of ^ in regard tOy * with regard to' For respect and 
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regard^ though far from meaning the same when spoken of as 
feelings of the mind, yet in their primitive meaning, which is that 
now treated of, are identical. I helieve it will be found that of 
and to may be indifferently used after these words. Both words 
have the same signification ; an act of looking hack at. The for- 
mer, respectf is a Latin word, and the expression answering to 

* in respect of,' is used in Latin. At the same time, the natural 
construction of the verb from which respect is derived would be 
with the preposition to (respicere ad). There is nothing in the 
meaning of the word to forbid either construction — with of or 
with to. The same may be said of regard^ which is of French 
origin. Still, if we agree on this much, it remains to be seen 
what preposition should be prefixed. ^In respect of^ is the pure 
Latin construction, and seems on all hands (but seen below) to be 
admitted as pure English likewise. And the same with Hn re- 
gard off ' with respect tOy and * in respect to, are both found : 
the former I think the more frequently in our best writers. But, 
unless I am mistaken, * with respect of^ is not found. When one 
of my Censors said of a sentence in these notes, that I had used 

• in respect of^ for ^ with respect tof he surely must have been 
speaking without his authorities before him. He will find in the 
dictionaries, that in the scanty lists there given, Spenser, Bacon,. 
Tillotson, all use the expression complained of. It occurs in 
Phillippians iv. 11, and Colossians ii. 16, and is certainly as much 
used by good modern writers as that which he wishes to substi- 
tute for it." Alford seems to be slightly at fault in his allusion 
to the dictionaries, for the quotation from Spenser in Richardson's 
Dictionary has "without respect of richesse or reward" and 
both Webster and Worcester quote Tillotson as saying, " They 
believed but one supreme deity, which, with respect to the various 
benefits men received from, had several titles." Huckluyt wrote 
"in respect off^ Bishop Horsley, ^^ without regard to f^ Watts, 
" in regard to ;" Miller, " with some regard to ;" Hooker and Dick- 
ens, " in regard to!^ Before Alford wrote the above, George 
P. Marsh, a higher authority on questions pertaining to the 
English language, had discussed the subject as follows: — "It 
is impossible, in a single lecture, to notice in detail the thousand 
violations of grammatical propriety, which are constantly spring- 
ing up and threatening to pervert and denaturalize our mother 
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tongue ; but the deliberate introduction of incorrect forms, whether 
by the coinage of new, or the revival of obsolete and inexpressive 
syntactical combinations, ought to be resisted even in trifles, es- 
pecially where it leads to the confusion of distinct ideas. An 
example of this is the recent use of the adverbial phrases in re- 
spect ofy in regard ofy for in or with respect or regard to. This 
innovation is without any syntactical ground, and ought to be 
condemned and avoided as a mere grammatical crotchet. The 
writers of the seventeenth century used these expressions in three 
senses : First, for * in comparison with ;' as, the expenses of the 
government are small, in respect of its revenue ; secondly, for * 5y 
reason o/, or * on account off as in respect of our ignorance and 
frailty, we ought to be humble ; and finally, as a mode of intro- 
ducing a subject, limiting a general proposition, or referring to a 
particular point, in which case it^was equivalent to the phrases 
^as to J *in reference to J respecting^ j^ so far as concerns^ &c. 
First sense, of * comparison :' * The Warres of the Latter Ages 
seeme to be made in the Darke, in respect of the glory and honour 
which reflected upon men from the Wars in ancient Time/ — ^Ba- 
con's Essays, 1639, Essay xxix. Of the True Greatness of 
Kingdoms. Second sense, *by reason,' or, * on account of:' 

* The Northern tract of the world is in nature the more martial 
Region : be it in respect o/the Stars of that Hemisphere, * '•'^ or 
of the cold of the Northern parts, which * * * doth make the 
bodies hardest and the courage warmest/ — Do., do., Essay Iviii. 
Of the Vicissitudes of Things. Third sense, ^ffelatively to,* or, 

* with reference to :' Timing of the Lute is the principal : * Tim- 
ing, I say, not onely in respect of the Person that should grant it, 
but in respect of those which are like to crosse it.' — Do., do.. Es- 
say xlix. Of Suitors. The first use, that expressive of com- 
parison, soon became obsolete, and has not been revived. The 
form, in respect or regard of^ was then confined to the meaning, 
by reason of, on account of; and in or with respect or regard io 
was employed in the sense of in reference to^ respecting. This 
employment of these latter two forms had become well settled, 
though the first of them was seldom employed except in the 
dialect of the law. Coleridge was the first eminent writer of this 
century who returned to the practice of using * in respect of* ex- 
clusively ; but his writings never bad sufficient currency to pro- 
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duce mucli influence on the language. Since his time, howevery 
some deservedly popular writers have employed this phrase ; and 
with Trench it is a pet construction, and often introduced when a 
very difierent phrase would much better express its meaning. It 
rests, of course, on the theory that in this phrase, respect or re- 
gard is an independent noun, and therefore should be followed by 
the preposition of. But this, I think, is a mistaken view of the 
subject. The word respect in this combination has none of the 
meaaings known to it as an independent noun, in the English 
vocabulary. The expression *in or with respect' is an idiotism, 
a phraseological construction of an adverbial character, and in its 
ordinary modern use, it is the equivalent of relatively. Old 
writers sometimes say * respectively to.' This is now dis- 
used; but * relatively to' is by no means unfrequent, and *in 
respect o/,' used in this sense^ is just as gross a violation of 
English grammar as to write ' relatively o/,' or ' in reference of J 
The mere violation of a grammatical rule would be a compara- 
tively small evil; but most of the writers who have adopted this 
innovation, are so anxious to parade it, as a badge of the style of 
a school, that they drag it in on all occasions, where they can, by 
any chance, contrive to introduce it, very often employing it in 
constructions that leave it difficult to determine whether they 
meskn relatively tOy or by reason of, or in point of; and the vague 
use of the phrase, of course, tends to embarrass the reader by 
confounding in expression things logically very distinct. Nobody 
ever thinks of saying, * in reference of;^ but if these phrases are 
to be governed by the rules of English construction of nouns, 
there is as good a reason for this expression as for ^ in respect of.^ 
The Latin etymology of respect has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion, for the Latin primitive was not used for any such purpose, 
or in any such construction ; and the phrase in question is strictly 
an English idiotism." This discussion of the subject is a suffi- 
cient answer to Alford's defence. 

14. In so far. I have never been able to see the use of in be- 
fore so far^ which words seem to express as much as is expressed 
by in so far. The phrase is used by Alford, John Stuart Mill, 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, and many others. 

15. Of all others. This phrase, which is found even in the 
writings of good authors, has nothing to commend it. To include 
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a thing in a class from which it is expressly excluded, is ridicu- 
lous. Draper in his " Intellectual Development of Europe," p. 
244, says, " Four years after the death of Justinian, A. D. 569, 
was born at Mecca, in Arabia, the man who of all others^ has ex- 
ercised the greatest influence upon the human race — Mohammed, 
by Europeans surnamed ^ the Impostor.!" Of should give place 
to more than. 

16. Mussulmen. I find this word on p. 342 of "Draper's In- 
tellectual Development of Europe." It should be mussulmanSy 
the plural being formed as the plurals of German^ Turcoman^ 
talisman^ etc. The proper plural is given by Macaulay in his 
article on Warren Hastings in the Edinburg Review, October, 
1841. 

N. B.—The letters of those wbo have written to me on the subject of these 
will receive attention in my next article^ 



EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 



-, Ohio, September 15, 1866. 



Dear Editor : — I have been much interested in the remarks 
on this subject in the September Monthly^ just received. They 
seem to be just and timely. While the majority of the examin- 
ers of the State are doubtless discharging their duties with com- 
mendable fidelity, the schools in too many counties are cursed 
with incompetent teachers, who hold the certificates of faithless 
boards.. All good teachers have an interest in the correction of 
this state of things. These incompetents keep down the wages 
of those who are qualified, retard the growth of a proper appre- 
ciation of the profession, and stifle all public interest in the 
schools. Hence, I hold that it is the duty of all competent 
teachers to stimulate the examiners, if possible, to the maintea- 
ance of a proper standard of qualification in the issuing of cer- 
tificates. Our teachers' institutes ought to speak out upon this 
subject. 

I fully agree with " Enquirer " in regard to the necessity of a 
change in the manner of examining teachers. The ^' professional 
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element/' to which he refers, should certainly be made more 
prominent. Let our teachers feel that a knowledge of their 
business and eminent success therein will be considered in deter- 
mining the grade of their certificate, and we shall witness a 
professional spirit among them, hitherto unknown. I would 
not lower the scholastic requirements ; but I would supplement 
them with professional attainments. 

I may be mistaken, but it seems to me possible for a board of 
examiners so to discharge their ofiScial duties as to ajrouse an ac- 
tive, progressive professional spirit among teachers. And, here, 
permit me to ask whether it would not be a good thing so to amend 
the school law as to make it the duty of examiners to see that a 
teachers' institute is held annually in their respective counties ? 

I wish your correspondent had answered his own question re- 
specting the ascertaining of the moral character of applicants. 
The subject is certainly beset with some diflBculties. I do not see 
how any personal or direct examination of an applicant can be 
made a test of his moral character. The most immoral would 
certainly try to make out the clearest case for themselves. Nor 
do I think much reliance can be placed on recommendations, se- 
cured in the usual manner. There is not a scoundrel in the 
country that can not find persons that will testify that he is a 
saint. There are thousands of people that would swear that Jeff. 
Davis is an immaculate patriot. 

I can suggest no better plan than this : When an applicant is 
not personally known to one or more of the examiners, let him 
be required to present a recommendation from some person in 
whose honesty and courage the board has confidence. When 
this can not be done, let satisfactory references be required and 
the certificate be withheld until the necessary information can be 
obtained. In cases of doubt specific inquiries should be made, 
and in no case should au examiner affix his signature to a certifi- 
cate until he has satisfactory evidence that the recipient's char- 
acter is good. No persons addicted to the habits of profanity, 
intemperance, licentiousness, gambling, etc., should, under any 
circumstances, be permitted to cross the threshhold of a school- 
room as a teacher ; and that examiner through whose criminal 
neglect of duty such a calamity occurs, incurs thereby no light 
condemnation. 
22 
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When I wrote the above paragraph I intended that it should 
conclude this unsavory letter, but I find myself over-tempted to 
allude to, what seems to me, the sharp practice of the examiners 
of a neighboring county, who manage to stretch each meet- 
ing held by them — and they hold as many as the law allows — 
over two days. This would seem to indicate great thorougtiness 
in the examination of applicants ; but, the truth is, the line with 
which they sound the depths of a teacher's knowledge, is exceed- 
ing short. Instead of continuing an applicant's examination two 
days, the job is completed in a few minutes. Why, then, it may 
be asked, does the board meet on two successive days ? The 
answer is easy. The first day's session is held to afford an oppor- 
tunity to adjourn to the second day ! The first day is the " make 
ready" part of the performance, and that you may appreciate the 
necessity for this " make ready,'' permit me to state that two 
members of the board are lawyers who, being well nigh briefless, 
are moved with an earnest desire to dip as deeply as possible into 
the county treasury. True, this is rather a shallow dip, but every 
little helps a lean purse. 

But, seriously, is not this procedure a clear evasion of the law? 
I am aware that when Commissioner you decided that if neces* 
sary to complete an examination, a meeting may be continued 
two days. In the county referred to, the second day's examina- 
tion is not a completion of the first. Each day is really a sepa- 
rate examination, as much so as it would be if separated from the 
other by an interval of a month. A Second Enquiksb. 



SENOR SARmENTO»S ADDRESS. 

[The foUowing is the address of Senor D. F. Sarmiento, Minister PIeiiipote]itiai7 
from the Argentine Republic, at the recent meeting of the National Assooiation of 
School Superintendents :] 

L1.DIES AND Gentlemen : It has been my good fortune to be associated 
through the kindness of Mr. Northrop with the 6rst step taken in Washington! 
some months ago, in the task that the present assembly intends to carry out, 
and I am indebted to the same kindness again for being invited to this, the 
second meeting. 

While Congress was engaged in discussing the law creating a central bureai 
of education in Washington, I had the honor to transmit a copy of that act to 
my government urging that it should provide to that effect in my country, whtrt 
its necessity is felt ten times more than in the United States* . 
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Thoagh onr institutions of government are also federal, we have States fur- 
ther behind in the diffasion of edacation and in degree of calture than the 
Northern States of this Union. And henee the measures that may be adopted 
at this assembly to diffuse and generalize common education throughout the 
States, and the practical means that may be pointed out to attain that result, 
will be more important when applied to my country; and it will be my pleas- 
ant duty to give a full report to my government, and to the citizens who, like 
these congregated here, feel interested in the development of education. Tak- 
ing this for granted, I have the confidence that I shall be supplied with a num- 
ber of copies of the proceedings of this body. 

It is the province of the United States, the highesl mission entrusted by 
Providence to a great people, that of conducting others through the new paths 
opened by mankind, to advance firmly to their great destinies. 

For these six years only, the world has commenced to cast its glances upon 
this part of America, contemplating in some wonderful results, the phenomena 
of a people who, under free institutions, has been raised in less than one century 
to be the first nation of the earth in wealth, energy, industry and intelligence. 

Nothing new, however, beside the military glory attained in four years' fight- 
ing, do the United States offer to the contemplation of the world. Their liber- 
ties are as old as their very existence; their wealth is developing with gigantic 
strides ; their system of common and scientific education has already attained a 
high state of perfection. 

The work of Sir Morton Peto on the resources and future of the United 
States is not the only manifestation of the investigating curiosity with which 
Europe gazes upon this country. Mr. Gladstone has not taken it amiss to ac- 
cept in the English Parliament the charge made against him of adopting North 
American principles in his bill of electoral reformation, and I suppose you are 
acquainted with the valuable work that is being written by Mr. Freeman, in 
England, on the history of Federal Government, commencing with a *' general 
view of the Greek Federation," to end with the study of the Government of the 
United States, which he rates as the most perfect and adequate to his views 
that has been created hitherto by the human mind. 

This resemblance between Greece and the United States is not accidental. 
Through their liberties and the improvements of the fine arts, the ancient 
Greek Republics succeeded within a short time in developing the noblest qual- 
ities of man, and likewise the United States, through liberty, common educa- 
tion and industry, are destined to preside over the future development of hu- 
man kind. 

The Republics of South America ought to be the first to avail themselves of 
the lessons given to them by the great Republic of the North with such an en- 
Kghtened exposition. But unfortunately it is not so. They follow a system of 
perturbations whose end is not contemplated yet The cause of it lies in the 
ignorance of the large majorities and in the defects of their political structure, 
and if we may say so, they have been inherited, and cannot be eradicated by one 
generation. 

And it is you gentlemen, who stand btfore the Southern States a)s a matter to 
be stadied, and that undertake the applioatiom of the rtaedy to their social 
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at this assembly to diffuse and generalize common education throughout the 
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will be more important when applied to my country ; and it will be my pleas- 
ant duty to give a full report to my government, and to the citizens who, like 
these congregated here, feel interested in the development of education. Tak- 
ing this for granted, I have the confidence that I shall be supplied with a num- 
ber of copies of the proceedings of this body. 
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Providence to a great people, that of conducting others through the new paths 
opened by mankind, to advance firmly to their great destinies. 
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United States, which he rates as the most perfect and adequate to his views 
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man kind. 
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afflictions,— who can eonceiye an idea of the condition of South America, when 
I tell you she is like a man who heing sick refuses to take the simple remedies 
tendered him— common education — in order to be fit for liberty and republi- 
canism. 

Our poor whites do not endeavor to rid themselves of the moral disconrage- 
ment in which they have been brought up, and the wealthy whites^ educated 
after the colonial traditions of Spain, appear indifferent to evils not befalling 
them, directly nor indirectly, though they are the cause producing the disorders 
that destroy or stop the increase of wealth. It is your mission, gentlemen, to 
extend the benefits of education, from enlightening centers, over distant places 
covered still with shadows. We have to convey the light over the whole coun- 
try, because the spots considered to be bright are only a twilight where night 
and day are yet in strifa You have the example so near, the resolts are so 
tangible, the fruit is so ripe as to be presented with all the perfections of form, 
color and exquisite taste ; while to talk of common education among us is to 
speak of something unknown and remote. It is an Utopia that only the course 
of time and generations can see realized. 

The influence of law is powerless under such nnpropitious circamstances. 
The legislator himself appears to be indisposed to believe and little solicitous, 
and when it is proposed to apply the income of the State to the dififusion of 
education, the people, able to pay contribution, do not comprehend their own 
interest in this new expenditure they are not accustomed to. I have witnessed 
in a South American legislature the sanction without opposition of the budget 
of war for four millions of dollars, and the bringing about of a stormy discus- 
sion over the amount of two thousand dollars, directed to support an educa- 
tional paper like the Massachusetts Teacher, A Congress composed of en- 
lightened young men and of old patriots have been opposed for ten years to the 
sanction of a law levying a tax for the common education of the people. 

Societies so constituted need some external action to correct their errors of 
judgment in regard to the means of getting out of the vicious sphere in which 
they agitate themselves in useless strife; and this external action has to work 
on them,— and commences to work already from the United States. The 
greatness attained by this country is for others a matter of admiration, but 
admiration is followed by examination, and this will descry the secret spring, 
the regulator of this youthful machine, which is the general diffusion of edu- 
cation, and the spontaneous and constant efforts of the best citizens to carry 
it into effect 

Your labors, therefore, will not limit their wholesome influence to the Southern 
States. There stands besides far South America where some of the bright 
sparks of these discussions will go to shine, penetrating wherever the clouds 
darken, and an aperture shall be opened to let them in. The immortal efforts 
of Horace Mann are familiar to some of my countrymen. They know how far 
the American Association of Instruction has succeeded in twenty years of exist- 
ence, with steadiness and zeal ; and now they will know through me that you 
are preparing to finish the great work commenced by that great man, which is 
generalized by this benevolent institution. 

A practical idea commences to be patronized in those coantries, and only the 
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war kindled either by the political errors of Europe or stirred up by some bar- 
barian coming out of the American forest, can delay its execution. Such is 
the idea of conveying to South America the complete systems of education 
with the laws and institution of North America, and with the intelligent men 
who might carry it into effect 

This idea is fully patronized by the goyernment of my country, inasmuch as 
it will save rehearsals and errors inherent to inexperience. The day is not far 
distant when competent men, zealous missionaries of the great cause of educa- 
tion will be persuaded to come from the United States to direct normal schools, 
to be superintendents of schools in cities, and professors of both sexes by the 
hundred, to initiate the great march they are anxious to undertake, and which 
is delayed for want of reliable and expi>rienced guides. 

What a propitious occasion to display the energy of the American people ? 
What a magnificent task for the noble ardor of the educationists ? having a 
world before them, to perfect the work in one place, to initiate it in another, 
with a certain success, with the approbation of whole populations, and having 
before them the blessings of the coming generations. 

Then the discussions of the Superintendents of Schools when assembled anew 
at Cincinnati, on the banks of the Ohio, or at St Louis, in Missouri, on the 
Mississippi, would be repeated like an echo by the friends of education on the 
banks of the Oronoco, the river Plata, or at the skirts of the majestic Andes. 
That day is approaching, and the labors of this meeting in Indianapolis, will 
do a great deal to accelerate its welcome. 



[Por the Eduoational Monthly.] 
WORDS ARE POOR. 



Yea, words are poor at best; but feeble signs, 

How dead and insufficient to convey, 

Of Nature's aspects countless, changeable, 

One lively and exact similitude. 

A few imperfect names of perfect things, 

Some general terms for action, quality. 

And obvious relation,— these are all 

The instruments with which e'en Poesie 

Essays, laboriously essays in vain 

To represent a single blade of grass. 

To imitate a bird-song, or to tell 

How looks a cloud, or feels a breath of wind. 

Not even Shakspeare, to whom language gave 

Such God-adjusted, full obedience 

As water gives to that which makes it flow, 

Or flowers give to that which makes them bloom^ 

Not even he could write what yonder child 

Seas in the rose held in his loving hand. w. k t* 
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The oHiclea included in tliit Department "have tpeeial inierett to echool ojffteerg. Thote 
not othennte eredUedf are prqf>ar«d by the editor. Brief eommununOiona Jrom aehool 
officers and others interested in this feature of the MONTHLT, are solicited. Quettiont 
of wXeTe»t to toumship boards of education, wU receive due attention* 



Township boards of education are required by law to provide, by a town- 
ship tax, the funds necessary to sustain the schools under their control "at 
least twenty-four weeks each year/' and the funds thus provided are required to 
be so distributed that the several schools may be continued in session the same 
length of time each year. The intention of these provisions is clear, bnt their 
practical execution is attended with some difficnty, owing to the fact that the 
township boards have no control over the wages paid teachers. The duty of 
employing teachers and fixing their wages is entrusted entirely to the sub-dis- 
trict directors, who may in their contracts exceed or fall short of the estimates 
of the board. In one suVdistrict a teacher may be employed at $50 a month 
and in another at $25, and the school in the former continued as long as in the 
latter— not exceeding twenty-four weeks when such continuance will exceed the 
appropriations of the township board. Whatever the wages paid, the directors 
have the right, and it is their duty, to continue their school in session at least 
twenty-four weeks, and the board must " foot the bill." By paying lower wages 
than the directors of the other sub-districts, they may continue their school 
longer, reaching, it may be, twice twenty-four weeks each year. In other words, 
while towship boards are required to furnish the necessary school funds and to 
distribute the same equitably, they can fully control neither the amount of funds 
expended nor the continuance of the schools. They can simply require the 
continuance of the schools at least twenty-four weeks, and forbid their longer 
continuance if the funds appropriated are exhausted. 

The above facts disclose the weak point of the Ohio school system. The 
management of the schools is divided between the township and the sub-district 
school authorities. The system is a sort of compromise between the township 
and the sub-district plan, and, like most compromises, it lacks simplicity and 
unity. We hope to see the township system, pure and simple, adopted, and the 
difficulties which now beset the local administration of the schools removed. 



WHY SCHOOL OFFICERS SHOULD TAKE A SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

[Hon. John Swett, Sap't of Public Instruction of California,- devotes nearly five 

* pages of bis last biennial report (1864 and 1865), to the California Ttcuiher, the oflBoial 

organ of the State School Department. He urges with great force that it would be 

true economy for the State to famish each school trustee (director) with a oopy. We 

condense a few paragraphs : ] 

It must be borne in mind that the newspapiers of the day contain very little 
strictly educational matter; that few trustees ever have in their posseasioa strictly 
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educational works ; and hence they must remain ignorant of much which they 
ought to know, unless it be furnished through the pages of a monthly school 
journal. The suggestions of such a journal on school architecture alone would 
have saved during the past five years fifty thousand dollars, uselessly wasted on 
miserably planned school-houses and barbarous school furniture. 

The school trustees are the immediate executive agents of the Department of 
Instruction. It matters not how excellent the school law, nor how heavy the 
school taxeS) if the trustees fail in the proper discharge of their duties. They 
make or unmake the school. ♦ ♦ ♦ If they choose to employ an illiterate 
and incompetent teacher, the public money is wasted. If they erect an ill- 
planned, ill-ventilated, ill-constructed school-house, it remains for many years a 
monument of their incompetence. If they build none at all, the children re- 
main in hovels which disgrace the State. If they reduce the rato of teachers' 
salaries to the wages of a common laborer, there is no redress. If they take no 
measures for assessing a district tax, the children remain untaught or only half 
taught If they think an old water bucket, a battered tin dipper, and a worn- 
out broom, all the school apparatus necessary, the teacher must lose half his 
labor for want of the proper appliances of education. If they make incorrect 
reports, the errors can not be corrected elsewhere. If they make no returns, 
the district loses the public money, and the children are defirauded of their 
rights. 

Is the office of school trustee, then, one of little importance? Does it not 
require good judgment, common sense, experience, and, above all, a living faith 
in our American system of public schools ? Is it not a wise, sound, judicious 
policy for the State to endeavor to raise the standard of qualification among 
trustees, and to provide means for thorough instruction in their duties, and in 
the needs of the schools ? The universal complaint is, that school trustees are 
not interested in their duties, and are negligent in their performance of them. 

A monthly journal of education would be generally read, and could not fail 
to excite a deeper interest on the part of school officers. It must be re mem- 
bered that trustees are constantly changing, and new men are coming into office 
who must learn for themselves the routine of business. On the broad ground 
of true economy, it is the policy of the State to sustain such a journal, for the 
purpose of keeping in existence a thorough system of education. A salary of 
fifty cents a year to each trustee would not be an extravagant compensation for 
their many and responsible duties. If the trustees are awakened to an interest 
in education, if they deeply feel its importance, the whole community will be 
made alive. 

In a State like this, where there is no class of men who have the leisure and 
inclination to devote themselves to school interests, where all are deeply im- 
mersed in the exciting cares of business, and the struggles incident to all new 
communities, they need to be aroused to action by special appeals, particularly 
on educational topics. Intelligence must precede all effective action. No school 
system was ever supported by ignorance or apathy, and schools are neither indig- 
enous nor self-sustaining; they need mind as well as money—- enthusiasm as 
well as taxes. 
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We talce pleasure in acknowledging our indebtedness to examiners in differ- 
ent counties of the State, for needed assistance in placing the Monthly in the 
hands of teachers. But for such assistance the great majority of the teachers 
of our common schools, for whose benefit the magazine is published, would be 
ignorant of its existence. Are we not fully justified in claiming that the ex- 
aminer who uses the excellent opportunity offered him in the discharge of his 
duties to extend the circulation of the professoinal organ of the teachers of the 
State, thereby renders the cause of education valuable service? The fact that 
hundreds of teachers who have thus been led to take the Monthly, gratefully 
acknowledge their indebtedness to it, not only for needed stimulos and encou^ 
agement, but also for valuable ideas and suggestions, is the conclusive answer. 

At the Cincinnati meeting in 1865, the State Teachers' Association recom- 
mended to the several Boards of School Examiners throughout the State, that one 
of the questions asked all candidates coming before them for certificates to 
teach, shall be ^^ whether, they subscribe for any educational journal, and what 
works they have read on professional topics." 



THE NORTH AMEaiCAN REVIEW ON STATE EDUCATION. 

The July number of the North American Review contains a lengthy review 
of the pamphlet, entitled " The Daily Public School in the United States." It 
pronounces it '' careful looking," but finds its analysis " not quite so thorough or 
so methodical as it might seem at a hasty glance." The author s " gloomy " and 
"disquieting" views, respecting the success of our common schools, are not 
fully accepted, but some of his most absurd statements are rehearsed as though 
they were well-authenticated facts. Among these we find the groundless asser- 
tion that the attention given to advanced schools is everywhere attended by a 
neglect of primary schools — a mere assertion unsustained by facts. The truth 
is, the best primary or elementary schools in the country are found, as a gen- 
eral rule, where high schools and normal schools receive most attention and are 
the most liberally sustained. v 

But the Review's explanation of the supposed fact, differs from that of the 
author. Instead of attributing the low condition of the primary schools to the 
existence and support of advanced schools, it seeks for the cause in the charae* 
ter of these advanced schools. We quote as follows : 

Bat the real evil, as it seems to us, is that the so>oalled advaneed eduoation oftea 
does not aim at edaoation at all, but at something else — at a longer list of accomplish- 
ments, excellent perhaps in themselves^ and in their proper place important aad esg^a- 
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tial, but, when used in this way as a costume or decoration, sure to be the cover for 
pretense, to distract attention from the true ends of education, and substitute a vaguo 
wonderment for the inteUigent interest of the public. The radical ailment which our 
author finds everywhere in the existing state of things, is not so much a want of action 
on the part of the community, as a want of interest. * * * * This want of ap- 
preciation, however, is not necessarily connected with any particular list of studies, 
nor docs it follow at all from the fact that the studies are too much advanced for the 
majority of tho people. 

Again: 

He puts it [the neglect of the primary schools] upon the diversion of public sympa- 
thy and support from the primary to the higher schools ; but this might not be of itself 
a BufiScient objection. The high schools, were they really higher, that is, if they 
taught better what it behooves everybody to learn, even if they did not come into so 
direct contact with the people, might yet have an indirect eJSect greater than anything 
that could be effected directly. The highest motives owe their efficiency with the mass 
of mankind to their direct and, as it were, refracted influence, in places where they 
have little direct effect. 

The idea is advanced that the real difficulty is the attempt to conduct a sys- 
tem of education by the machinery of State administration. The Review says : 

The original scheme of free schools in Massachusetts had nothing in it of the charac- 
ter of a State education ; the officials were town officers, and the money was raised and 
spent by the towns. * * * It is worth considering whether the apathy and want 
of interest complained of, and the want of vitality in the schools, may not be in some 
measure the consequence of a departure from the original idea, — whether in our zeal to 
help forward the good cause, and to reenforce it with material means and appliances, 
we have not partly smothered its spirit. Education in Connecticut was said (and the 
charge was not denied by those best qualified to judge) to have been ** put to sleep " 
by the State School Fund — when it was so large as to supersede the necessity of taxa- 
tioB, and to have awakened only when taxation was resumed. 

It is unquestionably true that the nearer the responsibility of maintaining 
schools is brought to those directly benefited by them, the greater the vital power 
and efficiency of a school system; but we fail to see either in this principle or in 
the facts of the case, a warrant for the conclusion that r)i( State should abandon 
all assistance or direction in the work of public education. On the contrary, 
experience teaches that it is impossible to secure an efficient system of common 
schools without such assistance and direction, and this fact will account lor the 
"departure from the original id a" which is lamented. The undeniable fact 
that the course of instruction in our public high schools is more solid and 
thorough than that in private academies and seminaries — that *Hhey teach bet- 
ter what it behooves everybody to learn" — is, according to the Review's reason- 
ing, a strong argument in their favor. How can the opponents of public high 
schools get around this fact? 

The true policy is for the State to seek to maintain an efficient and compre- 
hensive system of common schools through the people, and not independent of 
them. The State school tax should only be sufficient to sustain the schools a 
part of the year, and it should be distributed on the condition of a compliance 
by the local school authorities with certain stipulations, chief among which 
should be the raising of the necessary additional funds by local taxation, full 
power to levy local school tax being vested in the townships, towns and cities* 
The State tax should be nsed as a lever to lift up the system in all its parts, and' 
to this end, it should yield a revenue not much exceeding one^alf the funds 
required to sustain the schools. The Ohio system is believed to be a model in 
tliis respect ; and we confess that it is with great surprise that we find Ohio cited 
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by tbe Review as an illustration of the smothering effect of a large State school 
fund, derived from sources other than taxation. It says, giving the author <^ 
*' The Daily Pnblic School " credit for the information : 

In Ohio where the income of the school fund is one and a half millions, somewhat 
more than one-third of the children between fire and twenty-one attended sehool 
« once or more daring the year." 

The fact is, the income of the Ohio school fiind is less than a quarter of a 
millton — a mere "drop in the bucket" — and about three-fourths of her youth 
of school age are annually enrolled in the schools. Ohio is one of the States 
which had, quoting the Review ^ " the good fortune to squander the large tracts 
of land given by the general government, before they became valuable." It is 
true that it distributes annually for the support of schools about one and a third 
millions of dollars derived from Stat« taxation,* but this, instead of smothering 
her school system, contributes largely to its vitality and efficiency. The progress 
made by the schools immediately upon the adoption of the system in 1853, was 
too marked to be doubted by any intelligent observer. 

We leave the subject with the hope that no writer will hereafter commit the 
folly of basing an argument either upon the statements or the logic of " The 
Daily Public School" So far, at least, as the Ohio school system is concerned, 
it is a very unsafe guide. We would humbly suggest that the imperfecttons of 
human nature may be worth considering when looking for the cause of a want 
of proper appreciative interest in the schools on the part of the people. It is 
believed that there is a lack of proper interest in many other good things. 



NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

This body met at Indianapolis on the 15th of August, and continued in ses- 
sion three days. The officers were : President, J. P. Wickersham, Pennsylvama; 
Secretary, S. H. White, Illinois ; Treasurer, James Cruikshank, New York. 

The Association was welcomed to the State of Indiana by Governor Morton, 
who alluded, in appreciative terms, to the work and influence of the educators 
of the country, saying that they had in their hands the perpetuity and destiny of 
the American Republic He discussed briefly and ably the necessity of teach- 
ing our youth the principles of the government, thus prep$iring them to particL 
pate more intelligentiy in civil affairs. 

A neat response was made by President Wickersham, who attributed the warm 
reception the Association had received, to the fact that Indiana was very near 
the heart of the Nation. 

The first paper was read by Hon. W. R. White, State Supt of Free Schools, 
West Virginia. Suh}eQi: ^^ The Educational Needs of the Border States." It 

* The school revenue of Ohio in 1864-5 was as follows: Income from invested 
ftinds, $223,279.36 ; from State taxation (distributed on oondition that the distrioti 
sustuin schools at least 24 weeks), $1,325,013.62 j from local taxation, $1,634,607.53; 
from other sonroes, $81,241.57. 
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stated that the great need was the removal of that social fallacy that divides the 
people into two general classes, and which seeks to elevate the one at the ruin of 
the other. The heaven-given axiom for humanity is, " All ye are brethren." 
Time, care and patience will secure the acceptance of this great truth which 
lies at the very basis of a free^chool system. Another need, consequent upon 
the above, is an active and general free-school sentiment; but this is growing 
rapidly. The great need of the schools are better accommodations, and, above 
everything else, better teachers. The teachers* profession must be elevated in 
rank and reward to an equality with the other professions. The Border States 
make no appeal to Northern benevolence, and have nothing to ask of national 
beneficence, but they look to a triumph of their own energies and resources. 

** The rudiments of empire here 

Are plagtio yet, and warm, 
The chaos of a mighty State 

Is rounding into form." 

The reading of this brief and well-written paper was followed by a general 
discussion of the subject Hon. Daniel Stevenson, State Sup't of Schools, 
Kentucky, gave an encouraging account of the condition of the common 
schools in that State. During the war the schools suffered greatly — many 
were closed; but the system is rapidly approaching the degree of efficiency at- 
tained in 1860, when 4,696 free schools were taught some portion of the year. 
There are many private schools in the State. 

Mr. "Wines, a member of the loyal and heroic Legislature of Tennessee, was 
next introduced by the President, and greeted by the Association with hearty 
applause. In the course of his remarks he touched upon school affairs in Ken- 
tacky, in which State he was for many years a teacher and examiner. He hit 
the nail squarely on the head when he stated that a school system was to be 
judged not by its form but by its substance. He gave an amusing account of 
his experience as an examiner under the instructions of Dr. Breckenridge, who 
was then State Superintendent The State "played" school He rejoiced in 
the evidence that the schools of the State were improving. 

The discussion of this subject was suspended to consider the question, 
" What proportton of their time should the young spend in school up to the 
age of sixteen .?" The discussion was participated in by Messrs. Henkle, of 
Ohio; Bulkley, of New York; Orcott, of Indiana; Beard, of Missouri; New- 
hall and Van Bokkelen, of Maryland; Hosford, of Michigan; Wines, of Ten- 
nessee ; and Rush, of Kentucky. Most of the speakers agreed in the opinion 
that children are sent to school too early, and, when young, are confined too 
many hours each day. Mr. Newhall advocated an improvement in the schools 
rather than a curtailment of school hours. Children might go to school earlier 
than they do if they could attend the right kind of a school. Dr. Bush kept 
the Association in a roar of laughter by narrating his early experience with the 
" from sunrise to sunset system." He could n't recommend the plan ! 

The subject was referred to a committee of three, consisting of Messrs. Hoss, 
of Indiana, Bulkley, of New York, and Brooks, of Iowa, who, on the last day 
of the session submitted a brief and sensible report, which was ordered to be 
published. 

A paper was read by ProC Wm. F. Ilielps, of Minnesota, on '' The Duties 
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of an American State in respect to Higher Education," The paper 
evinced much thought and careful preparation. It contaiDed an earnest plet 
for higher education, hut on attempting to give the points made, we find that 
they have vanished. Possibly the paper may have lacked point somewhat, or 
covered too many. 

The subject was discnrred by Messrs. Andrews and White, of Ohio ; ^t>wn 
(Prof), McRae and Nutt, of Indiana; Van Bokkelen, of Maryland; Hosford, 
of Michigan ; and Jones, of New York. Dr. Andrews, who opened the difr 
cussion, maintained that the State should support efficient common schools by 
State taxation ; should provide by law for good high schools to be supported by 
local taxation; and should give all possible encouragement to colleges, bat 
without assuming their control or management 

Dr. Van Bokkelen claimed that the State should maintain good primary 
schools in each school district; a public high school in each county ; and a uni' 
versity for the State — that a system of public education should embrace the 
higher as well as the lower grade of institutions, and all should be supported 
and directed by the State. 

All the speakers agreed in the opinion that high schools are an essential part 
of a State school system ; and the statement that public schools should meet the 
educational wants of the communities in which they are maintained, — should 
carry instruction "to the highest point consistent with home-boarding" — wta 
received with general approbation. The author of " The Daily Public School" 
should make a note of this fact The educators of the country everywhere re- 
pudiate his crudities upon this subject 

A committee consisting of Messrs. "Wlckersham, of Pennsylvania^ Cmik- 
shank, of New York, White, of Ohio, Northrop, of Massachusetts, and Van 
Bokkelen, of Maryland, was appointed to present a report upon the subject at 
the next annual meeting of the Association. 

The annual report of the President was an able paper on a very important 
subject, viz: ^^ An American Education for an American People,^' The 
central thought of the address was, that our schools should fit every American 
youth to discharge those duties that may devolve upon him as a citizen of a 
democratic government The education neccessary to meet this requirement, 
was sketched in a masterly manner. We specify only three elements, viz : (1) It 
should teach the fundamental principles of democratic institutions; (2) it should 
be patriotic ; (3) it should be religious. 

The following resolutions, introduced by Pro£ Hosa, of Indiana, were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Bewlvedf That our common sehools should be required by legislative enaetment, 
first, to teaoh, so far as may be praotioable, the fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment, both State and national ; second, to inculcate love of country ; third, to en- 
courage respect for authority and obedience to law. 

Rfolvedf That the teaching of the principles of the government should never be 
prostituted to the inculcation of mere partisan dogmas. 

The next paper was read by Hon. 0. Hosford, Sup't Public Instruction of 
Michigan Subject : " The Relation of the National Government to Educa- 
tion,^^ We did not hear this paper, but learned that it took a decided position 
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against compulsory attendance. This would indicate that the real theme dis 
cussed was the relation of the State to education. 

The next topic discussed was, " The Condition of the South as Respects 
Education." lu the absence of Dr. Lindsley, of Tennessee, who was to read 
a paper upou the subject, Mr. Wines, of the same State, addressed the Associa- 
tion. He drew a gloomy picture of education in the South, and affirmed that 
conimon schools ought to be everywhere established, not by the national gov- 
ernment, but by the States. He gave a synopsis of the school bill now befort 
the Legislature of Tennessee. It provides for the education of colored as well 
as white youth, and the speaker declared that the friends of the bill would lose 
it rather than give up this humane and just feature. The sentiment was ap- 
plauded by the Convention. He had strong hopes that the bill would pass when 
the Legislature again convened. 

The question, " What service can this Association render in the work of 
establishing free schools in the States lately in rebellion T' was next con- 
sidered. Speeches were made by Mr. Hailman, of Kentucky, and Mr. Beard 
and Mr. Nash, of Missouri. The gist of their remarks was that Northern men 
and Northern ideas are not over popular in the South, and whatever is at- 
tempted by the Association, must be done indirectly and quietly. 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. Hailman, of Kentucky, was 

passed : 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed, with power to add other mem- 
bers, to correspond with Southern educational men, with a view of enlisting their 
talents and energies in the establishment of free schools throughout the South, and to 
collect and distribute among these men reports and other public documents pertaining 
to education and calculated to further their object. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Hailman, of Kentucky; White, of West Virginia; 
Chaney, of Maryland; Norris, of Ohio; Hosford, of Michigan; Northrop, of 
Massachusetts ; and Phelps, of Minnesota. 

On Thursday evening a lecture was delivered by Rev. Jesse H. Jones, of 
New York Subject : " The Psychology of St Paul, being a new Interpretation 
of the Flesh and the Spirit." 

The concluding paper, prepared by Prof W. P. Atkinson, of Massachusetts, 
was read, in his absence, by Richard Edwards, of Illinois. It opened with a 
vigorous discussion of the value of an exclusively classical education, and the con- 
clusion reached was that such an education is worthless as a preparation for 
Hfe's duties. The question constituting the subject of the paper, viz: " Is there 
too much time spent in the study of the classics at our colleges P^ was an- 
swered emphatically in the affirmative — the logical conclusion of the argument 
being that, in a college course, no time should be spent in the study of the 
tlassics. The writer did not, however, follow his logic quite so far as this ; but 
rather contented himself with an earnest protest against all attempts to build 
np the higher education of this country upon the narrow basis of Greek and 
Latin. The fact that the course of training in American colleges is not so ex- 
clusively classical as in the English universities, was taken as an admission of 
tbe weakness of the English system, and a more radical and complete departure 
from it, was strongly urged. The paper was written expressly to provoke dis- 
cussion and in this it was eminently successful 
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of an American State in respect to Higher Education," The paper 
evinced much thought and careful preparation. It contained an earnest plea 
for higher education, but on attempting to give the points made, we find that 
they have vanished. Possibly the paper may have lacked point somewhat, or 
covered too many. 

The subject was discnrred by Messrs. Andrews and White, of Ohio ; Brown 
(Prof)^ McRae and Nutt, of Indiana; Van Bokkelen, of Maryland; Hosford, 
of Michigan; and Jones, of New York. Dr. Andrews, who opened the dis- 
cussion, maintained that the State should support efficient common schools by 
State taxation ; should provide by law for good high schools to be supported bj 
local taxation; and should give all possible encouragement to colleges, but 
without assuming their control Or management 

Dr. Van Bokkelen claimed that the State should maintain good primary 
schools in each school district; a public high school in each county ; and a uni' 
yersity for the State — that a system of public education should embrace the 
higher as well as the lower grade of institutions, and all should be supported 
and directed by the State. 

All the speakers agreed in the opinion that high schools are an essential part 
of a State school system ; and the statement that public schools should meet the 
educational wants of the communities in which they are maintained, — should 
carry instruction "to the highest point consistent with home-boarding" — ^was 
received with general approbation. The author of "The Daily Public School" 
should make a note of this fact The educators of the country everywhere re- 
pudiate his crudities upon this subject 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, Cmik- 
shank, of New York, "White, of Ohio, Northrop, of Massachusetts, and Van 
Bokkelen, of Maryland, was appointed to present a report upon the subject at 
the next annual meeting of the Association. 

The annual report, of the President was an able paper on a very important 
subject, viz: ^^ An American Education for an American People" The 
central thought of the address was, that our schools should fit every Amencan 
youth to discharge those duties that may devolve upon him as a citizen of a 
democratic government The education neccessary to meet this requirement, 
was sketched in a masterly manner. We specify only three elements, viz : (l)It 
should teach the fundamental principles of democratic institutions; (2) itshoiud 
be patriotic ; (3) it should be religious. 

The following resolutions, introduced by Prof Hoss, of Indiana, were unam* 
XQOUsly adopted: 

Beiohed, That our common schools ihoald be required by legislative enaetmeat, 
first, to teach, so far as may be practicable, the fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment, both State and national; second, to inculcate love of country; third, to en* 
courage respect for authority and obedience to law. 

Bfolved, That the teaching of the principles of the government should never be 
prostituted to the inculcation of mere partisan dogmas. 

The next paper was read by Hon. 0. Hosford, Sup t Public Instruction of 
Michigan. Subject : " The Relation of the National Government to Educes 
tion," We did not hear this paper, but learned that it took a decided position 
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of an American Stait in resftci to Higher Education." The paper 
evinced much thought and careful preparation. It contained an earnest plea 
for higher education, hut on attempting to give the points made, we find that 
they have vanished. Possibly the paper may have lacked point somewhat, or 
covered too many. 

The subject was discnrred by Messrs. Andrews and White, of Ohio ; Brown 
(Prof), McRae and Nutt, of Indiana; Van Bokkelen, of Maryland; Hosford, 
of Michigan ; and Jones, of New York. Dr. Andrews, who opened the dis- 
cussion, maintained that the State should support efficient common schools by 
State taxation ; should provide by law for good high schools to be supported by 
local taxation; and should give all possible encouragement to colleges, but 
without assuming their control or management 

Dr. Van Bokkelen claimed that the State should maintain good primary 
schools in each school district; a public high school in each county ; and a uni' 
versity for the State — that a system of public education should embrace the 
higher as well as the lower grade of institutions, and all should be supported 
and directed by the State. 

All the speakers agreed in the opinion that high schools are an essential part 
of a State school system; and the statement that public schools should meet the 
educational wants of the communities in which they are maintained, — should 
carry instruction "to the highest point consistent with home-boarding" — ^was 
received with general approbation. The author of "The Daily Public School" 
should make a note of this fact The educators of the country everywhere re- 
pudiate his crudities upon this subject 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, Cruik- 
shank, of New York, White, of Ohio, Northrop, of Massachusetts, and Van 
Bokkelen, of Maryland, was appointed to present a report upon the subject at 
the next annual meeting of the Association. 

The annual report of the President was an able paper on a very important 
subject, viz: ^^ An American Education for an American People.'^ The 
central thought of the address was, that our schools should fit every American 
youth to discharge those duties that may devolve upon him as a citizen of a 
democratic government The education neccessary to meet this requirement, 
was sketched in a masterly manner. We specify only three elements, viz : (1) It 
should teach the fundamental principles of democratic institutions; (2) it should 
be patriotic ; (3) it should be religious. 

The following resolutions, introduced by Prof Hoss, of Indiana, were unani- 
mously adopted: 

Beiolved, That oar common sohoolfl ihiiald be required by legislative enaetmenty 
first, to teaoh, so far as may be practicable, the fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment, both State and national ; second, to inculcate love of country ; third, to en- 
conrage respect for authority and obedienoe to law. 

Bfolved, That the teaching of the principles of the government should never be 
prostituted to the inculcation of mere partisan dogmas. 

The next paper was read by Hon. 0. Hosford, Sup't Public Instruction of 
Michigan. Subject : " The Relation of the National Government to Educa- 
tion," We did not hear this paper, but learned that it took a decided position 
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against compulsory attendance. This would indicate that the real theme dis 
cussed was the relation of the State to education. 

The next topic discussed was, " The Condition of the South as Respects 
Education." lu the absence of Dr. Lindsley, of Tennessee, who was to read 
a paper upon the subject, Mr. Wines, of the same State, addressed the Associa- 
tion. He drew a gloomy picture of education in the South, and affirmed that 
common schools ought to be everywhere established, not by the national gov- 
ernment, but by the States. He gave a synopsis of the school bill now befort 
the Legislature of Tennessee. It provides lor the education of colored as well 
as white youth, and the speaker declared that the friends of the bill would lose 
it rather than give up this humane and just feature. The sentiment was ap- 
plauded by the Convention. He had strong hopes that the bill would pass when 
the Legislature again convened. 

The question, " What service can this Association render in the work of 
establishing free schools in the States lately in rebellion /" was next con- 
sidered. Speeches were made by Mr. Hail man, of Kentucky, and Mr. Beard 
and Mr. Nash, of Missouri The gist of their remarks was that Northern men 
and Northern ideas are not over popular in the South, and whatever is at- 
tempted by the Association, must be done indirectly and quietly. 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. Hailman, of Kentucky, was 

passed : 

Jtesolvedf That a committee of seven be appointed, with power to add other mem- 
bers, to correspond with Southern educational men, with a view of enlisting their 
talents and energies in the establishment of free schools throughout the South, and to 
collect and distribute among these men reports and other public documents pertaining 
to education and calculated to further their object. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Hailman, of Kentucky; White, of West Virginia; 
Chancy, of Maryland; Norris, of Ohio; Hosford, of Michigan; Northrop, of 
Massachusetts ; and Phelps, of Minnesota. 

On Thursday evening a lecture was delivered by Rev. Jesse H. Jones, of 
New York. Subject : " The Psychology of St Paul, being a new Interpretation 
of the Flesh and the Spirit" 

The concluding paper, prepared by Prof W. P. Atkinson, of Massachusetts, 
was read, in his absence, by Richard Edwards, of Illinois. It opened with a 
vigorous discussion of the value of an exclusively classical education, and the con- 
clusion reached was that such an education is worthless as a preparation for 
life's duties. The question constituting the subject of the paper, viz: " Is there 
too much time spent in the study of the classics at our colleges f " was an- 
swered emphatically in the affirmative — the logical conclusion of the argument 
being that, in a college course, no time should be spent in the study of the 
tlassics. The writer did not, however, follow his logic quite so far as this ; but 
rather contented himself with an earnest protest against all attempts to build 
up the higher education of this country upon the narrow basis of Greek and 
Latin. The fact that the course of training in American colleges is not so ex- 
clusively classical as in the English universities, was taken as an admission of 
the weakness of the English system, and a more radical and complete departure 
firom it, was strongly urged. The paper was written expressly to provoke dis- 
cussion and in this it was eminently successful 
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of an American Statt in rested to Higher Education," The paper 
evinced mach thought and carefal preparation. It contained an earnest plea 
for higher education, bat on attempting to give the points made, we find that 
they have vanished. Possibly the paper may have lacked point somewhat, or 
covered too many. 

The subject was discnrred by Messrs. Andrews and White, of Ohio ; Brown 
(Prof), McRae and Nutt, of Indiana; Van Bokkelen, of Maryland; Hosford, 
of Michigan; and Jones, of New York. Dr. Andrews, who opened the dis- 
cussion, maintained that the State should support efficient common schools by 
State taxation ; shonld provide by law for good high schools to be supported by 
local taxation; and should give all possible encouragement to colleges, but 
without assuming their control Or management. 

Dr. Van Bokkelen claimed that the State should maintain good primary 
schools in each school district; a public high school in each county ; and a uni' 
yersity for the State — that a system of public education should embrace the 
higher as well as the lower grade of institutions, and all should be supported 
and directed by the State. 

All the speakers agreed in the opinion that high schools are an essential part 
of a State school system ; and the statement that public schools should meet the 
educational wants of the communities in which they are maintained, — should 
carry instruction "to the highest point consistent with home-boarding" — ^was 
received with general approbation. The author of "The Daily Public School" 
should make a note of this fact The educators of the country everywhere re- 
pudiate his crudities upon this subject 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, Cruik- 
shank, of New York, White, of Ohio, Northrop, of Massachusetts, and Van 
Bokkelen, of Maryland, was appointed to present a report upon the subject at 
the next annual meeting of the Association. 

The annual report of the President was an able paper on a very important 
subject, viz: ^^ An American Education for an American People,** The 
central thought of the address was, that our schools should fit every American 
youth to discharge those duties that may devolve upon him as a citizen of a 
democratic government The education neccessary to meet this requirement, 
was sketched in a masterly manner. We specify only three elements, viz : (1) It 
should teach the fundamental principles of democratic institutions; (2) it should 
be patriotic ; (3) it should be religious. 

The following resolutions, introduced by Prof Hoss, of Indiana, were unani- 
mously adopted: 

Bewhed, That our oommon schools ihoald he required by legislative enaetment, 
first, to teaoh, so far as may be practicable, the fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment, both State and national; second, to inculcate love of country; third, to en- 
courage respect for authority and obedienoe to law. 

Bfolvedf That the teaching of the principles of the government should never be 
prostituted to the inculcation of mere partisan dogmas. 

The next paper was read by Hon. 0. Hosford, Sup't Public Instruction of 
Michigan. Subject: " The Relation of the National Government to Educa- 
tion," We did not hear this paper, but learned that it took a decided position 
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against compulsory attendance. This would indicate that the real theme dis 
cussed was the relation of the ^ate to education. 

The next topic discussed was, " The Condition of the Sovih as Respects 
Education" lu the absence of Dr. Lindsley, of Tennessee, who was to read 
a paper upon the subject, Mr. Wines, of the same State, addressed the Associa- 
tion. He drew a gloomy picture of education in the South, and affirmed that 
common schools ought to be everywhere established, not by the national gov- 
ernment, but by the States. He gave a synopsis of the school bill now befort 
the Legislature of Tennessee. It provides for the education of colored as well 
as white youth, and the speaker declared that the friends of the bill would lose 
it rather than give up this humane and just feature. The sentiment was ap- 
plauded by the Convention. He had strong hopes that the bill would pass when 
the Legislature again convened. 

The question, " What service can this Association render in the work of 
establishing free schools in the States lately in rebellion f" was next con- 
sidered. Speeches were made by Mr. Hailman, of Kentucky, and Mr. Beard 
and Mr. Nash, of Missouri. The gist of their remarks was that Northern men 
and Northern ideas are not over popular in the South, and whatever is at- 
tempted by the Association, must be done indirectly and quietly. 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. Hailman, of Kentucky, was 



Besolvedf That a committee of seven be appointed, with power to add other mem- 
bers, to correspond with Southern educational men, with a view of enlisting their 
talents and energies in the establishment of free schools throughout the South, and to 
collect and distribute among these men reports and other public documents pertaining 
to education and calculated to further their object. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Hailman, of Kentucky; White, of West Virginia; 
Chancy, of Maryland; Norris, of Ohio; Hosford, of Michigan; Northrop, of 
Massachusetts ; and Phelps, of Minnesota. 

On Thursday evening a lecture was delivered by Rev. Jesse H. Jones, of 
New York. Subject: "The Psychology of St Paul, being a new Interpretation 
of the Flesh and the Spirit." 

The concluding paper, prepared by Prof W. P. Atkinson, of Massachusetts, 
was read, in his absence, by Richard Edwards, of Illinois. It opened with a 
vigorous discussion of the value of an exclusively classical education, and the con- 
clusion reached was that such an education is worthless as a preparation for 
Kfe's duties. The question constituting the subject of the paper, viz: " Is there 
too much time sperU in the study of the classics at our colleges .?" was an- 
swered emphatically in the affirmative — the logical conclusion of the argument 
being that, in a college course, no time should be spent in the study of the 
•lassies. The writer did not, however, follow his logic quite so far as this ; but 
rather contented himself with an earnest protest against all attempts to build 
up the higher education of this country upon the narrow basis of Greek and 
Latin. The fact that the course of training in American colleges is not so ex- 
clusively classical as in the English universities, was taken as an admission of 
the weakness of the English system, and a more radical and complete departure 
firom it, was strongly urged. The paper was written expressly to provoke dis- 
cussion and in this it was eminently successful 
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of an American State in respect to Higher Education," The paper 
evinced much thought and careful preparation. It contained an earnest plea 
for higher education, but on attempting to give the points made, we find that 
they have vanished. Possibly the paper may have lacked point somewhat, or 
covered too many. 

The subject was discnrred by Messrs. Andrews and White, of Ohio ; Brown 
(Prof )^ McRae and Nutt, of Indiana; Van Bokkelen, of Maryland; Hosford, 
of Michigan ; and Jones, of New York. Dr. Andrews, who opened the dis- 
cussion, maintained that the State should support efficient common schools by 
State taxation ; should provide by law for good high schools to be supported by 
local taxation ; and should give all possible encouragement to colleges, but 
without assuming their control or management 

Dr. Van Bokkelen claimed that the State should maintain good primary 
schools in each school district; a public high school in each county ; and a uni' 
yersity for the State — that a system of public education should embrace the 
higher as well as the lower grade of institutions, and all should be supported 
and directed by the State. 

All the speakers agreed in the opinion that high schools are an essential part 
of a State school system ; and the statement that public schools should meet the 
educational wants of the communities in which they are maintained, — should 
carry instruction "to the highest point consistent with home-boarding" — ^was 
received with general approbation. The author of "The Daily Public School" 
should make a note of this fact The educators of the country everywhere re- 
pudiate his crudities upon this subject 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, Oruik- 
shank, of New York, White, of Ohio, Northrop, of Massachusetts, and Van 
Bokkelen, of Maryland, was appointed to present a report upon the subject at 
the next annual meeting of the Association. 

The annual report, of the President was an able paper on a very important 
subject, viz: ^^ An American Education for an American People*' The 
central thought of the address was, that our schools should fit every American 
youth to discharge those duties that may devolve upon him as a citizen of a 
democratic government The education neccessary to meet this requirement, 
was sketched in a masterly manner. We specify only three elements, viz : (1) It 
should teach the fundamental principles of democratic institutions; (2) it should 
be patriotic ; (3) it should be religious. 

The following resolutions, introduced by Prof Hoss, of Indiana, were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Bewhedf That our common sehools ihiiald be required by legislative enaetmenty 
first, to teach, so far as may be praotioable, the faDdamontal prinoiples of our govern- 
ment, both State and national ; second, to inculcate love of country ,* third, to en« 
courage respect for authority and obedienoe to law. 

Bfolved, That the teaching of the principles of the government should never be 
prostituted to the inculcation of mere partisan dogmas. 

The next paper was read by Hon. 0. Hosford, Sup't Public Instruction of 
Michigan. Subject : " The Relation of the National Government to Educa- 
tion." We did not hear this paper, but learned that it took a decided position 
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against compulsory attendance. This would indicate that the real theme dis 
cussed was the relation of the State to education. 

The next topic discussed was, " The Condition of the Sovih as Respects 
Education." lu the absence of Dr. Lindsley, of Tennessee, who was to read 
a paper upon the subject, Mr. Wines, of the same State, addressed the Associa- 
Uon. He drew a gloomy picture of education in the South, and affirmed that 
conimon schools ought to be everywhere established, not by the national gov- 
emment, but by the States. He gave a synopsis of the school bill now befort 
the Legislature of Tennessee. It provides for the education of colored as well 
as white youth, and the speaker declared that the friends of the bill would lose 
it rather than give up this humane and just feature. The sentiment was ap- 
plauded by the Convention. He had strong hopes that the bill would pass when 
the Legislature again convened. 

The question, " What service can this Association render in the work of 
establishing free schools in the States lately in rebellion .^' was next con- 
sidered. Speeches were made by Mr. Hailman, of Kentucky, and Mr. Beard 
and Mr. Nash, of Missouri. The gist of their remarks was that Northern men 
and Northern ideas are not over popular in the South, and whatever is at- 
tempted by the Association, must be done indirectly and quietly. 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. Hailman, of Kentucky, was 



Besohedf That a committee of seven be appointed, with power to add other mem- 
bers, to correspond with Southern educational men, with a view of enlisting their 
talents and energies in the establishment of free schools throughout the South, and to 
collect and distribute among these men reports and other public documents pertaining 
to education and calculated to further their object. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Hailman, of Kentucky; White, of West Virginia; 
Chaney, of Maryland; Norris, of Ohio; Hosford, of Michigan; Northrop, of 
Massachusetts ; and Phelps, of Minnesota. 

On Thursday evening a lecture was delivered by Rev. Jesse H. Jones, of 
New York. Subject : " The Psychology of St Paul, being a new Interpretation 
of the Flesh and the Spirit." 

The concluding paper, prepared by Prof W. P. Atkinson, of Massachusetts, 
was read, in his absence, by Richard Edwards, of Illinois. It opened with a 
vigorous discussion of the value of an exclusively classical education, and the con- 
clusion reached was that such an education is worthless as a preparation for 
life's duties. The question constituting the subject of the paper, viz: " Is there 
too much time spent in the study of the classics at our colleges .?" was an- 
swered emphatically in the affirmative — the logical conclusion of the argument 
being that, in a college course, no time should be spent in the study of the 
•lassies. The writer did not, however, follow his logic quite so far as this ; but 
rather contented himself with an earnest protest against all attempts to build 
up the higher education of this country upon the narrow basis of Greek and 
Latin. The fact that the course of training in American colleges is not so ex- 
clusively classical as in the English universities, was taken as an admission of 
the weakness of the English system, and a more radical and complete departure 
from it, was strongly urged. The paper was written expressly to provoke dis- 
cussion and in this it was eminently successful 
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of an American State in respect to Higher Education," The paper 
evinced much thought and careful preparation. It contained an earnest plea 
for higher education, hut on attempting to give the points made, we find that 
they have vanished. Possihly the paper may have lacked point somewhat, or 
covered too many. 

The subject was discnrred by Messrs. Andrews and White, of Ohio ; Brown 
(Prof), McRae and Nutt, of Indiana; Van Bokkelen, of Maryland; Hosford, 
of Michigan ; and Jones, of New York. Dr. Andrews, who opened the dis- 
cussion, maintained that the State should support efficient common schools by 
State taxation ; should provide by law for good high schools to be supported by 
local taxation; and should give all possible encouragement to colleges, but 
without assuming their control Or management. 

Dr. Van Bokkelen claimed that the State should maintain good primary 
schools in each school district; a public high school in each county ; and a uni* 
yersity for the State — that a system of public education should embrace the 
higher as well as the lower grade of institutions, and all should be supported 
and directed by the State. 

All the speakers agreed in the opinion that high schools are an essential part 
of a State school system ; and the statement that public schools should meet the 
educational wants of the communities in which they are maintained, — should 
carry instruction "to the highest point consistent with home-boarding" — ^was 
received with general approbation. The author of "The Daily Public School" 
should make a note of this fact The educators of the country everywhere re- 
pudiate his crudities upon this subject 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, Cruik- 
shank, of New York, White, of Ohio, Northrop, of Massachusetts, and Van 
Bokkelen, of Maryland, was appointed to present a report upon the subject at 
the next annual meeting of the Association. 

The annual report of the President was an able paper on a very important 
subject, viz: ^^ An American Education for an American People,*^ The 
central thought of the address was, that our schools should fit every American 
youth to discharge those duties that may devolve upon him as a citizen of a 
democratic government The education neccessary to meet this requirement, 
was sketched in a masterly manner. We specify only three elements, viz : (1) It 
should teach the fundamental principles of democratic institutions; (2) it should 
be patriotic ; (3) it should be religious. 

The following resolutions, introduced by Prof Hoss, of Indiana, were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Bewhed, That our common sohools ihoald he required by legislative enaetment, 
first, to teaoh, so far as may be practicable, the fuudamcDtal principles of our govern- 
ment, both State and national; second, to inculcate love of country; third, to en- 
courage respect for authority and obedience to law. 

Bfolvedf That the teaching of the principles of the government should never be 
prostituted to the inculcation of mere partisan dogmas. 

The next paper was read by Hon. 0. Hosford, Sup't Public Instruction of 
Michigan. Subject; " The Relation of the National Government to Educa- 
tion," We did not hear this paper, but learned that it took a decided position 
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against compulsory attendance. This would indicate that the real theme dis 
cussed was the relation of the State to education. 

The next topic discussed was, " The Condition of the South as Respects 
Education" lu the absence of Dr. Lindslej, of Tennessee, who was to read 
a paper upon the subject, Mr. Wines, of the same State, addressed the Associa- 
tion. He drew a gloomy picture of education in the South, and affirmed that 
common schools ought to be everywhere established, not by the national gov- 
ernment, but by the States. He gave a synopsis of the school bill now befort 
the Legislature of Tennessee. It provides lor the education of colored as well 
as white youth, and the speaker declared that the friends of the bill would lose 
it rather than give up this humane and just feature. The sentiment was ap- 
plauded by the Convention. He had strong hopes that the bill would pass when 
the Legislature again convened. 

The question, " What service can this Association render in the work of 
establishing free schools in the States lately in rebellion T^ was next con- 
sidered. Speeches were made by Mr. Hail man, of Kentucky, and Mr. Beard 
and Mr. Nash, of Missouri. The gist of their remarks was that Northern men 
and Northern ideas are not over popular in the South, and whatever is at- 
tempted by the Association, must be done indirectly and quietly. 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. Hailman, of Kentucky, was 



Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed, with power to add other mem- 
bers, to correspond with Southern educational men, with a view of enlisting their 
talents and energies in the establishment of free schools throughout the South, and to 
collect and distribute among these men reports and other public documents pertaining 
to education and calculated to further their object. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Hailman, of Kentucky; White, of West Virginia; 
Chancy, of Maryland; Norris, of Ohio; Hosford, of Michigan; Northrop, of 
Massachusetts ; and Phelps, of Minnesota. 

On Thursday evening a lecture was delivered by Rev. Jesse H. Jones, of 
New York. Subject: " The Psychology of St Paul, being a new Interpretation 
of the Flesh and the Spirit." 

The concluding paper, prepared by Prof W. P. Atkinson, of Massachusetts, 
was read, in his absence, by Richard Edwards, of Illinois. It opened with a 
vigorous discussion of the value of an exclusively classical education, and the con- 
clusion reached was that such an education is worthless as a preparation for 
life's duties. The question constituting the subject of the paper, viz: " Is there 
too much time spent in the study of the classics at our colleges .?*' was an- 
swered emphatically in the affirmative — the logical conclusion of the argument 
being that, in a college course, no time should be spent in the study of the 
tlassics. The writer did not, however, follow his logic quite so far as this ; but 
rather contented himself with an earnest protest against all attempts to build 
up the higher education of this country upon the narrow basis of Greek and 
Latin. The fact that the course of training in American colleges is not so ex- 
clusively classical as in the English universities, was taken as an admission of 
the weakness of the English system, and a more radical and complete departure 
firom it, was strongly urged. The paper was written expressly to provoke dis- 
cussion and in this it was eminently successful 
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The paper was referred to a committee consisting of Dr. Andrews, of Ohio 
Dr. Benton, of Indiana, and Dr. Johnson, of Pennsylvania, who are to make a 
report upon the subject at the next meeting. 

Mr. Phelps, of Minnesota, offered the following resolutions : 

Re%olvedf That a oommittee of five be appointed by the chair to oo-operate with the 
oommittee of the National Asiooiation of School Superintendents, to urge upon the 
Senate of the United States the passage of the bill of the House of Bepresentatives 
establiehing a National Department of Education. 

Resolved f That the thanks of this Association are hereby tendered to General Gar- 
field for his able, eloquent and successful advocacy of the bill establishing a National 
Department of Education, and that he be respectfully requested to furnish a copy of 
his speech for publication with the transactions of this meeting. 

The resolutions were adopted and Messrs. Richards, ^f Washington, D. C, 
Cruikshank, of New York, Shortridge, of Indiana, Hart, of New Jersey, and 
Coburn, of Pennsylvania, were appointed the committee. 

On motion of Bev. L. Van Bokkelen, of Maryland, appropriate resolutions 
were passed on the death of Dr. Wayland, of Brown University, R. L, andDr^ 
Nott, of Union College, N. Y. Eulogies were pronounced by Mr. Edwards, of 
Illinois, Bev. Mr. Day, of Indianapolis, and Mr. Phelps, of Minnesota. 

Besolutions, introduced by Mr. Henkle, of Ohio, on the death of Charles P. 
Child, of St Louis, Mo., and Charles H. Gildersleeve, late of New York, were 
also passed. 

The following officers were elected for the ensningyear: 
Presidents, M Gregory, Michigan. 
Secretary— 1j. Van Bokkelen, Maryland. 
Treasurer — James Cruikshank, New York. 

Fourteen Vice Presidents, and eigbteen counsellors, one from eacb State 
represented, were also chosen. 

As we were absent the last half-day of the meeting and have seen no account 
of the proceedings, we are obliged to conclude our remarks at this point 

In contrasting this meeting of the Association with the one held last year at 
Harrisburg, Pa., we find a marked improvement in a few particulars. I. Much 
less time was wasted transacting unimportant business. 2. The papers read 
were, as a general rule, briefer, and quite as able. 3. More time was given to 
discussion — but in this item there is still room for improvement 

It is a noticeable fact that a majority of the papers were on cognate subjects, 
and covered, to some extent, the same ground. The educational needs of the 
South received a commendable share of attention, but the discussion took a very 
wide range and lacked both point and method. But little new information was 
elicited. We were indebted to our friends from Missouri, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, for the greater part of the spice and fun enjoyed. They were like ducks 
in a new pond, and when the revolving year brings the National Teachers' Asso- 
ciation together again, we hope to meet loyal teachers from every Soulhtm 
State. May God protect and strengthen them in their blessed work. 
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HoNiELT Normal School. — This institution, as most of oar readers know, is loca- 
ted in the village of Hopedale, Harrison county. It has an able and experienced 
oorps of teachers, and is modestly accomplishing a thorough and good work. Messrs. 
Brinkerhoff and Regal have not a particle of sham in them or about them. We are 
glad to see that the new scheme of study proyides for a thorough course of instruction 
in the English language, in which its genius will be taught from the works of English 
authors, rather than exclusively from abstract treatises on its technicalities. This 
course, as well as that in didactics in the. normal department^ is in charge of Prof. 
Begal. 

Adaks County. — A normal school, under the supervision of Wm. Coleman and Rev. 
Qeo, A. Hutchison, was held at North Liberty, Adams county, in July last, continu- 
ing three weeks. About fifty teachers were in attendance. The success of the first 
session induced Mr. Hutchison to announce a session of six weeks, to commence Sep- 
tember 18th, and to be conducted in connection with his academy. We are glad to see 
these indications of healthy progress in old Adams. 

Heios County INSTITUTS.— The teachers of Meigs county held a very successful 
institute of one week at Racine, closing July 27th. The county examiners, Mesrss. 
McLaughlin and Yarnall, by attempting to form a new association, awoke the old one 
which had been silent for five long years, and verily forgotten. The number enrolled 
was fifty-two. Prof. E. T. Tappan, of the Ohio University, conducted the exercises 
in arithmetic and geography; Pres. I. W. Andrews, of Marietta College, those in 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation, and E. E. Brown, of Greenfield, those in elocu- 
tion. Mr. Brown also gave two entertainments in dramatic reading. Mr. L. 8, 
Thompson, of Sandusky, conducted the class in penmanship. The evenings were well 
improved by addresses from Prof. Tappan and Pres. Andrews on appropriate topics. 
The instruction was purely normal, and awakened a new professional spirit among the, 
teachers. An important movement was made in organizing auxiliary associations ia 
the townships. The institute adopted resolutions instructing it» officers to memorial- 
ize the General Assembly in favor of a State normal school, also to ask for a law 
•stablishing county superintendents. 

Faibvibld County Institutb. — The normal institnte which began July 8th, and 
eontinued five weeks, was attended by ninety-five teachers. Messrs. Reinmuad, 
Hartzler and Harper constituted the corps of instructors, and did most efficient and 
Taloable service. The county institute was held the week succeeding the normal in- 
stitute, and was attended by one hundred and twenty-fi^e teachers. Mr. Crosby, of 
Cincinnati, was present, and rendered good assistance. Action was taken in favor of 
the establishment of a State normal school; and all the teachers present signed a 
petition to the Legislature, praying for county supervision. Many copies of educa- 
tional works, including Wickersham's, were sold. A new impetus was given to tht 
common school cause which can but result in great good. 

Union County. — The first institute held in Union county, at least for naay years, 
convened at Marysville on the 9th of July, under the direction of Rev. A. E. Thomp- 
son, Supt. of the Marysville Union School. T. W. Harvey was the principal instruc- 
tor. We were present two days. The attendance was good, aad a gesd wtrk fee fhc 
schools of the county was aceomplished. 
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Institutes. — Our information respeoting most of the institntM lield in the State in 
July and August, is too general and meagre for special notices. We make brief refer- 
ences to several : 

Greenville. — Fifty teachers present; A. J. Rickoff, of Cincinnati, Prof. B. L. Lang, 
of Kenyon College, and Hon. J\ A. Norris, instructors j session continued two weeks. 

Kenton. — A good institute; T. W. Harrey principal instructor; earnest attention 
and lively interest. 

Dayton. — An excellent normal institute, continuing four weeks; eighty teachers 
present; instructors — Messrs. Irwin, Cook and Fenner; lectures by T. W. Harvey, 
A. J. Rickoff and Hon J. A. Norris. 

Batavia. — Normal institute continuins: in session two weeks ; about one hundred 
teachers present ; John Hancock, Frank Browning, Z. W. Fagan, J. H. Laycock, J.C. 
Morris, Geo. H. Hill and G. W. Felter, instructors and lecturers ; enthusiastic session. 

Tiffin. — Normal institute continuing three weeks ; S. J. Kirkwood and Prof. A. 
Schuyler, instructors ; a successful and profitable session ; good attendance. 

Several other institutes were held, but we have as yet received no reports from them* 

Teachers' Institutes continuing in session five days will be held this fall as fol- 
lows : Wooster, Sept. 24; Ashland, Oct. 22; New Lisbon. Oct. 29; and Bavenns, 
Nov. 5. Several other institutes will soon be announced. 

Op Course Not. — A county examiner recently asked an applicant for a certificate, 
to subscribe for the Monthly. He declined, adding — ** I can't understand them pro- 
fessional things very well." 

J. C. Hartzler, for several years principal of the North Grammar School, Lancaster, 
0., has taken charge of the public schools of Galion. We congratulate the citizens of 
this growing town on their good fortune. Mr. H. is one of the live teaithers of the 
State. On leaving Lancaster, he was made the recipient of valuable presents from hil 
pupils. 

Geo. C. Woollard, late Sup*t of the public schools of Middletown, 0., has been 
elected first assistant of the Second District School, Cincinnati. 

A. Armstrong, last year principal of the schools of Bipley, 0., is assistant teacher 
in the Columbus High School. 

Benj. B. Gass, of Antioch College, has taken charge of the First Wsurd Union 
School of Lansing, Mich. Salary $1,200. 

Miss Fanny Wait, of Portsmouth, 0., for two years principal of the Xenia High 
School, has taken charge of the High School at Mansfield, at a salary of $800. Misi 
W. has so far more than honored the recommendations of her former teaoher, and we 
have no fears that she will not continue to do so. 

Samuel P. Bates, LL.D., Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools of Pennsyl- 
Tania, has been appointed to the position of State Historian. He is entrusted with 
the duty of collecting and writing a eomplete history of Pennsylvania Regiments in 
the service of the United States during the Bebellion. 

James Cruikshank, LL.D., editor of the New York Teacher, has been elected Aa- 
tistant Superintendent of the Public Schools of Brooklyn, N. T., at a salary at $2,500. 

T. C. Mendenhall, late principal of the Salem High School, has taken charge of 
the public schools of Middletown, 0. 

F. M. Hall, late principal of the Post School at Chattanooga, Tenn., has takea 
charge of the public schools at Granville, 0., at a salary of $900. 

J. C. Barney, of Granville, 0., has taken charge of the publio ichools at SMt Wal- 
nut Hills at a salary of $1;400. 
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I. M. Clemkns, formerly superintendent of tbe solioola of Granville, 0., has returned 
to this pleasant Tillage and opened an academy for boys. He is an excellent teacher, 
and will make the Granville Male Academy a first class institution. 

William Watkins has resigned the charge of the public schools of McArthur to 
accept the superintendenoy of the schools of Marion, 0. Salary $1,000. 
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Elemenss of Iktellkctual Philosophy. By the Rev. Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D., 
late President of Jefferson College. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 

However much we disagree with the theories set forth in this moderate sized volume, 
we are willing to say that it is as good a class-book on Intellectual Philosophy as we 
have seen. The style of presenting the subject is decidedly superior to that found in 
Dr. Wayland's work on the same subject. Dr. Alden disagrees with Hamilton in his 
view that secondary qualities " are not in propriety qualities of bodies at all." He 
says: " The error of regarding the secondary qualities as existing only in the mind, 
has arisen from applying the same term to the mental affection and the cause of that 
affection.'' He also disagrees with Hamilton and Stewart on the relativity of knowl- 
edge. Stewart says : " It is not matter or body which I perceive by my senses, but 
only extension, color, figure, and certain other qualities which the constitution of my 
nature leads me to refer to something which is extended, figured, colored." Alden 
asserts that this is not true, but that " we intuitively cognize matter or body as ex- 
tended, figured, colored, etc." He maintains with McCosh, " that we never know 
qualities without also knowing substance. Qualities, as qualities, distinct from sub- 
stances, are as much unknown to us as substance distinct from qualities." Hamil- 
ton's theory of unconscious mental modifications is objected to by Alden. Suppose 
that a distant wave is inaudible, that even ninety-nine such waves are inaudible, but 
that one hundred such waves become barely audible, or constitute what Hamilton 
calls the ** Minimum Audihile.** The least audible is then made up of one hundred 
inaudibles, and hence the conscious mental act of hearing is made up of one hundred 
unconscious mental modifications. To this view Alden replies: ''The vibrations 
caused by one wave fail to affect the ear so as to produce a cognition of sound ; the 
vibration of one hundred waves do so affect the ear as to produce a cognition of sound. 
This is a fair statement of the facts of the case. It furnishes no proof of unconscious 
mental agency." The reader of Mill's recent work on the Examination of Sir Wm. 
Hamilton's Philosophy, will remember that Mill also criticises this view of Hamilton's 
in the first chapter of the second volume. He says : " But it is a supposition oonsist- 
ent with what we know of nature> that a oertain quantity of the cause may be a neces- 
sary condition to the production of any of the effect." We regret that the limited 
gpace allowed to us will not permit us to discuss the chapters on the cognitions of 
Space, Time, Relations, Beauty, Rectitude, as well as those on Cause and Effect, Rea- 
soning, Mathematical Reasoning, Tbe Syllogism, Memory, Association, Imagination, 
The Will, Attention, and Understanding ana Reason — Faith — Infinity. w. d. h. 

The Student's Practical CHEinsTBT. By Mobton k Leeds. J. B. Lippinoott & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

The beautifol illustrations and elegant letter prest of this book are creditable to the 
publishers. It well represents the later discoveries, and would be uBeftil to a teacher 
who desires the latest iaformation in a imall compafi. Itlooiitaiiis 122 pp. 12xao. of 

22* 
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physios and 160 pp. of chemistry ; and in eonseqnenoe the chemistry proper is N 
abridged and condensed as to be very dry to the ordinary student The mattar il' 
however, well-arranged, and good judgment is shown in the selection of facts, exMpi 
that in the *' Chemical Physics/' where the authors haye made certain farorite topiei 
far too prominent, to the neglect of others equally important. If the phyaies ha4 
been entirely omitted, and the space devoted to a fuller elucidation of pure and ap- 
plied chemistry, the work would have been much more acceptable in the class-roOH. 

A Guide to Geography: embracing Primary Reading Lessons, Written and Ord 
Methods combined ; Map Exercises, systematically arranged ; a Chart of Latitodt 
and Longitude ; and Calculations in Mathematical Geography. By GsoBOl 8. 
Ormsbt, A.m., Sup't of Public Schools, Xonia, 0, Philadelphia: Publiahed by 
E. H. Butler & Co. 1866. , j 

This little work is another evidence of a wide-spread dissatisfaction with the ordi- 
nary method of teaching geography. It guides the learner to the subject by a nev • 
and pleasant path, and presents to him a minimum course of important knowledga^ 
instead of a swamp of useless details. The routine teacher will look in vain for qMf- 
tion and answer, ''cut and dried/' and will find that he has got something more to de 
than to turn the crank and tighten the screws. The first part consists of simple reai- 
ing lessons which contain descriptions of the characteristic features of the earthll 
surface. Each lesson is followed by a syllabus of oral instruction to guide the teaAar 
in the work of impressing upon the pupil's mind the facts he has learned, and leadisf 
him to new facts of interest. It strikes us that these oral lessons should precedi lai 
prepare the way for the written ones, but on this point we may be in error. Tkt 
second part takes up the subject of local geography in a manner somewhat similar tt 
our favorite method ; but the number of names given for location are much fewer tku 
in any other work. A want of space forbids a fuller description of this novel wolfci 
The live teacher will find it worthy of examination. 

School Ksoisters. — An accurate record of the attendance of pupils should be fltit* 
fully kept by the teacher as the first step in the preparation of school retuma, aadi tl 
this end, every school should be supplied with a suitable daily register. In aereral rf 
the States this is done by the school department, but in this State the matter ii left It 
the local boards, and has, hitherto, been greatly neglected. By reference to ovra^ 
vertising pages it will be seen that registers, specially adapted to the schools of thk 
State, are now published. 

Our Toung Folks. — We are glad to know that this capital magazine has found III 
way into thousands of Buckeye homes. We find it almost everywhere we go, sal 
both old and young speak enthusiatically in its praise. May each number eoBtsb 
nothing but the pure gold of truth. Ticknor & Fields, Boston, Mass., are the pifc* 
Ushers : Subscription price, $2.00 a year. 

Mrrrt's Museum. — The Fifty-second Volume of this magaiine commeneed vtft 
the July number. All new subscribers commencing with this month will reesifSft 
fine steel engraving of Lieat.-General Grant. Price $1.50 per year. 

School Furniture. — We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readsiffti 
the advertisement pf Cole, Nelson & Co., Cincinnati, in this number. Their ttt 
" Combined Desk and Seat " is an important improvement, and their fioor-fastatfaf 

is the best we have seen. We can also commend Chase's f^anitiiie, and wpsihUf 

,.its Cleveland agent, Mr. Bigelow. 

^^ • Wi find onr pages fiill, and several book -notices and oar profbssioBal artklirflik.1 
included. We will next month begin with " unfinished business." 
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physics and 160 pp. of chemistry ; and in consequence the chemistry proper U N 
abridged and condensed as to be very dry to the ordinary student. The matt«r li» 
hovrever, well-arranged, and good judgment is shown in the selection of facta, ezeefC 
that in the *' Chemical Physics/' where the authors hare made certain faTorite toplel 
far too prominent, to the neglect of others equally important. If the pbyaiot ha4 
been entirely omitted, and the space devoted to a fuller elucidation of pure and ap- 
plied chemistry, the work would have been much more acceptable in the class-roea. 

A Guide to Geography : embracing Primary Reading Lessons, Written "and Oral 
Methods combined ; Map Exercises, systematically arranged ; a Chart of Latitada 
and Longitude; and Calculations in Mathematical Geography. By Gboboi BL 
Ormsby, A.m., Sup't of Public Schools, Xenia, 0, Philadelphia: Publiahed bj ■ 
E. H. Butler & Co. 1866. 

This little work is another evidence of a wide-spread dissatisfaction with the ordi- 
nary method of teaching geography. It guides the learner to the subject by a i 
and pleasant path, and presents to him a minimum course of important knowledgi^ 
instead of a swamp of useless details. The routine teacher will look in vain for qi 
tion and answer, ''cut and dried/' and will find that he has got something more to de 
than to turn the crank and tighten the screws. The first part consists of simple real- 
ing lessons which contain descriptions of the characteristic features of the earthli 
surface. Each lesson is followed by a syllabus of oral instruction to guide the teac 
in the work of impressing upon the pupil's mind the facts he has learned, and leadim 
him to new facts of interest. It strikes us that those oral lessons should precedi ul 
prepare the way for the written ones, but on this point we may be in error. Tfci 
second part takes up the subject of local geography in a manner somewhat similtr tl 
our favorite method ; but the number of names given for location are much fewer tJ 
in any other work. A want of space forbids a fuller description of this novel wollb 
The live teacher will find it worthy of examination. 

School Ksoisters. — An accurate record of the attendance of pupils should be in 
fully kept by the teacher as the first step in the preparation of school returns, and, tl 
this end, every school should be supplied with a suitable daily register. In aereralrf 
the States this is done by the school department, but in this State the matter U lefttl 
the local boards, and has, hitherto, been greatly neglected. By reference to on ad- 
vertising pages it will be seen that registers, specially adapted to the schools of thk 
State, are now published. 

Our Toung Folks. — We are glad to know that this capital magazine bM fomdib 
way into thousands of Buckeye homes. We find it almost everywhere we go, ul 
both old and young speak enthusiatioally in its praise. May each number eoatih 
nothing but the pure gold of truth. Ticknor & Fields, Boston, Maas., are tha pa^ 
lishers : Subscription price, $2.00 a year. 

Merry's Museum. — The Fifty-second Volume of this magasine eommenaed vtt 
the July number. All new subscribers commencing with this month will raeaiitl 
fine steel engraving of Lieut.-General Grant. Price $1.60 per year. 

School Furniture. — We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readtflftl 
the advertisement of Cole, Nelson & Co., Cincinnati, in thia number. Tkeir MMT 
*' Combined Desk and Seat " is an important improvement, and their fioor-fSMtnlV 

is the best we have seen. We can also commend Chase's ftmiture, and oijodiHf 

,.its Cleveland agent, Mr. Bigelow. 

^u - Wi find onr pages fiill, and several book -notices and our profbssloiial artlitoiit^ 
included. We will next month begin with " unfinished businoia." 
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The Little Corporal contains sixteen 
quarto pages of first-claaa literary matter, 
written expressly for its columns by the 
ablest juYonile writers of the day. During 
its first year it has received the unquali- 
fied indorsement of nearly all the leading 
papers, and has attained a circulation of 
thirty-fiye thousand. 

RBAD WHAT THB PAPERS BAT: 

Forney's Philadelphia Daily Treat says of It : 
•* The Little Corporal i» destined to become the 
great ehildren*e paper in Jmeriea.** 

It already excele every ekildren'e paper we know 
ef in thie country. —Chicago Evening Journal. 

A,better periodical for children can not well 
be imagined.— CAico^o Republican, 

It is unquestionably the best periodical in the 
.United StAiee,— Pacific (Oregon) Chr. Adv. 

The LiUle Corporal must certainly become a 
f reat farorite in every home it reaches.— 5m»- 
day School Timee. 

That LiTVLB Corporal is the most interesting 
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ral conquers aAl.—^Kermont State Journal, 



There never was a better paper printed for the 
children. We should desire no better monu- 
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all the wiy from Maine to Oregon.— £/oomin^- 
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It is the cleverest thing of its kind yet real- 
ised in Amerlca.-i?ox»i»ry (Mass.) Journal, 

The Little Corporal.— Certainly we have 
seen nothing in the shape of a child's paper 
which could compare with this, that comes to us 
from over the prairies.— Porttearf (Maine) Daily 
Preee. 

The LiUle Corporal is conducted with a great 
deal of tact, taste and care. Either this paper 
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It should be in every family .—JV. Y. Teacher^ 
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say of The Little Corporal, that it deserves all 
the praise that has been lavished upon it by the 
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The Little Corporal is as beautiful as ever, and 
full of crisp, rich, dainty things in the leiKUt 
it spreads for the little {ollLB.—Pitteburg Chrie- 
tian Advocate. 
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popular as Peter Parley in his palmiest days.— 
Phrenological Journal. 
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A WORD ABOUT COLLEGES. 

BY S. A. N. 

A prominent trustee in an Ohio college has proposed for public 

discussion this question : ^^ Ought not the salaries of professors to 

depend in part, at least, on tuition fees ? " The good and suflS- 

eient answer to this question is, that the tuition fees in the best 

colleges of the United States are merely nominal; and that the 

tendency is to abolish fees altogether, as has already been done 

in the University of Michigan. In the face of such competition, 

it is idle to suppose that the most eminent scholar in one of our 

feebly sustained colleges could materially add to his support by 

tuition fees. Even without unusual competition this could only 

be done in great centres of learning or in a densely populated 

district ; and then only in studies requiring special adaptability 

on the part of the professor, or peculiar appliances for advancing 

the student. We have yet to learn that any man in this country 

has maintained himself by instructing pupils in studies of a higher 

grade than are usually taught in academies and high schools, 

k although several eminent teachers have tried the experiment. 

I But taking it for granted that the question was asked through 

1 the earnest desire of advancing the interests of our colleges, we 

^with to pursue the general topic of '^Collegiate Administration '' 

28 
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further ; and consider one of the many methods by which students 
may be attracted to our own institutions. 

It is well to meet the difficulties squarely, and obviate them if 
possible. It can not be denied that the colleges in Ohio are less 
influential than they ought to be ; that students prefer institations 
at the East ; and that our colleges are languishing for want of 
pupils. Something ought to be done to counteract this condition 
of things, and that speedily. It is a disgrace to the State that it 
does not provide all needed instruction within its own borders. 
That one of our colleges will first secure its legitimate quota of 
pupils that soonest meets the popular demand for cheap, thorough 
and complete training in all branches of education. A college 
ought to provide instruction in any study that is demanded by the 
people, whether it accords with the theory of the faculty or not. 
It is not the time to argue the merits of a classical training when 
by far the largest proportion of students deliberately reject it. 
Let it be granted that nothing can supply the lack of a knowledge 
of the classics, yet half a loaf is better than no bread ; and if a 
student can extend his acquaintance with mathematics, English 
literature, the natural sciences, and acquire some knowledge of 
German or French, he will be better off than without them. It is 
precisely to this complexion that this question has come. It is 
safe to say that nine-tenths of the youth of our State stop short 
of a good education, because our colleges imperatively demand 
that matriculates should be well grounded in Latin and Greek. 
The schools in the rural districts are not competent to prepare 
boys for admission to college, and the consequence is, that the 
boys, having obtained the rudiments of a good English education, 
are either unwilling or unable to meet the expense of a prepara- 
tory school, and are uniformly reluctant to spend the time neces- 
sary for the acquisition of the dead languages ; whereas, if this 
obstacle were removed, many would gladly avail themselves of the 
opportunity of further studies in the higher branches. For such 
students our colleges ought to supply a place. It is a duty im- 
perative upon them to extend their high privileges to the greatest 
number possible, no less than to make eminent scholars of the 
few- 

The colleges have every thing to gain by such a course, and 
Whing to lose. They wouild lose nothings for the number of 
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classical students would not dimibteh, nor need their discipline be 
less rigid. They would gain, first in numbers, then in popularity 
and fame, and by consequence in increased usefulness. Many of 
the eastern colleges have made provision for students not in the 
classics. Scientific schools or departments have been established 
in Harvard, Yale, Union, Amherst, Brown, and in Michigan Uni- 
versity. Our colleges have certainly good precedents for depart- 
ing from the time- honored routine. 

13'evertheless to accomplish all that can be expected of them, 
they ought to be better endowed. Our colleges are lamentably 
poor, and no professor in any of the more noted colleges of the 
State receives a salary adequate to his position ; nor has any col- 
lege in the State a faculty large enough to make any proper divis- . 
ion of labor. Lord Bacon, speaking on this very point, declares 
that ^^ able and sufficient men " can not be had ^^ except their con- 
dition and endowment be such as may content the ablest man to 
a{)propriate his whole labor and continue his whole age in that 
function and attendance ; and, therefore, must have a proportion 
auswerable to that mediocrity or competence of advancement, 
wliich may be expected from a profession, or the practice of a 
profession.'' The professors in our higher institutions have been 
too long regarded in the light of missionaries, whose chief reward 
lies in the consciousness of doing good. This ought not so to be. 
The blessings of sound education reach every man, whatever be 
his condition, or extent of knowledge, in better manners, higher 
civilization, and more enlightened government. It is unjust that 
all should profit by the sacrifice of the few. The sustaining of 
these institutions is the duty of every citizen who wishes well to 
his race ; and the endowment they need should be given them, 
not grudgingly, as man gives a beggar whose honesty he distrusts, 
biit with open hand, as paying the debt due the whole human 
kind. 



A TEATHKEVh soul holds consort with the music of heaven. The 
little birds do not sip one drop of water, but they look as if they 
meant to give thanks to show us what we should do for every 
drop of grace. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL REMINISOENCB. 

BY T. W. H. 

It was seventeen years ago. I was principal of an academy in 
one of the western counties of this State. A large number of my 
scholars were teachers : some of them have since won honorable 
positions in the profession. It was the day after the close of the 
fall term. I was sitting in my office, vainly endeavoring to con- 
trive how to make $300 of income balance $325 of outgo. I felt 
slightly discouraged at pecuniary prospects, much fatigued, and a 
little out of humor. 

While in this amiable frame of mind, a man from a remote part 
of the country entered my office — rough-looking, clad in home- 
spun rather the worse for wear, the legs of his pants tucked into 
the tops of his boots, a dilapidated, wide-brimmed hat shadowing 
his unshaven face, and armed with an enormous cart-whip. He 
introduced himself, without ceremony, as one of the directors of 
his school district in search of a teacher — remarking that the 
school was small, very lacJcwardy and ^^ almost any one could 
teach it." 

Principal. — There is but one not engaged for the winter whom 
I can recommend. He may be prevailed upon to teach, provided 
th^ pay is sufficient. 

School Director. — ^We will pay ten dollars a month, and not 
a cent more. I hired a first-rate hand, last week, for eight dol- 
lars a month and board. Two dollars more than that is enough 
for a school-master. 

Pr. — ^You say your school is very backward. It will always be 
so if you reason in that way in the employment of your teachers. 
I never recommend the kind you seem to want. There are plenty 
of them to be had, but I shall not point them out to you. If you 
are anxious to have a good school, go to the house yonder, inquire 
for Richard Sterling, oflFer him twenty dollars a month and a per- 
manent boarding place, for he will not board around, and agree to 
sustain him in every thing he thinks best to do, either in the in- 
struction or discipline of your children. He is a thorough scholar, 
an independent thinker, and when he knows he is right, will have 
his own way. 
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S«H. D. — ^We are not a set of foolg, on the "Base Line,'* if we 
do live in log houses. We think we know something about how a 
school should be taught, as well as other folks. We have never 
hired any of the teachers you get up here, for we are down on 
the new-fangled notions you teacL The old way is good enough 
for us. If this fellow you recommend will agree to do as we teU 
Hm, will teach twenty-six days for a month for ten dollars, I will 
hire him ; not otherwise* 

Pb. — Then it is useless for you to spend any more of your val- 
uable time here. Richard will not be dictated to by any one who 
does not know more about his business than he does — ^neither will 
he teach for the pitiful salary you seem to think quite sufficient 
for one who has spent four or five years in acquiring an educ»> 
tion. You need a missionary down on the "Base Line,'' and I 
know cf no one who can do you more good than he. He may 
not know so much about farming and making money as you do-r-- 
but he knows a great deal more about how a school should be con- 
ducted. I do not think you arefooU — ^but your neighborhood has 
the reputation of not being over-wise in school matters. The 
" old way " you speak of may be a very good one, but it has failed 
in your case, according to your own admission. The new-fangled 
notions you complain of are simply philosophical methods of in- 
struction, the suggestions of observation and experience. Un- 
skilled hands can not use them. Take my advice. Like sensible 
men hire for once a thorough, well-informed teacher — stand, by 
him through thick and thin — take him at his own terma,-^and if 
yoT]( are not satisfied with him in the spring, report to me, and I 
will apologize for being a little blunt and cross to-day.- 

ScH. D. — ^Well, I believe, I'll go and see him, any how. Wai>t 
to see what a school-master worth twenty dollars a month,. 99A 
wiio's too. proud to board around, looks like. You are rather 
chilly, for first acquaintance, I must say, stranger. Qood bye. 

I sat down by the window, and resumed the task of endeavor- 
ing to solve my problem, but my aljtention was soon drawn to the 
singular movements of the " Base-Liner." He walked resolutely 
across the street towards Sterling's boarding house— stopped and 
hung down his head as if in deep thought — opened the gate witl^ 
a quick, nervous jerk — shut it again, slowly and carefully-^lopked 
around furtively as if fearful lest some one was watching him — 
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walked briskly away nearly a square — turned around and walked 
hesitatingly baek again — stopped at the gate— took off his hat 
and wiped his forehead — ^walked nearly as far as before, but in an 
opposite direction — turned on his heel, and commenced energeti- 
cally cracking his whip, walked back again to the gate — ^this time 
mustering resolution to go to the door, which he assaulted with a 
tremendous double knock. Sterling opened it, and in few mome^t8 
the two went in out of my sight. 

Haying come to the wise conclusion that I must either reduce 
my expenses or raise my tuition fees, and having written a brace 
of letters, I made my way towards the post-office. Met Sterling, 
who informed me that after a stormy time, he had engaged to 
teach for eighteen dollars a month, all Saturdays being holidays- 
was to haye a permanent boarding place, whatever maps and 
Charts he wanted, and had a written agreement in his pocket, in 
irhich the '* Base Liner '' became responsible for three months' 
wages, in case he was mobbed out of the district, or was not 
seconded and sustained by the directors in aU his efforts to in- 
struct and discipline the school. 

Haying cares and worries enough of my own during the winter 
term, I paid little attention to the schools of my county. Ster- 
ling informed me by letter that he was ^ getting along tolerably 
well " — ^had some trouble, at first, with two or three overgrown 
rowdies, whom the directors promptly expelled, giving notice at 
the same time that the authority of the teacher would be sus- 
tained under all circumstances. I did not see him before he re- 
turned to resume his studies in the spring. The ^ Base Liner " 
l>rought him home, hitched his team at the gate, and came across 
the street to see me, without even offering to assist him in carry- 
ing his trunk into the house. A new suit of clothes and a sharp 
rasor had so changed his appearance that I did not recognize him. 
Grasping my hand, he gave it a hearty shake, with <^ How are 
you, old fellow V* I begged to be informed whose hand I had 
the honor of shaking. 

Son. D. — ^Why, de n't you recollect me ? Just think a minute 
«**Base Line, you know-^en dollars a month and board roiud, 
iMll ha ! — ^Dick Sterling — ^why, you must know me. You never 
told so much truth in so short a time in all your life. 

The ludicrousness of our first meeting recurred to me at once, 
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anc[ after a fe\f common-place remarks about the weather, I asked 
him how high the educational barometer ranged in his neighbor- 
hood? 

ScH. D. — Clear up. We're had the best school in the county. 
Dick has converted us all — ^missidnary, you know, ha ! ha ! He's 
a stubborn scamp — just as you said he was — ^but he knows how 
to keep school. Our children have learned more this winter th^n 
in all their lives before. We are going to build a new school- 
house, and he's coming back to teach for us next winter — ^thirty 
dollars a month, he ! he ! We want a school ma'am for the sum- 
mer. Can you recommend one ? 

Pb.' — ^How much will you pay ? 

ScH. D. — Pay ! Now you dry up ! Name the gal ! — that's all 
we want you to do. 

I watched this school several years. It became a beacon light 
to the region roundabout. I have not heard from it since my re- 
moval from the county, but have no doubt the fruits of the earn- 
est, intelligent, independent labors of Richard Sterling can be 
seen there to this day. 

{To be Continued*) 



NOTES: ORTHOEPICAL, ORTHOGRAPHICAL, ETYMO- 
LOGICAL AND SYNTACTICAL.— No. 4. ' 

BY W. p. HENELB, BALBM, OHIO. 

17. Gommenee. Marsh says, " Commence is used by good 
miters only as a transitive verb, and as such requires the partici- 
ple or participial noun, not the infinitive, after it. The phrase, I 
eommence to buildj now occasionally employed, is therefore not 
sanetioned by respectable authority. At the same time there is 
BO valid grammatical objection to its use. The French, from 
whom we borrowed this verb, say commencer a parler, or com- 
mencer de parler, according to circumstances, and our restriction 
of it to a technically transitive character is purely conventional." 
I find it used passively and therefore transitively by Huckluyt, and 
by Strype in 15'34. Shakspeare has ** did commence rough deeds," 
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and ^^ doth commence liifl suit." It is used by Bogers intransi- 
tivel J. He has ^* to commence after this life." Shakspeare also 
has, "He the anthem doth commenced' In the Edinburgh Review, 
for March, 1827, in an article on the '^ Social and Industrial Capac- 
ities of Negroes," supposed to have been written by Maeaulay, 
occurs an intransitive use of the word. " No sooner w^as aecu- 
rity given to these Maroons, than improvement commenced." 
Alford says, "We never begin anything in the newspapers now, 
but always commence. I read lately in a Taunton paper, that a 
horse 'commenced kicking.^ [This would be right according to 
Marsh.] And the printers seem to think it quite wrong to violate 
this rule. Repeatedly, in drawing up handbills for charity ser- 
mons, I have written, as I always do, * Divine service will h0gin 
at so and so ; but almost always it has been altered to ^ commence f 
and once I remember the bill being sent back after proof, with a 
^ query J commence ? ' written against the word. But even com^ 
mence is not so bad as ^ take the initiativcy which is the newspa- 
per phrase for the other more active meaning of the verb to begin. 
18. Hack other. Goold Brown says : " The reciprocal terms 
each other and one an other divide, according to some mutual act 
or interchangeable i elation, the persons or things spoken of." This 
remark I think is correct. He says in the next sentence : '' Hack 
ether J if rightly used, supposes . two, and only two, to be acting 
and acted upon reciprocally ; one an other ^ if not misapplied, sup- 
poses more than two, under like circumstances, and has an iadefi- 
nite refer.ence to all taken distributively." After testing this asser- 
tion by the reading of a dozen years, I have come to the conclusion 
that each other is not restricted by good writers to two. The words 
^* rightly used" mean "used in accordance with the custom of the 
best writers and speakers." We are no more bound to interpret 
each other as each^ the other ^ than eachy the otherSy or eachy an other, 
or eachy others. Indeed usage gives all these meanings. Hence 
Brown's remark is only a grammarian's whim. Draper has, "mul- 
tiple stars revolving round each other," " physical influences thus 
following one another, and bearing to each other the inter-relation 
of cause and effect," " into arbitrary periods [five], sufficiently 
distinct from one another, though imperceptibly merging into each 
other," " all men * * when compared with each other," " the ages 
^ ^ pass by insensible gradations into each other" Hansel has, 
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^^Words, as thus employed, resemble algebraic symbols, which, 
during the process of a long calculation, we combine in various 
rdations to each other J' John Stuart Mill has, " What were pre- 
viously thought to be distinct powers in Nature, are identified with 
each other J' I have noticed seven instances of one another in 
Mill's Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, and in 
five of these, only two objects are referred to. I have noticed 
thirty-two instances of eaeh other in Hamilton's Logic, and in 
more than half of these, more than two objects are referred to, 
and in most of the remaining instances, the reference is doubtful. 
Hamilton in his ^Discussions" has, ^^ These three ideas severally 
suppose each other j^ and in the other instances observed in his 
" Discussions," more than half refer distinctly to more than two 
objects. Out of thirty-one instances of each other in Macaulay's 
Essays, there are twenty-eight in which more than two objects are 
referred to. I have noticed ten instances of the use of each other 
by G. P. Marsh, in eight of which more than two objects are re- 
ferred to, the other two being doubtful; also eleven instances by 
B. W. D wight, in all. of which more than two objects are referred 
to ; also eleven instances by Max Muller, in all but one of which 
more than two objects are referred to ; also ten instances in Bohn's 
edition of Caesar, in eight of which more than two objects are re- 
ferred to. These instances, together with hundreds of others that 
I have noted, prove conclusively that the usual teaching in refer- 
ence to each other and one another^ is unsound. 

19. Supplements The use of this word as a verb has been ob* 
jected to. The following is from the Edinburgh Review, July, 
1864, p. 22: 

''Again, we can not admit the authority of asage, when it is clearly opposed 
to the principles of language. There is, we fear, ample authority, amongst 
writers of the present day, for the use of the word * supplement,' not as a noun 
substantive, which is its proper meaning, but as a verb active in the sense of to 
supply what Is deficient, to complete. We have seen it tised of late years by 
prelates and judges, who ought to have abhorred such a solecism ; nay, we will 
even confess, so infectious has it become, that it has, once or twice, crept, not- 
withstanding our utmost vigilance, into these pages. ' Supplement' is by its 
form the thing added or supplied, not the act of supplying it Tou might just 
as well say that instead of appending another page to your book, you iutend to 
^ipendiz it" 

' The first sentence in this quotation contains a strange doctrine, 
tince the principles of language are nothing but usages. It 
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.amounts to this: '^We can not admit the andiority of nsage, 
when it is clearly opposed to the usages of language." No in- 
stance of ^^ supplement" as a yerb is given by Richardson ; it 
was, however, used by I. Taylor (1759-1829). Whether any 
earlier use of the word as a verb can be found, I am not pre- 
pared to say. We have the authority of More and Fuller for the 
use of ^^ detriment" as a verb, and of the Eclectic Review and 
IS'ichol for the use of ^^ implement " as a verb. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that we have no common verbs ending in menU 
^Experiment and eomplimeni are in good use as verbs. As to 
** supplement" conveys a meaning different from to ** supply," 
I am inclined to think that we ought to accept '^ supplement " as 
a verb as well as "compliment" 

20. Transpire. A correspondent writes : " I was disappointed 
in your being silent on the absurd use qf irampire (i. e.j to be- 
come known) as synonymous with to happen.'* Although there 
may be some sections of the country in which this use of the 
word is common, yet I have seldom observed it either in print or 
in conversation. Nearly every teacher will remember the lines 
addressed to Dr. Moyce, beginning with 

"Dear doctor, let it not tranxpire^ 
How much yoar lectares we admire." 

Lord Chesterfield, in a letter dated January, 1748, directed to 
S. Dayrolles, said: ^^This letter goes to you, in that confidence 
which I always shall, and know that I safely may, place in you ; 
and you will not therefore let one word of it transpire!* In 
'Cowper's Poem on Conversation, I find, lines 481-4: 

*'Is it incredible, or can it seem 
A dream to any, except those that dream, 
That man should love his Maker, and that fire, 
Warming his heart, should at his lips transpire,** 

De Quincey wrote : ^^ The story of Paulina's and Maximilian's 
mutual attachment had transpired through many of the travel- 
lers." Chesterfield also wrote : " If they have raised a battery, 
as I suppose they have, it is a masked one, for nothing has tram* 
piredJ' 

The figurative meaning of transpire^ as set forth in these quota- 
tions, was objected to a hundred years ago by D)r« J<^80<^. Of 
the meaning ^ to escape Sxoifk secrecy into uioti^ to become 
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known/' he said : ^^ A sense lately innovated from Srance, with- 
out necessity," 

Of the meaning '^ to happen/' I make the following quotations : 

** He [the author of the * Life of Dr. Adam Clarke' ] often Ulks of iraf^ 
pining, where most other people woald talk of passing or elapsing" — British 
Critic 

''Oar newspaper writers talk of a hasiness or an event transpiring^ when all 
they mean is, that the bnsioess was transacted, or the event happened." — Prof. 
KoJIden in the Transactions of the Philological Soei^y. 

" The last meaning of this word [ «. e, to happen, occar, come to pass ] is of 
recent introdaction, and is common in the United States, and it seems to have 
now become somewhat ao ia £lnglaad ; jet this ose of it has been censored by 
both English and American writers." — J, E. Worcester. 

''This sense of the word, which is of recent introduction, is common in the 
United States, especially in the language of conversation and of newspaper 
writers, and is used, to some extent, in England. Its nse, however, is oeasiired 
by critics in both countries."— Webster's Dictionary ^ last edition. 

21. Guess. A correspondent says : ^^ Whilst you were bearing 
your testimony (as we. Friends, a^re apt to say) against the absurd 
use of expect f why did you say nothing of the universal Yankee- 
ism — I guesM V^ I add the following comments : 

Lambert, an English traveler, in speaking of the New England people, said : 
" Instead of imagining^ supposing j or believing, they always gtiess at every 
thing." 

"The employment of guess, to express a vast variety of mental processeSt-r- 
to think, to presume, to suppose, to imagine, to believe, &a, ^c, — was one of 
the earliest peculiarities of speech observed in America."— (7. A. Bristecf. 

" The use of this word, as synonymous with to suppose, to believe, to think, 
has been said to be almost peculiar to New England. It is true that use of it 
is very common here — probably much more so than in Great Britain." — Wor- 
cester. 

'* We thus see that the legitimate, English sense of this word is to conjeC' 
ture ; but with us, and especially in New England« it is constantly used in 
common conversation instead of to believe, io suppose, to think, to imagine, 
to fancy. From such examples as the words to fix and to guess, it will be 
seen that while on the one hand we have a passion for coining new and unnec- 
essary words, and often in a manner opposed to the analogies of the language, 
there is oa the other hand a tendency to banish from common nse a number of 
the most useful and clawical Englidb ^pressionsi, by forcing one word to do 
dnty for a host of others of somewhat similar meaning. T)vs latter practice is 
by far the more dangerous of the two ; because, if not checked and guinea 
against In time, it mil corrode the very texture and sabstaace of the language, 
and rob posterity of the power of appreciating and enjoying those master- 
piteees of literature bequeathed to us by oar forefathers, which form the richest 
inheritance of all that speak the Eng]i^ ^omgq^,"— Jcfto Bussed BarHeU. 
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Webster's Dictionary (last edition) says : " It is a gross vulgar- 
ism to use the word gue99y not in its true and specific sense, but 
simply for think or believe i as, I guesB the mail has arrived; I 
gueBB he is at home/' 

Halliwell defines to gueBBy as used in various dialects, in Eng- 
land, to supposey to believey and this Worcester thinks is the mean- 
ing in the following quotations : 

" She, guessing that he wag a gardener."— Jbftn xx: 15, WtcWfjfe'* 2VoiM- 
IcUion, 

"If they would yield as but the superfluity, while it were wholesome, wt 
might guess they relieved us humaaely."— ^Aoibpearc 

'* An Hebrew, as I gttess, and of our tribe." — Milt&n, 

" Once in twenty-four hours is enough ; and nobody, I guess, will think it too 
mucL" — Locke, 

I can see no strong reason for objecting to the use of guets for 
thinky BuppoBey or imaginey when there is an element of doubt in 
the thing gueBBed. Hence I assert that the examples in Webster's 
Dictionary, as given above, are allowable, and that they are not 
gross vulgarisms. It would, however, be a gross perversion of the 
word to use it instead of know. Pickering says : " The greatest 
abuse of this word is guesBing about things well known," 
" The signification of this wor I has been so perverted in this country, princi- 
pally by its use in reference to things known to the speaker, at the moment he 
guesses concerning them, that, though much used in conversation, our good 
writers appear to drop it altogether. 

** It is often met with in English authors, but is always used, ao fiar as I have 
been able to ascertain, in reference to things uncertainy never to things that 
are known."— 5fe<^ T. Hurd. 



AMONG THE INSTITXJTES. 

Mb. Editor : Learning last summer that yourself and various 
other leai ned gentlemen were on the war path, doing valiant ser- 
vice in the cause of correct education and of the rising genera- 
tion among teachers' institutes, it came into the head of ** this 
humble individual " to " swing around the circle " a little on his 
own account, and see what he could see . So thrusting a copy of 
the constitaiiou mA a cieau siiirt into his carpet-bag, and a pen- 
ciland note book into his pocket, he sallied forth with a dear 
conscience and the best intentions. 
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I am, Mr. Editor, naturally modest — ^those who know me best 
think it my besetting sin — ^bat withal am of a sanguine tempera- 
ment, with an inclination to build the tallest kind of castles — in 
Spain. It is needless to say that this modesty and this sanguine 
humor are continually at war with each other, — the latter urging 
me to speak out in meeting, when I ought to hold my peace ; the 
former urging me to retire into my hole and take the hole in after 
me, when I ought to present a bold front, and do battle manfully 
for what I conceive to be the right. You will often find other hum- 
ble individuals afflicted in the same way. But I have no design 
to present an autobiographical sketch of myself to you and your 
readers, however much you and they might feel interested in it, 
nor to hold out any provocation to either to count the Ts on a 
page. My design is simply to present you with the result of my 
observations while swinging around my little circle. 

It is scarcely necessary to say to you who have had such amplq 
experience, that the spirit of the teacher-pupil in most of the in- 
stitutes I had the pleasure of visiting, was admirable. The large 
majority of them seemed greatly in earnest in striving to learn of 
a better way of discharging the responsible duties pertaining to 
their noble vocation. It can not be said with truth, I think, that 
that portion of teachers who so cheerfully give up their summer 
vacation to this purpose, with its no inconsiderable inroad on their 
slender pecuniary resources, are dead or lacking in interest in 
their profession. On the contrary, I think we may challenge any 
other profession to exhibit a like devotion. The misfortune is^ 
that more of the teachers are not thus devoted, and that thode 
needing most the advantages afforded by institutes are the last to 
avail themselves of them. There are several classes of these. 
First, those like your correspondent. Old Fogy, who think the old 
way as good as any — and a great deal better ; and who snort at a 
BOW thing as a shying horse does at sunlight on water. These 
are generally of that ancient and venerable class of pedagogues 
who have an abiding faith in Pike's arithmetic and Eirkham's 
grammar, and teach around in country districts a quarter at A 
time, — and who have their pupils go through the spelling-book 
two or three times before beginning to read, and learn the alpha- 
bet by saying the letters over in regular order, forward and baok. 
They lure fossils belonging to the lower silurian*. Second, young 
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men abounding in a fullness of all knoMrledge — ^in their own 
esteem — and who don't care to go to the institute because Robin- 
son, who knows so much less than they do, is to be one of the 
teachers. These usually are young men just let loose from Col- 
lege, and who are yery careful to impress it on your mind that 
their assumption of the role of the school-master is but a tempo- 
rary expedient to enable them to raise the necessary wind to hoist 
them into one of the other professions. Nothing can be done for 
one of that sort. Third, those who farm or follow some kind of 
a trade during the summer, and teach the winter school in their 
own district, because their neighbors want them to do it. There 
is nothing to be hoped from these either. Fourth, young ladies 
who teach alone for pin money, to be expended in crinoline and 
fine dresses, and who hope their connection with the profession may 
be yery temporary indeed, and that they shall be among the first 
to escape through the natural gap proyided for such — marriage. 

In addition to these classes are those who haye a legitimate 
excuse for non-attendance, whose pittance of pay is so small as to 
foribid them the luxury, and those whode misfortune it has been to 
try one of those institutes so poorly managed and so utterly dry 
and deyoid of interest, as to disgust them at the outset. 

Of those who did attend, I obseryed that quite a number seemed 
to do so for the sake of the fun, and to look on all the exercises 
in the light of a joke — at times it seemed to impress them as 
rather a dry joke — then they would lie oyer until the funny man 
came on the boards again, to refresh them with his antics. 

I haye been led to belieye from what I saw, that the number of 
men qualified to teach a class of teachers with profit to them, is 
rather limited. It requires a rare combination of talents and 
acquirements to fill this responsible place; and the success of an 
institute, like that of a school, depends almost entirely on its 
principal teacher. If he be a sleepy-headed, wooden drone nothing 
can saye it from the most ignoble failure. If a man possesses all 
the wisdom of Socrates, Plato, and Solomon, with the erudition of 
a Bacon, Newton and Person thrown in, and yet is a slow, heayy 
man, all I haye to say is, ^* don't inyite him to run your institute'' 
for his wisdom and learning's sake. He will proye too heayy a 
load for it, and will most assuredly break its back-bone. I haye 
seifn such stand up and talk by the hour with about as tnueh 
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Yivaeity und ezpredsion in their mannery as there is in the cast- 
iron pump that stands in the middle of our public square. Then 
therfs are the teachers great on specialties, "who trot around the 
same track day after day, showing off the paces of the sameyeri* 
table old hack, and who, however acceptable they may be at first, 
in the end prove to be terrible bores. It does n't take long to 
suck such oranges dry. 

Another thing I noticed. A number of the teachers in the in* 
stittttes I visited, pursued the lecturing plan to what seemed to 
me too great a length in their teaching. They did n't seem to 
coitiprehend the necessity, nor to possess the skill to draw their 
classes into the discussion of the topics they professed to handle. 
Besides they seemed too often to be more anxious to display 
themselves than their subjects. Their harangues were in general 
extremely metaphysical, and of a profundity that the plummet of 
the ordinary mind would entirely fail to fathom. Now I beg to 
intimate to all such, at the risk of being thought presumptuous, 
that 'SUoh lecturing is valueless and fails of its^ object, and that the 
speaker does n't appear so wise as he supposes. The simpler the 
manner in which a subject is presented, the better and the more 
interesting that presentation. A lump of chalk and the black- 
board are the most eloquent of school- masters, and there is no 
danger of overworking them. 

As I have already said, it is hard to find a teacher thoroughly 
fitted to give instruction in an institute ; but I know a few whose 
services are invaluable. Their vivacity and spirit are so unflag- 
ging-^their resources so varied and unfailing — ^their presentation 
of their subjects so clear and simple, and their whole manner so 
admirable, as to render their instruction a source of perpetual 
delight. In fine, to repeat an expression made in regard to one 
you and I wot of, ^^ tdiey completely fill the bill." These teachers 
with their broad and elevated views^ are doing a great worii:-^ 
scattering broadcast through our oountry seed that shall ere long 
spring up and bear noble fruits To managers of institutes we 
would say, secure the services of such at every risk, and be sure 
to avoid your little great men. You have no use for them. Every 
thing they touch dries up. 

It some of thi9f intitules I oBsi^rted, too, that there was Coo 
mri<b£ of mere academic instrtiction, and too tittle of the normal. 
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If I understand tbe design of an institnte, it is to teach how to 
teach, and not to teach the different branches except incidentally. 

I have heard it intimated by prominent educators, that when 
compared with a regular normal school, these institutes, lasting 
but a few weeks, can do but little good. I can not agree with 
them. I have no disposition to undervalue normal schools, but, 
after all, must not the great body of our teachers rely on their 
county institutes for their professional training ? The attendants 
on the institutes have this advantage, that if they are properly 
managed, they will, from year to year, have an opportunity of 
witnessing the best methods and of becoming familiar with the 
views of a large number of the leading teachers of the country, 
while those attending a normal school are restricted to the methods 
and views of a single set of teachers. 

If this finds favor in your eyes, Mr. Editor, you may hear from 

me again. 

Yours, most respectfully, 
ScHOOLViLLB, 0., Oct., 1866. A. B. Zbd. 



ILLUSTRATION OP A METHOD OF TEACHmCJ ELE- 
MENTARY GEOMETRY.— No. II. 

BY T. B. SULIOT. 

Teacher. — ^Let us try to find out for ourselves the law of the 
intersection of chords in a circle. You all know what chords are. 
You also remember that the term segment of a line is understood 
by mathematicians in a more general sense than that popularly 
given to it ; that by it is meant the distance of each extremity of 
a line from a point taken either in the line itself or in the line 
produced.* This being premised, we may proceed with our sub- 
ject. We wish to find out whether the same law regulates all the 
possible intersectiond of chords. We must, therefore, ascertain 
first in how many ways two chords may intersect. 

* I need hardly remind the intelligent teacher, that mere!/ to save spMe 
and an additional diagram, do. I sappose the teacher to volunteer this definkioB 
of tegment By rights he ought to get it out of the scholars themselves. 
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C (one of the scholars) — They may intersect obliquely or at 
right angles. 

T. — True. In the Greek elements of geometry published by 
Euclid, of Alexander, about 300 years before Christ, that distinc- 
tion was the foundation of two cases demonstrated separately. 
But as we have postponed our investigation until we may become 
acquainted with the laws of similar triangles, that distinction is 
no longer necessary. Is there, then, no other essential diJOference 
in the mode of intersection ? 

The class can not see any. 

T. — Recollect that the segments of a line may be determined 
by a point taken either in the line itself or in the line produced. 

2). (another scholar) — But chords can intersect only in the cir- 
cle itself. 

r. — Not, if they be produced ? 

jD. — Oh, yes, I see now. Then there are two cases, accord- 
ing as the chords intersect in the circle or without it. 

T. — Let us begin with the first case, as 
the more obvious. You remember I said 
sometime ago, that I purposely postponed 
the consideration of this property of chords 
until you had become acquainted with the 
law of similar triangles. 

E. — But I see no triangles. 

T, — Tou can make them by drawing lines. 

J^.— Join AD and DB.f 

T. — Of course you can always join any two points by a straight 
line. But will the triangles thus formed bear any relation to each 
other? Are they equal, equivalent or similar? 

No one in the class can show that they must be, under all cir- 
cumstances, equal, equivalent or similar. 

r. — ^It is plain, therefore, that we shall gain nothing by those 
two triangles. 

C2aM.— Join AE and BE. 

T. — Do n't you see that it would be just as bad ? 

f The reader who is acquainted with the mechanical or economical diflBcul- 
ties of the subject, will readilj understand whj I can not multiply diagrams as 
I would on the blackboard, and why I must request him to draw or conceive 
the lines indicated in the text 
24 
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Class. — Join AD and BE. 

T. — ^Yes, or else AE and DB. Now, what do you know of th« 
two triangles ACD and BCE ? 

F. — The angles at C are equal, because they are yertically 
opposite. 

T. — That is one step gained. What more do you want ? 

Class. — Another angle. 

jar. — ^I have found one. The angle D is equal to the angle B, 
because, being inscribed angles in the same segment of the circle, 
they are measured by half of the same arc AB. 

T. — Then the triangles are ? 

[' Class. — Similar. 

r.— Therefore? 

Class — Their corresponding sides are proportional. 

T. — Let some one then give us a proportion, 

M.—AD : BE = AC : CE. 

T. — That is quite true; but AD and BE are not the intersect- 
ing chords : so we have nothing to do with them. M, give us 
another proportion ? 

itf.-AC : CE = DC : CB. 

T. — Form an equation. 

M.—AC X CB = CE X DC. 

T. — Express that result in general terms. What are AC, BC, 
CE,DC? 

M. — The segment of the lines AB and DE. 

T. — Chordsy I word rather say. Then whenever two chords 
intersect in a circle ? 

M. — ^Whenever two chords intersect in a circle, the rectangle 
formed by the segment of one chord is equal to the rectangle of 
the segments of the other. 

T.— Equal ? 

Class. — ^Equivalent. 

T. — That was very well done. Now let us suppose the two 
chords so situated that they can not meet, unless produced beyond 
the circle. To make the analogy between the two cases more 
palpable, I will letter both diagrams alike. Produce the chorda 
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AB and DE until ttey meet at 0, what 
are their segments with respect to the 
point C ? 

Class, — AC and BO are the segments 
of AB ; EC and DC are the segments of 
DE. 

jT. — Well, then, we must try to form 
similar triangles as before. What points 
shall we join? 

Class. — Join BD and AE. (See note f.) 

r.— Are the triangles BCD and AEC 
similar? 

Class. — They have the angle C common. 

r.— What else? 

G. — The angle CBD is equal to the angle CAE. 

T, — May bo so. If that be true, what would follow with re- 
spect to the line BD and AE ? 

Class. — They would be parallel. 

jT. — Are you then prepared to affirm that, whenever two chords 
meet, if produced without the circle, the lines joining their corre- 
sponding extremeties must be parallel? 

Class. — ^No. They may or may not be. 

T. — ^We must try other angles then. Can the angle CBD be 
proved to be equal to CEA, or, " if not, why not," as lawyers say? 

S. — The angles ABD and CBD are together equal to two right 
angles, because they are adjacent ; also ABD and AED, because 
they are the opposite angles of a quadrilateral inscribed in a cir- 
cle. Take away the common angle ABD, there remains the angle 
CBD = AEC. Therefore, the two triangles AEC and BDC are 
similar. Therefore, 

AC : CD = EC : BC, or AC X BC = CD X EC. 

T. — Very well done, indeed. Express that result in general 
terms. 

S. — The rectangles formed respectively by the segments of two 
chords intersecting at a point without the circle, are equivalent. 

T. — Then the law is general, whether the chords intersect 
within or without the circle ? 

Class. — ^Yes. 

T. — ^Would it have done as well, in the second case, to join AD 
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and BE ? [N. B. — ^Let the reader draw the lines or conceive them 
drawn.] 

Th.—Yes. The triangles CAD and CBE are similar. For the 
angle C is common ; the angle A is equal to the angle E, because 
they are each measured by half the arc BD. 

T, — ^Very good. Which is the simpler demonstration ? 

Class. — The last. 

T. — ^Yes. But I am glad that some one hit upon the other, in 
order that you should perceive that there often is more than one 
way of arriving at the same result, and that one demonstration 
may be simpler, and, therefore^ more elegant than another. There 
is one point more to consider : Does the reasoning depend, in any 
way, on the magnitude of the angle C ? 

Cflass. — ^No. 

T. — The smaller the angle C becomes, the nearer will the two 
chords be to each other. Suppose the angle G to vanish alto* 
gether, what will become of the two chords ? 

Class, — They will unite into one line. 

T. — Coincide is the usual term. Then the two rectangles AC 
X BC and CE X CD will also become identical. On the con- 
trary, as the angle C increases, the two chords will diverge farther 
from each other. Suppose now that only one chord, DE for in- 
stance, moves away from AB, without altogether leaving the cir- 
cle, until the angle C is as great as possible, what will become of 
the chord DE? 

jB, — It will be a mere point. 

T. — And the whole line CE will be a tangent to the circle at 
that point. Call this tangent CH. [N. B. — See last diagram.] 
As the two points D and E have coincided in H, what becomes of 
the rectangle EC X DC? 

Class. — There is no longer a rectangle. 

T. — Has it then become equal to ? 

Class. — ^Yes. 

T. — In that case, the other rectangle AC X BC, that has not 
vanished, is also equal to 0. Can that be ? 

B. — The rectangle will still be there, only CD and CE have 
become equal. 

T.— What then? 

B. — It will be a square. 
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T. — Just SO. But let us try to prove it in a more business-like 
-way, by our machinery of similar triangles. What lines shall we 
draw? 

F.— BH and AH. We have the triangles ABH and BCH. 

T. — ^We could not make any thing out of these, I fear. Try 
the triangles CAH and BCH. 

F. — The angle is common ; but I do not see any other equal 
angles. 

L. — The angle CHB is equal to BAH, because it is formed by 
the chord BH and a tangent CH, and the other angle is subtended 
by the same arc BH, therefore they are both measured by half 
that arc; therefore, the two triangles are similar; and 
AC : CH = CH : BC, or BC X AC = CH2. 

T.— T-Very good. This truth may then be appended as a corol- 
lary to our theorem about the intersection of chords; for the two 
truths or properties are very closely related. In many books of 
geometry, you will find these three truths demonstrated inde- 
pendently, as three distinct theorems-. But this mode of present- 
ing them, effectually conceals from the learner the beautiful anal- 
ogy which binds them all into one fundamental truth, of which 
these three theorems are only different cases. In all your future 
geometrical studies, be then on the look out for such analogies, 
.by considering whatever truth you are investigating under all the 
possible varieties of such circumstances as are only accidental, 
and do not affect the essential or fundamental conditions of the 
question. In short, learn to discuss a geometrical question as 
you discussed the problem of the " couriers *' or of the " lights " 
in algebra; 

You may go now ; we have had a good time. 

Note. — This way of drawing oat from the scholars themselves what 70a wish 
them to know, may be slower, more laborious to the teacher; but will it not 
stimulate and develop in them the inventive faculty, help to make them origi- 
nal, not merely second-hand mathematicians ? 



Frbbdmbn's Bureaus and Civil Rights bills are valuable expe- 
dients for the hour; but the vital wants of the South are a new 
ploWy a new pulpily and a new school-house. 
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XJP.NORTH LETTERS. 
No- X. 

Clbveland, September J 1868. 

Friend White : Here we are, at the autumnal equinox ; and 
almost a year has gone by since my last letter to the Monthly 
was written, though not many weeks intervene between my let- 
ters to its blonde editor. I use the word blonde as applicable to 
his name and character, rather more than to his compleidon. And 
even at this late day I should not appropriate the requisite time 
for writing a letter for your readers, were it not for your frequent 
appeals to me for such service. I should be very far from certain 
that my letters could interest your readers, were it not for certain 
decided intimations which you give me, from time to time, to that 
eflFect. If they do any body any good, I am glad of it. From 
the beginning, their intention was not to be argumentative, solid 
and elaborate, but light, rambling and off-hand. 

The third week of our current school year closes to-day. We 
now employ 118 teachers, including two of the German language, 
both graduates of the University of Berlin; one of French, a 
graduate of the University of France, and whose diploma bears 
the signature of Guizot; one of Penmanship, and one of Vocal 
Music. Of these teachers, eighteen are gentleman and one hun- 
dred ladies. Twenty of them are new teachers ; that is, they are 
new to us, though most of them have had experience in other 
places. Very greatly to our regret, Mr. Charles H. Adams, 
Principal of the West St. Clair St. School, was obliged, on account 
of ill health, to resign that position near the close of our last school 
year. His place has been filled by the election of Mr. Levi 
Rodgers, a graduate of Dartmouth. Mr. A. G. Hopkinson, after 
a year's absence, has resumed the principalship of our West High 
School. During my connection with the Cleveland schools, about 
170 different teachers have been employed ; and of them all, not 
one has died while thus employed, and but two since their resig- 
nation and removal from our city. 

Our schools still suffer from a chronic want of additional build- 
ings, though in this respect we are somewhat better off than we 
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irere one year ago. We now hope for greatly additional improve- 
ments in this regard ; for the contract for our new Hudson Street 
School was this week let to responsible builders. The building, 
alone, will cost (46,000. The site, fencing, furniture, and so 
forth, will probably raise the amount to about $70,000. It is 
designed for seventeen teachers, and pupils to match. I think it 
will be one of the best district school buildings of my acquaint- 
ance in Ohio. Would that it were ready for present occupation. 
We could fill every room, and then need three additional houses 
of the same capacity. 

You inquire why I did not attend the educational meetings at 
Indianapolis last month ; and I reply that my absence therefrom 
was not intentional, but unavoidable ; perhaps I should say, provi- 
dential. While spending a few days at the pleasant town of 
Marquette, on Lake Superior, I, like our distinguished ancestor, 
** fell from the estate wherein I was created," or rather from the 
planks over which I was running, and inflicted a painful wound 
Hpon my face, which so marred my good looks that for two weeks 
I regarded myself as in a condition which forbade that I should 
xush into the presence of the handsome men and women who are 
always found greatly in the majority at all national meetings of 
teachers. 

At one of our recent teachers' meetings here, we discussed, not 
for the first time, the subject of school punishments ; what, other 
than corporal, are appropriate. We do not forbid the infliction of 
bodily chastisement, neither do we encourage its frequent and in- 
discriminate practice. The rules established by our Board of 
Education touching this subject, are as follows : 

"In inflicting corporal punishment — ^which should be resorted to only in 
cases of extreme necessity, arising from flfigrant and persistent disobedience — 
no other instrument than a common rod or whip shall be employed. 

^' 2. Teachers shall make to the superintendent monthly reports of all cases 
of corporal punishment in their respective schools.'' 

The object of the former of these rules is to prevent the use 
of ferules, and other like instruments. 

During our last school year, we had an enrolment of 9,270 
pupils ; and the cases of corporal punishment inflicted were 1,372. 
It thus appears that during the 200 days of schools, one child in 
every seven enjoyed a whipping ; that is, provided no one child 
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experienced this happiness but for a single time. This, however, 
"was not the case ; for I judge that* not more than one in twenty- 
five of the children in our schools received this chastisement. In 
our High Schools, which enrolled 277 pupils, there was not one 
case of corporal punishment. The same is true of thirty of our 
schools of lower grades. Nearly all these punishments were in- 
flicted upon hoySy which is good evidence that mankind are ever- 
so-much worse than t^otnankind ; or if not worse, certainly more 
unfortunate. 

I do not regard the number of corporal punishments inflicted 
in our schools the last year, as unreasonably large, as schools go 
nowadays. Our average daily attendance was 5,833 ; school days 
200 ; days of schooling, 1,066,600 ; which divided by the number 
of punishments (1,372), equals 777. Suppose a single pupil had 
received all the schooling and all the punishments, he would have 
been whipped but once in almost four school years. 

I am not at all prepared to say that corporal punishment should 
never be inflicted in schools. I doubt not that in some cases it is 
productive of greater good than could be secured by other means. 
But these instances are, in my opinion, not very numerous, and I 
fully believe that half of all the punishments of this kind which 
are inflcted in families and elsewhere, result only in injury, moral 
as well as physical, to those for whose good they are designed. 
Here I come back to the question already stated : What other 
forms of punishment are proper in the administration of school 
government ? 

It is almost dark now, and it is time for me to go home. I can 
not, therefore, attempt an answer to this inquiry at present. I 
may resume the subject at a future time, but be that as it may, 
I wish that some of your able correspondents would take the 
matter in hand, and give us their opinion on the subject. I believe 
that the discussion of the question may be made useful to many 
of the younger class of teachers in our State, and elsewhere. 

YouBS Tkuly. 

Postscript. — As my letter of a month ago does not appear in 
the October number of the Monthly, I conclude that it reached 
you too late. I will add a few items of local interest. 

Mr. Sidney A. Norton, for nine years teacher of- the sciences 
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in our Central High School, has resigned that position for a simi- 
lar post in the Mt. Auburn Seminary, in or near Cincinnati. We 
greatly regret his leaving, for he is a most successful teacher. 
We can but admire the wisdom of our Cincinnati friends in com- 
ing to Cleveland for teachers of the best quality ; but we object 
to their taking them on such short notice. We have scores of 
teachers that would do much to improve the schools of Porkopo- 
lis, but we seriously object to parting with them, even for a purpose 
Bo necessary. 

Mr. Norton's place has been supplied by the appointment of 
Mr. Theodore W. Hopkins of this city, who two years ago gradu- 
ated at Yale College. 

Some two hundred of the students of Oberlin College are, 
through the autumn, making special preparation for teaching next 
winter. They are under the training of Rev. W. N. Bartlett, 
Principal of the Preparatory Department. A course of lec- 
tures by gentlemen from abroad has helped on the work. Messrs. 
IngersoU and Cowdery, of Sandusky, Thome and Smyth, of 
Cleveland, have lectured within the fortnight past. Y. T. 
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Mb. Editob : Perhaps a letter pertaining to the schools of this 
county may not prove uninteresting to your readers. We have 
good school -houses as a general thing, but they are poorly sup- 
plied with apparatus. 

The sub-district schools continue in session from six to nine 
months each year. The summer terms are taught almost exclu- 
sively by women; and they constitute about one- third of the 
teachers employed in the winter school. The wages for this year 
will average about as follows : Male teachers, per month, $42 ; 
female, $33. 33 J winter term, and $22 summer term. 

Although our school examiners have raised the " standard of 
qualifications,'* I am satisfied it would be better for both schools 
and teachers if they would raise it still higher. Good teachers 
and good wages are certainly the result of strict examinations. 
When a high standard is maintained by the examiners, and our 
local directors adopt that sound maxim — "Good teachers at the 
price of good teachers, but, at any price, good teachers'' — then 
and only then, may we expect the rising generation to become 
educated men and educated women. C. D. Wright. 

Troy, 0., Sept. 21, 1866. 
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A witoNG estimate of the amount of copy handed the compositor, has crowded 
out the School Officers' Department, and otherwise relieved us of much edito- 
rial labor. The practical character of the contributed matter has, however, 
clearly turned our mistake into the good fortune of our readers. The Monthly 
does not often contain so many suggestive and readable contributions. 

To THE PERSON Sending us the largest number of cash subscribers between 
the first day of November and the first day of January, we will present a copy 
of the latest edUion 0/ WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, which 
is generally acknowledged to be the best English dictionary published. The 

retail price is $12. Next month we shall announce the winner of the same 

prize offered in our September issue. Over three hundred of the new subscri- 
bers th«n called for, have been received^ and still there is room I 



THE COLLEGE QUESTION. 

The public high school has largely superseded the classical academy, and to 
it the college must and ought to look for the great majority of its students. 
But in order that the high school may properly prepare boys for college, its reg- 
ular course of study must provide the necessary preparatory training. All expe- 
rience shows that the high school can not be depended upon to provide special 
and separate instruction for this purpose. Its pupils must step into college, if 
at all, from the regular classes. Besides, the boy who at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen forms the purpose to go to college, should find himself on the direct 
road, instead of being obliged to turn back and spend a year or two in special 
preparation on some neglected study or studies. 

Now how stands the matter ? A prescribed amount of both Greek and Latin 
is required as a conditon of admission to college ; but Greek is taught in very 
few high schools, and so long as these schools are under the control of officers 
elected by the people, it is not likely to be taught Besides, there is no demand 
for Greek in our high schools except as a preparation for college. It docs 
not even have a place in the course of study in our female seminaries. 

Latin, on the contrary, is widely taught in our high schools. It is studied by 
both boys and girls. The number of high school pupils pursuing Latin last 
year, was, according to the School Commissioner's repoi-t, 1,865 — a number 
greater than were studying any other higher branch, United States history and 
algebra excepted. 

It is evident from the above facts, that if Greek was not included in the pre- 
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paratory studies, and the amount of preparation in Latin, mathematics and 
natural sciences was proportionally increased, our high schools (as well as first- 
class academies) would be able to fit boys thoroughly for college, and without 
any considerable expense. Greek would thus be brought wholly within the col- 
lege course, and might, if necessary, be continued to the close of the senior 
year. Here, as it seems to ns, is a practical remedy for that want of harmony 
now existing between our high-school and college courses of study, which is 
u iquestionably one cause of the small number of students found in regular 
college classes— we say "-regular," since a majority of the students in those 
western colleges which have the largest attendance, are pursuing irregular and 
partial courses of study. We feel confident that the change suggested would 
enable our high schools to prepare three boys for college where they now pre- 
pare one. 

This suggestion which we first made in our last report as State Commissioner 
(p. 62), has been very favorably received by college men. We have received 
letters from several college presidents heartily indorsing it, and we learn that 
several of the best colleges in the State have taken steps looking to its actual 
adoption. 

The subject seems to us worthy of a thorough discussion, and we invite the 
friends of liberal learning to use our pages for this purpose. 
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Off to Indiana. — The teachers of this school-revived State have again tempted 
us over the border. The following letter shows how the thing was done : 

Richmond, Ind., Sept, 12, 1866. 
Hon. B. E. "White — Ikt*d Friend: 1 liave not heard anything from you yet in 
reference to attending our Institute. I hope you can come. Will give you one humr 
dred and twenty-Jwe chllara for the week commencing Oct. 29, and your expenses. You 
to deliver two evening lectures during the week. Please let me hear soon what you 
can do. I somehow ^el that I can depend on you. One hundred and fifty teachers 
in this county want to see yon. Our schools are all moving on well. 
With many wishes for your welfare, 

I am your cordial friendi 

Jbssb H. Brown, Sch, Ex, 

We have also accepted an invitation to attend a county teachers' institute to be held 
at Indianapolis, during the five days commencing December 17th. We anticipate a 
pleasant time at each of these institutes. 

American Institute of Instruction. — The thirty-seventh annual meeting of this 
body, the oldest educational association in the country, was held at Burlington, Vt., 
on the 7th, 8th, and 9th days of August, Rev. B. G-. Northrop, of Massachusetts, pre- 
siding. The meagre report of the proceedings which we have seen, indicates that 
some of the important educational questions of the day were ahly discussed. The 
first day was devoted to the discussions of this large subject: "Our schools: their 
influence on Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Civil Policy and Morals." 'In the 
evening a lecture was delivered by Moses T. Brown, late of Ohio, on ** Beading as a 
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Fine Art," which greatly" pleased the audience. On the second day Hon. John D. 
Philbrick, of Boston, spoke on "Graded Schools; " Key. Milo C. Stebens, of Spring- 
field, gave a lecture on " Practicability j " and Prof. J. S. Tyler, of Amherst College, 
on "Socrates as a Model Teacher." The subjects of "Reading as a Fine Art" and 
" Reconstruction in relation to Education," were ably and fully discussed. The con- 
clusion reached in the latter discussion was, that " Education must be the cement of 
the Union." The third day was devoted to a discussion of " The Study of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Different States ; " a crossing of swords by 
Prof. Harkness, of Brown University, and Prof. Atkinson, of Cambridge, on " The 
Place of the Sciences and the Classics in a Liberal Education;" and an address by 
Hon. George F. Edmunds, United States Senator from Vermont, on "Learning, the 
Principal Safeguard of Liberty and Order." 

The meeting was largely attended, and is pronounced the best held for years. The 
ofBcers for the ensuing year are : President, W. E. Sheldon, Boston ; Recording Sec- 
retary, Charles A. Morrill, Boston ; Treasurer, Granville B. Putnam, Boston. 

Waynb County Institute. — The first session of this institute, as organized under 
the present law, was held at Smithville during the five days commencing Sept. 24. 
About one hundred teachers were present. Hon. John Brinkerhoff, of Wooster, and 
Jk B. Eberly, of Smithville, assisted the writer in the work of instruction. School 
Commissioner Norris and Dr. Firestone, of Wooster, gave each an evening lecture. 

We take pleasure in adding that the schools of Wooster were closed, and all the 
teachers in attendance. A large club of subscribers to the Monthly was raised. 
A fine building is being erected at Smithville for the accommodation of the ex- 
cellent academy now in charge of Mr. Eberly. 

Stark County Institute. — The second annual session of this institute was held at 
Canton during the five days commencing Oct. 15. Owing to the fine weather for 
farming purposes, or to some other cause, but few teachers from the country districts 
were present, but the teachers of Canton and Massillon, having been permitted to 
close their schools for the purpose without loss of pay, were all present, the former 
four days and the latter two days. The deepest interest was manifested in the exer- 
cises. Messrs. Worley and Smith, of Canton, Mr. Henkle, of Salem, and Mr. 
Kimball, of Massillon, assisted in the work of instruction. A petition to the General 
Assembly praying for the organization of a system of county supervision, was circu- 
lated for signatures — and a large club of subscribers to the Monthly was raised. A 
good work has been well begun in Old Stark. 

Institutes. — A successful teachers' institute was held at Martinsville, Clinton Co., 
in August, under the direction of A. J. Hixson, principal of the public schools of this 

village. We received circulars announcing normal institutes at Chillicothe and St. 

Marys, to commence July 30. We have delayed notice, hoping to receive some report 
of the proceedings. We also learn that a normal institute was held at Waynesville, 
Ohio, under the supervision of Mr. J. C. Ridge. We have no particulars. The in- 
stitute announced at Ashland has been indefinitely postponed— K$ause not known. 
Teachers' institutes commencing on the dates named, will be held this month as fol- 
lows : New Lisbon and Akron, Oct. 29 ; Ravenna and Berea, Nov. 6 ; Warren and 
Marietta, Nov. 12 ; and Perrysburg, Nov. 26. 

Fremont. — The citizens of this enterprising town have voted a tax of $16,000 te 
erect two school-houses — the one for the high school to cost $12,000. We have re- 
oeived an intimation that this is one of the good results of the inititnte held there 
Ust spring. The schools are prospering. 
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The Text Book Association of Philadelphia will remunerate a competent writer 
for preparing, on a special plan, a history of the United States for the nee of schools. 
Applications will be received, and particulars fnrnished| by 

JOSEPH WALTEN, Seo't, No. 413 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

WiscoNSiir. — A letter received from a friend in this State gives an encouraging 
view of its school a£fairs. He thinks the school-buildings excel those of any other 
State in excellence and beauty. Among the live educators, he names Hon. Jno. Gt, 
McMynn, Prof. Chas. Allen, S. D. Gaylord, of Sheboygan, P. C. Pomeroy and 0. M. 
Baker, of Milwaukee, and Q. T. Albee, of Kenosha. Prof. Paul Ghadbourne, of 
Williams College, has been elected Chancellor of the State University. 

Miss Rose A. Pbitnty, who has been connected with the Salem High School for the 
last nine years, has closed her labors as a teacher. Among the lady teachers in Ohio, 
Miss Prunty occupied the front rank. She still resides in Salem, having become the 

wife of Dr. Firestone, an eminent physician of that place. She has been succeeded 

by Miss Mary A. Southard, of Maine, a lady of long experience in teaching. She is a 
graduate of the classical course at Oberlin. 

M. S. TuBRiLL has been obliged, owing to failing health, to resign the charge of the 
public schools of Cumminsville, 0. For seventeen years Mr. T. has been a hard- 
working, successful teacher. We sincerely hope that a few months of relaxation and 
rest will restore him to usual vigor. Edward N. Clopper, a graduate of Miami Uni- 
versity, is his successor at Cumminsville. 

Geohge Pbabody has given $150,000 for the foundation and maintenance of a mu- 
seum and professorship of American Archaeology and Ethnology in connection with 
Harvard University. 

Mb. Hobacb H. Hollisteb, a graduate of Hamilton College in 1862, and for the 
last year a teacher in the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington Heights, 
Kew York City, has succeeded Mr. Mendenhall as principal df the Salem High School. 

John Hanson, late superintendent of the schools of Lima, and Marion, 0., has 
gone into the mercantile business at Independence, Mo. 
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Gutot's Geoqbaphical Sebies — No. I. Primary, or Introduction to the Study of 
Geography. No. II. Common-School Geography. New York : Charles Scribner 
& Co. . 1866. Ingham So Bragg, Cleveland, Ohio, Western Depository.' 

This new series of geographical text-books has been prepared by Prof. Arnold 
Guyot, assisted by Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, of the Oswego Training School. It is a 
radical innovation upon the common methods of teaching geography, and as such 
demands consideration and careful examination. We regret that we have not the 
space this month to enter fully upon such examination, and we excuse our brevity 
with the promise that it is our purpose to give the series a somewhat extended review 
in a future number. 

The first book, or primary, is intended for children under nine years of age. Its 
object is not so much to impart geographical knowledge, as '' to prepare the way for 
its Buceessful development in the future." The lessons consist of a series of familiar 
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descriptions of journeys through those regions of the earth which present the leading 
typa of its land- and water-surface, and those primary facts which constitute the basis 
of geographical knowledge. These lessons are not intended to be memorized, but are 
to be read and talked about with a view of dereloping distinct conceptions of the ob- 
jects described. In reviewing each lesson the pupil is required to give all important 
ideas in his own language. At the close of each journey a concise summary is given, 
which is to be committed carefully to memory by the pupil. These summaries are fol- 
lowed respectively by brief map exercises — the maps used being made after the ez- 
eellent plan of Guyot's Wall Maps. 

The second book, the Common School Geography, presents a minute and thorough 
course of map study with a view of furnishing the pupil with distinct and permanent 
mental pictures of the characteristic features of the earth's surface. To this end the 
maps present to the eye not only the contour, but also the configuration of the conti- 
nents — the great plains, plateaus and mountain ranges being by a skillful system of 
coloring, pictured to the eye. Two sets of maps are given, the firat being designed to 
aid the pupil in map drawing, which is properly made an aid to map study. 

The work is arranged in four distinct parts : Part I consists of Introductary Les- 
sons ; Part II, Study of the Continents ; Part III, Study of the United States ; and 
Part IV, Mathematical or Astronomical Geography. The study of each continent 
consists of three steps : (1) the study of the map ; (2) the physical character of the 
continent ; and (3) the peoples and countries which it includes. Both the text and 
the maps are free from unimportant details, the one great end being to develop the 
grand characteristic features of the earth's surface, and to present those outline facts 
which are the basis of higher geographical study. 

But we despair of being able to give anything like an idea of these works in the 
space at our command. One thing we can say in a few words ; They contain an origi- 
nal and philosophical method of geographical instruction, and bear on every page the 
evidence of the competency and ability of their authors. 

The general plan of using the series is given in a little work by Mrs. Smith enti- 
tled ** Geographical Teaching." No intelligent teacher can rise from the mastery of 
the details of this plan without acknowledging it to be both philosophical and prae- 
tical. The method as well as the works which embody it, can never be used by a 
routine teacher — the one essential condition of success is a live, skillful teacher. 

BcHOOL GovKRNMENT : A Practical Treatise, presenting a thorough Discussion of its 
Facts, Principles, and their Applications j with Critiques upon Carrent Theories of 
Punishment and Schemes of Administration. For the use of Normal Schools, 
Practical Teachers, and Parents. By Feedebick S. Jewell, A.M. New York: 
A. S. Barnes k Co. 1866. 

We welcome this volume to a plaee in the " Teacher's Library." The author has 
evidently aimed at an exhaustive and thorough discussion of the subject considered, 
and whatever may be the degree of his success in this direction, he has certainly pre- 
sented many views and suggestions worthy of the attention of teachers. The first 
five chapters are devoted to the consideration of introductol^ topics, including the 
obstacles in the way of good government, the origin of the teacher's authority, and 
the characteristics of such authority. It is held that the authority of the teacher is 
derived from that of the parent, and that the delegation or transfer is complete and 
final. The teacher's authority is, therefore, absolute, imperative, and final. Those 
difficulties which inhere in the school, or are internal, are minutely considered, and 
much valuable instruction incidentally presented. 

The main subject is discussed under the two general heads of order and discipline, 
the former being subdivided into arrangement and management, and the latter into 
requirement, judgment| and enforcement ot correction. This classification necessi- 
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tates some repetition, and, for other reasons, is not altogether satisfactory. It, how- 
ever, provides the necessary frame- work for a fall discussion of different systems of 
government. The chapter on punishment is one of the best in the volume, but we do 
not wish this statement to be regarded as an indorsement of all the author's views 
upon this subject. It contains, however, much that we can indorse most heartily. 

The discussion is, as a whole, too discursive to satisfy a logical mind, and the style 
is sometimes stilted and involved. The earnest teacher will, however, find much that 
is worthy of grateful reception. We thank the author for his well-directed efforts to 
elevate this department of school work to its true rank and position. We commend 
his book to parents and teachers. 

The Teacher's Institute ; or. Familiar Hints to Young Teachers. By William B. 
FowLE. New York : Published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 1866. 

We took up this book expecting to find something new and valuable. We lay it 
down wondering why it was published. It contains, it is true, many valuable hints, 
but it takes some patience to find them, and when found it happens that the best are 
not new. Nearly every chapter has at least one ** familiar hint," to wit, that the 
author has published a book on the subject under considerationy and this "hint" is not un- 
f^equently drawn out into a pretty full description or defence of such book with the 
assurance that it is superior to all other books of the kind published ! We muster up 
the courage to suggest mildly, that when teachers buy " familiar hints," they do not 
care to pay for the author's opinions of his own productions. Several of the lectures 
included in the volume, were prepared more than twenty years ago, and the " hints " 
they contain are decidedly behind the profession. Among these lectures (and the 
best by the way) is one on " The Monitorial System," which he calls the "only in- 
vention of the nineteenth century." He afSrms that the system in his hands and in 
the hands of others, was eminently successful, and surprise is expressed that it has 
not been generally adopted. We are informed that his book on this subject '' is not 
BOW to be found," and so are favored with a few extracts. We regret to see the im- 
print of so excellent a house on so poor a book. 

First Lessons in English Grammar. By Simon Eerl, A.M., author of a series of 
English Grammars. New York : Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 1866. 

We look upon all our ordinary primary or introductory grammars as simple tempta- 
tions to teachers to put children to the study of this branch at too early an age, and, 
consequently, as educational nuisances. The science of language is not a child's 
study, and no amount of simplification or abridgment can make it such. It requires 
a power and subtlety of mental analysis which children do not and ought not to pos- 
sess. Indeed, the most difficult thing for a child to hold in the mind for the purpose 
of analysis, is a thought, and yet the analysis of language is pre-eminently the anal^ - 
sis of thought. It is true that a child may be early taught to recognize at sight many 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives, etc., and to repeat memoriter the usual rules and defini- 
tions, but all this is the mere technical verbiage of the science, and, as all experience 
shows, is useless to the child. What he needs, at this early age, is daili/ practice in 
sentence-making and in the critical examination of the manner in which he can ex- 
press and modify his own thoughts. In other words, synthesis must go before and 
prepare the way for analysis. 

But comparing Mr. Eerl's " £*irst Lessons " with other primary grammars of a 
similar character, we find it an excellent work. The author, in his preface, recognizes 
the folly of worrying children for years " in the abstractions of analysis and parsing," 
and to avoid this has divided the subject into three parts. The first part containg 
about one-hundred definitions, expressed in coneise and simple language ; the second 
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contains all the important inflections of the language ; and the third is devoted to 
syntax with numerous exercises to teach the pupil how to aroid common errors. If 
the course of instruction here mapped out, is not designed for children, we can give 
the author credit for a high degree of success In simplification. 

The Fifth Reader, Containing an Introduction on the General Principles of Elocu- 
tion ; with a Thorough Method of Analysis, intended to develop the Pupil's Appre- 
ciation of the Thought and Emotion ; and a Critical Phonic Analysis of English 
Words. Designed for the Use of Normal and High Schools, and the Highest Classes 
in Common Schools. By Richard Edwards, Principal of the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. Chicago : Geo. & C. W. Sherwood. 1866. 

The author tells us in his preface that the single design of this reader is ** to teach 
young persons to appreciate and read good English ** — ** to read understandingly and 
effectively." To attain this end it is assumed that the pupil must master the thought 
and emotion contained in every selection that he attempts to read. This we accept as 
the true aim and the true central idea of a school reader. To read understandingly 
and effectively, the pupil must understand and appreciate the thought and emotion of 
the passage. True reading, in other words, has its source in the centre of the thought 
and emotion of what is read, and, hence, the young must he taught to read with the 
understanding as well as with the voice — to read the thought and not merely articulate 
the words. 

This end the author has sought to accomplish by beginning with the general scope 
of the selections and the meaning of the words, phrases, clauses and sentences con- 
tained therein, and ending with the emphases, infiections, quality of voice, etc., re- 
quired to express the ascertained thought and emotion. This method is illustrated by 
a full analysis of six pieces, representing different classes of composition. A careful 
stidy of these suggestive analyses would be of great value to teachers. 

The introduction contains an admirable series of lessons — teachable lessons — in 
Phonic Analysis, and a chapter containing the fundamental principles of vocal utter- 
ance, with concise and simple directions. 

The selections have been made with good judgment, and are marked by a high de- 
gree of literary excellence. We are pleased to find so large a number of new pieces 
which possess superior merit as a means of teaching reading. The biographical and 
historical notes appended, present in a small compass much information of great 
value. In short, a careful examination of this work discloses a high degree of excel- 
lence in all the essential features of a good reader. If the remaining books of the 
" Analytical Series '' do not fall below this, it must take a high rank. 

BuLLTONs's Latin Grammar. Revised by Charles D. Morris. New York: Shel- 
don & Co. 

This work, although purporting to be a revision of Bullions's Latin Grammar, is 
essentially a new work. In typographical execution it surpasses its popular and ex- 
cellent competitor, Harkness's Latin Grammar. The latter work made a great ad- 
vance upon previous Latin Grammars by using heavy-faoed type to indicate those' 
syllables of words that do not belong to the root. This plan has also been adopted 
by Morris, but he has judiciously extended the use of distinctive type to the rules and 
notes in syntax. The treatment of the Subjunctive Mood in both is excellent, bat 
that in Morris's is slightly better. The merits of both works are great, but, although 
I use Harkness's, I rather incline to the idea that so far as these two works are con- 
cerned, the superiority is with Morris's. For teachers who use the English method of 
pronouncing Latin, they are both inferior to Andrews and Stoddard's in orthoepieal 
aids, because in neither is there either division of syllables or accent marks in the 
paradigms. f 
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Thb Goldsv Promiss : A New Colleotion of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath Scbools. 
By T. B. Perkins, author of "Sacred Lute," "Sunday School Banner," "New 
Shining Star," etc. Cleveland, Ohio : Published by Ingham k Bragg. 18C6. 

This new colleotion of Sabbath-sohool songs will be welcomed wherever beautiftil 
music is appreciated. It contains many new pieces which must become favorites, and 
also several familiar songs which are not likely soon to wear out. Among the new 
pieces, we call attention to "Take Thy Children Home," "Jesus is Mine," " shall 
I wear a Starless Crown," and " Come to the Sabbath School." Among the old favor- 
ites are "Cross and Crown," "The Shining Shore," "Jesus Paid It All," "Home- 
ward Bound," " Beautiful City," " Nothing but Leaves," and " I'm a Pilgrim." We 
commend this book not only to teachers of Sabbath-sohools, but also to teachers of 
public schools. It contains music that children will take delight in singing. 

Aids to School Discipline. — ^We have received from J. W. Schermerhoi^n & Co., 
Publishers, New York, a small box containing merit-tickets, cards, checks and certifi- 
oates to be used by the teacher as an aid to school discipline. The publishers claim 
that their use will secure all the results of school records, weekly and monthly reports, 
and stated prizes, with a great economy of time and labor. To those teachers who 
approve of resorting to such (devices as an assistance in governing children, we ean 
eommend these aids. They are beautifully printed in the National Colors ; and pre- 
sent a simple and easily managed system of merits. 

The Great Educational Paper of the Country. 
T H E NATION: 

A WEEKLY JOUENAL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN LITERA- 
TURE, POLITICS, SOCIAL ETHICS, SCIENCE AND ART, 

With an Unequaled Staff of Contributors. 



DEPARTBIElirTS: 

THE WEEK — Comments on the principal events at home and abroad, in 

short paragraphs. 
NOTES. — Literary, Scientific and EdacationaL 
BOOK REV^IEWS. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES. 
SOCIAL ARTICLES.' 
PINE ARC CRITICISMS. 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
BOOKS OF THh] Dai — A classified list of current publications, with prices. 

Indispensable to every Academy, Institute, Seminary and College. A vacfe 
mecum for every Teacher m the Land. 

Terms : Five Dollars per annum, in advance. A specimen number sent 
grcUts^ on app ication to 

E. L. GODKIN & CO., Publishers, 

lao IVassaa Street^ Ji. T. 

24* 



Western Depository of Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co., of New Y(ai( 
Pro£ ARNOLD GUTOT'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES; 



.i 



GUYOT^S PRUHARY^ or Intropuctiok to the Studt of GEOOSiin .^ 
{Sent to TetteherS, po9tag6 paid, for 90 eenf Jr.) 'I 

GVYOT'S COMJMIOIV SCHOOIi GEOGRAPMY^^Tee Ei!|^ 

AND Its Jnhabitant& . ,^ 

{Sent to Teaehera, paatago paid, for $l,SOi) .» 

GVYOT'S COMIIIOJir SCHOOIi GEOGRAPHY^ Teaoheb's 
. Edition, with fi^ll exposition of the System. 

(Sent to Teachers,, postage paid, for $9,00.) _ ...t 

They are based upop the only natubal xbt^od of instruction! ftud mist ..bntum^ 
the Standard Geographical Text-Books of this country. They are profusely- iUnslrti^ 
ted with spirited engravings, and especial care has been bestowed ppon tbfe mtebftft^ 
,oal execution of the maps, which, for accuracy, artistic skill and workmSAsliip^ iffV 
.unriyaled specimens of the art. ■< 

GVYOT'S KEY TO PfiYSICAIi AlVD POIilTICAIi lYALK 

MAPSy A complete guide to their use, containing maps, diagrams, and 
instructions for drawing maps according to Guyot's System of Constnictn^ 
Map Drawing. Sent postage paid for T5 cents, 

GVYOT'S SliATED MAP DRAWIJVG CARDS, 9 in set, $tM 
GVYOT'S PAPER MAP DRAWIJVG CARDS, 9 in set, M 
GVYOT'S PHYSICAIi AIITD POI^ITICAIi WAI.I. MAPI^ 

f RiMABY Series, Mounted on Muslin in neat Portfolio, - - - $18.M 
These maps, jjust published and designed expressly for Primary and Common Scbooli| 
possess advantages and improvements not found in any other series. They are accu- ' 

RATE, CLKAB, SIMPLE, FBESH, OBIOINAL and PBACTICAL ; FHTSICAL, POLITICAL and OUT* 
LINE ; TBUE PICTURES Of THE EABTH^S SURFACE. 

GVYOT'S PHYSIC AI. AJVD POIilTICAIi WAIiL SlAPS^ Ok 

termediate SeIixes, Canvased, Varnished, Mounted on Boilers, consist of. 

United States, 4x5 feet, - 
North America, 4x5 



Asia, 4x5 feet, - 'tsJoO 

Africa, 4x5 «« - 4.50 

Australia, 4x5 « - 5.00 

Hemispheres, 5x6" - T.50 



South Anlerica, 4 x 5 «* - ^JA 
Burope, 4x5 «< - 4JMt 



Any map sold separate. Price of the set, net, $88.(KI. 

GVYOT'S PHYSICAIi Alirp POIilTICAll^ WAUL ]IIAFS| 

Large Series, Canvas, Varnished, Mounted on Rollers, cqnsist of 

THE WORLD, ' 'lO x 6 ft., %\%jA 

CENTRAL EUROPE, « x 8 " gjl 
AFRICA, ffx6 «< 9jt 

AUSTRALIA, 4x6 " Ml 

Any map sold separate. Price of the set, net, 171.00. 



UNITED STATES, 6x8 feet, . $8.00 
NORTH AMERICA, 5x6" . 6.50 
SOUTH AMERICA, 5x6 " . 6.50 
EUROPE, 6x8 '< . 8.00 

ASIA, " . 10.00 





Postage twelve centa a year, if paid yearly or quarterly In adyance. 
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" Fighting againrt Wrong, and for the Good, the Ihie, and the Beautiful,* 



FOR BOTS AND OIHLS. 



Aoknowledgfd l>y the len«iin;i paper? to l>o the 
BEST JUVENILE PAPER IN AMERICA! 



ZVow "^""olwiiio l>oj> ins >vitli. Jill j^ I 



PUBLTSnKD MONTHLY, BY 

AliFRKD JL. SEWEIili, 
€iii€A<;:o, ii.i.ixNOi». 

$1.00 a Year in Advance. — Sam- 
ple Copy. 10 Cents. . 
ty" All pa^es electrotypcfi ; l»a*Jk naml)cr8 
can always be furnished. 

Thr Little Cokpoual contnins sixteen 
quarto pages of tirst-clasr* literary matter, 
yrrittcn expressly for its culuums by the 
ablest juvenile writers of the ilay. During 
its first year it has received the unquali- 
fied indo rs ment of nearly all the leading 
papers, an has attained a circulation of 
thirty-five thousand, 

READ WHAT TRK PAPERS SAT : 

Forney'* l»hiladeli)hia Dailp Press says of it : 
** The Little Corporal is deitinsd to become tks 
great children's paper in America." 

It already excels every children's paper we know 
9fin this country.— Chi eago Evening Journal, 

A l»etter periodical for children can not well 
be imaKlned.— c hica^o Republican, 

It is unqncstionahly the be<it periodical !n the 
Uiiiteii t'iu'.o».—PaciJic ^Ori'gi'u) Chr. Adv. 

The Little Corporal mast ceriidnly become a 
great favorite in every home it reaches.— Sw** 
day School Times. 

The Little Corporal is the most interesting 
and instructive im.nthly in the Union,— Louis- 
ville Democrat, 

The brave, beautiful and good Little Corpo* 
RAL conquers all.— Vermont Stats Journal, 



There never was a better paper printed for the 
children. We shi.uld desire no better moru- 
nienttoleavebehii.dus in the world than the 
graiitu.ie of the little folks who read this vaier, 
all the w.y from Maine to Oregon.— 5/wwiiii^. 
tOK i 1 1 1 . > Pantograph. 

It is the cleverest thing of its kind yet real- 
ized in America.— i7oj:.^ury (Mass.) Journal. 

The Little Corporal.— Certainly we have 
seen nothing in the 8hai»e of a child's phi'.t 
lihich Could compare with this, that cumes to us 
from over the prairies.- PorCtonJ (Maine) Daily 
Press, 

The Little Corporal is conducted with a great 
deal of tact, taste and care. Bither this paper 
or Our Young Folks— nnd it would be hard to 
choose between them— would prove a welcome 
present for the children.— TA« M'ation. 

It should be in every family.— JV. F. Teacher, 

The Little Corporal sparkles all over with 
vivacityaud entertainment. It is. without doubtf 
the best and cheapest children's gazet;e pub- 
lished any where.— JII<tr«Aa« (Mich.) Statesman. 

After a careful examination, we can cheerfully 
say of The Little Corporate that it deserves all 
the praise that has been lavished upon it by the 
press every where.— PAi/a. Episcopal Recorder. 

The Little Corporal is as beautiful as ever, and 
full of crisp, rich, dainty things in the ret-^st 
it spreads for the little toWLS.—PiUslmrg Chris* 
tian Advocate, 

If continued as commenced. It must become as 
popular as Peter Parley in his palmiest days.— 
Phrenological Journal. 

We might give hundreds of similar no- 
tices if we had space. 



TO TEACHERS. 

"Wo wi<h to call your attentiun to The Little Coupoual as an educator. In this 
capacity it cljiiuw to bo a co-laborer with you, and for this rea.«on we confidently 
Bolicit your assistance in enlarging the field of our usefulness. We offer a liberal 
COM MISSION and other inducements to teachers and others who will aid us in extend- 
ing our circulation. 

N. I>. — .■^]»".im('n copy and circular sent gratU to teachers on receipt of their ad- 
dresses. ^K\V VULIME LEGiXS WITH JL'LYl 



Address 



( Care of Dunlop, Sewell <fe Spalding,) 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL REMINISCENCE.— Cbwcit^d^d. 

BY T. W. H. 
EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

When importuned for recommendations, or bored by requests 
to be " a little easy " "with some ill-prepared candidate for peda- 
gogical honors, I have often thought of the " Base-Line " school 
district. It was " very backward.'' Why ? Incompetent " make- 
believes/' proHges, foster-children of indulgent boards of school 
examiners, had kept it so. It would never have found the line of 
march which progress takes, if a thorough, enthusiastic teacher 
had not set it fn motion in the right direction. I know it may 
seem hard-hearted to refuse a certificate or recommendation to 
one struggling with poverty, but I have never yet seen any 
treatise on morality which permitted indulgences for the sin of 
lying. If a candidate is not qualified to teach the branches 
required by statute, it is an unmitigated falsehood to certify that 
he is — and to recommend him as " worthy the consideration of 
boards of education," a barefaced attempt to swindle the commu- 
nity. It makes no diflference whether the one asking or receiving 
such recommendation be rich or poor. The educational interests 
of the State must not be jeopardized to further the interests or 
add to the comforts of any one class. The poor should ever be 
25 
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treated with extreme kindness and consideration ; those strug- 
gling for a higher intellectual and a nobler spiritual life should be 
aided and encouraged in every honorable manner ; but Providence 
requires no sacrifice of integrity to help on its work. True 
charity never winks at falsehood. Tact, experience, qualifica- 
tions being equal, none can be blamed for preferring a needy 
applicant. One may go farther than that even, in the case of 
inexperienced holders of certificates — but to prefer one simply 
because he is in need of employment or encouragement, is very 
questionable morality. Still, I do not think there is a board of 
examiners in our State, whose members are not importuned, 
again and again, to forfeit their self-respect in this manner — and 
I know one man, if not more, who has never been known to cast 
a vote against any applicant ; he is so good-natured. 

Our facilities for obtaining an education are now so great, that 
there is no plausible excuse for lack of scholarship when these 
facilities are not abused. There is, however, a morbid anxiety 
exhibited by some teachers to advance their pupils into the higher 
before they are thoroughly acquainted with the common branches 
of an English education. The consequence of this wrong-headed 
course is, that candidates able to pass fair examinations in alge- 
bra fail in their attempts to explain some of the simplest princi- 
ples in arithmetic, and those au fait in descriptive astronomy can 
not locate a half dozen of the largest cities on the globe, and are 
unable to describe the route by water from Cincinnati to Liver- 
pool. An intelligent member of the board of education of one 
of our principal cities informed me that their county board of 
examiners rarely granted anything better than third-rate certifi- 
cates to the graduates of their high school. An occasional thor- 
ough review of the common branches, viewing them in the light 
of higher, more abstract knowledge, would not only remedy this 
evil, but tend to give a practical character to what are now purely 
disciplinary studies. County examiners should require from ap- 
plicants of this character even higher qualifications than from 
those not favored with their advantages and opportunities — always 
remembering that the average quality of every product never 
exceeds the minimum quality demanded. If we want thorough 
teachers we must ask for them. If we do that we shiU get them ; 
not otherwise. If the "professors" in some of our seminaries, 
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high schools and colleges can not make teachers out of the mate- 
rial furnished them, others may be found who can. 

I have not so much professional pride as to demand that all 
school examiners shall be practical teachers. There are several 
lawyers, doctors and clergymen of my acquaintance, men of enlight- 
ened views, honest, intelligent, who have interested themselves for 
years in our public schools, and whose judgment of the qualifica- 
tions of teachers is worthy of all consideration. They are doing- 
good work in county boards, and I honor them for it. They know 
that trustees of public interests should not prostitute them to 
base, sordid purposes, and act accordingly. We can not aflford to 
lose their aid or influence. But I do object to the appointment 
of lawyers in the "pin-feather" stage of existence, and of pro- 
fessional politicians who care for self only, to sit in judgment on 
me and my co-workers. No other profession except ours is in- 
sulted and outraged in this manner. Nine-tenths of the " Base- 
Line " districts are " very backward," so that " almost any one 
can teach them," because their destinies are in the hands of such 
conceited, incapable nobodies as these. In certain localities, the 
hue and cry which is raised whenever rigid examinations are 
attempted, leads to their appointment. In one instance, a probate 
judge, to quiet an opposition to his re-nomination, was induced to 
beg, as a personal favor, that an appointee of sterling integrity 
would resign that he might please the people by appointing one 
whose conscience was more elastic than his. In striking contrast 
with this is the conduct of another, who,, on the resignation of an 
entire board because they were not sustained by the community 
generally in raising the standard of qualifications, reappointed 
them, with the assurance that they should have the countenance 
and support of his office at least. 

It is not probable that more than one in a hundred of those 
now engaged in teaching intend to make it a permanent employ- 
ment. I can not blame them for it : teaching, especially in 
country districts, does not ofi'er sufficient pecuniary inducements 
to lead one to devote the energies of a lifetime to it. There is no 
reason, however, why any one should be excused from a thorough 
preparation for even a temporary employment. None do so in 
the arts of handicraft. You never hear a blacksmith, or one who 
claims to be such, attempting to apologize for a bungling piece of 
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work with the plea that he does not intend to follow the business 
any great length of time. Applicants for teachers' certificates do 
so constantly. Those preparing for other professions, and in 
need of a little ready money, complain when questioned sharply 
on theory and practice. They " do not intend to teach long ; " 
they " have no time to study new methods ; " they " are anxious 
to finish their professional studies as quickly as possible, and have 
no money to spend for educational works '' — all prima facie evi- 
dences of incompetency, and very good reasons why they should 
be refused certificates. If they do not know anything about the 
'professional part of our business, and do not want to, let them 
give way to such as do. If they really want to swindle the com- 
munity, let them do it in some other manner than at the expense 
of the heads and hearts of the rising generation. The public 
good demands that they " clear the tpack." They never will do 
any good as missionaries to the many "Base-Lines" of our 
State. 



ON THE PROPER PLACE OF ALGEBRA IN AN ELE- 
MENTARY COURSE. 

BY T. E. SULIOT. 

Although I was not at liberty to attend the Teachers' Associa- 
tion last July, having to serve out the rest of my time on the 
Earlham tread-mill, I crave permission to make a few remarks on 
some of the points that were then discussed. I shall^ to be sure, 
be compelled to repeat the substance of my former expressions 
of sentiments in this, perhaps, my last profession of faith. Still, 
seeing that these questions are yet unsettled, and have acquired 
a new freshness of interest from the light shed upon them by the 
various speakers, a calm review of the matter by an outsider may 
help some of our younger brethren and sisters to form an opinion 
of their own on the subject. 

I. As to the propriety of substituting algebra for higher arith- 
metic in the upper classes of our graded schools. At the outset, 
I must once more protest against the supposed necessity of teach- 
ing any part of arithmetic, even the elementary processes, me- 
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chanically, instead of showing that they are all founded on com- 
mon sense. Such opinions, Vfhen emitted at these anniversaries 
by men so deservedly looked up to by the younger teachers, may 
have an injurious tendency. We are, all of us, too prone already 
to teach mechanically, without such sanction from high places. 

There seems to be no reason whatever why any young scholar 
should not be led to find for himself, by working on objects or 
their representatives, all the facts of addition and subtraction, on 
to the multiplication table, which he should not learn by rote, but 
construct for himself from the results of his experiments and dis- 
coveries in combining objects (beans, counters, etc.) in two's, 
three's, etc. 

I will refrain from bringing forward, on the present occasion^ 
what J. H. would probably call my "hobby," viz., that our ele- 
mentary text-books should contain only well graduated groups of 
examples which the pupil should solve by an analytical or natural 
process, as in a course of mental arithmetic, and finally deduce 
by inductive reasoning a rule as the expression of the process 
followed in the solutions. 

May I be, at least, allowed to remark that our text-books do 
err in not confining themselves to the essentials of the subject. 
They contain much irrelevant matter, such as the extraction of 
roots, which can best be treated algebraically, and the application 
of which properly belongs to geometry. Least of all, should they 
be encumbered with mechanical rules or recipes for finding areas 
and volumes. 

I would not go so far as to say, that as soon as the scholar 
understands the principles of fractions and their applications, he 
should be put to algebra. I would rather wait till he had mas- 
tered that elegant section of arithmetic, called percentage, of 
which the so-called rules of interest, insurance, profit and loss, 
partnership, etc., are only obvious applications. But in handling 
this portion of the subject, we should remember that the great 
object of an dlementary course is not to teach the most compen- 
dious methods of working out sums : this may be left for future 
discovery by the learner himself when he is fitting hinwelf for the 
counting-house or accountant's office. The important point now 
is to put him in the way of finding for himself the fundamental 
principle or law of percentage, viz., that since one per cent, 19 
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one-hundredth of the number, the finding of that one per cent, 
should in every case be made the starting point, from which, by 
division or multiplication, the sub-multiple or multiples of one 
per cent, can be derived. 

As there is not one question of proportion that can not be 
solved analytically, and as the laws of proportion are best demon- 
strated by using algebraic symbols, I would postpone the rule of 
three until the learner has gone as far as simple equations in ele- 
mentary algebra. 

Until a book of arithmetic is compiled according to my pecu- 
liar notion or " hobby," without rules, but with a variety of model 
solutions at the heads of each group of questions, I would be 
well satisfied with Felter's Analysis, which, as an instrument for 
developing the analytical and reasoning powers of the learner, is 
far ahead of our common text-books. I only wish we had an ele- 
mentary algebra on the same principle. If I were trying to make 
up such a book, I would not run the risk of repelling the pupil, 
at the very outset, by a formidable array of dry definitions, for 
most of which he will have, at first, no manner of use. I would 
introduce them just as they are needed and can be understood, 
therefore appreciated and therefore remembered. In the first 
course, I would eschew all complicated questions in the elementary 
processes — all isolated negative quantities which must be per- 
fectly unintelligible. I would certainly omit the " theorems," 
those stumbling-blocks and bug-bears of the young algebraist : I 
mean those that treat of the nature of negative exponents and of 
the exponent 0. The only theorems I would retain, because he 
can easily test their truth by a simple operation, are those rela- 
ting to the product of a + 6 by a + 6 and of a — 6 by a — b. 
Also, as a matter of fact, not of general reasoning, I would show 
them by a number of examples, that a^ — 6™ is always divisible 
by a — b. I would hasten on to the subject of simple equations, 
so as to enable the learner, as soon as possible, to solve real 
questions, and thus to test by his own experience the power of 
this new instrument of computation. 

The laws of proportion and their natural deduction, the rule of 
three, would bring us back to arithmetic ; next would follow invo- 
lution and evolution, equations of the second degree, etc. 

In the second course of algebra, more complicated questions 
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may be given by way of review, and when equations are again 
reached, generalization or algebra proper should be made perfectly 
familiar, by each problem being solved in a general form as soon 
as a particular or numerical solution has been obtained. 

At this stage of the course, when, by patient drilling, the 
scholar feels at home in true algebraical notation by general sym- 
bols, and can readily handle general formulas, the various pro- 
cesses of arithmetic should be illustrated algebraically, and the 
common rules of interest, discount, annuities, etc., should be 
represented by formulas. 

From this time to the end of the course, algebra and higher 
arithmetic should go hand in hand, and whenever it is practicable, 
should illustrate each other. The scholar should be trained to 
give arithmetical and algebraical solutions of such questions as 
are susceptible of both. 

For that combination of algebra and arithmetic, I know no 
better book than Palmer's Elements of Algebra and Higher 
Arithmetic. 



ABOUT TEACHING YOUNG PUPILS TO READ. 

BY B. B. 

There is what may be called the mechanical execution of read- 
ing. It consists in pronouncing the words of a printed page in 
succession as 'they pass under the eye. It is needful that the 
pupil be able to do this readily and correctly. To secure such 
ability, his eye and his vocal, organs must be trained, especially 
his eye. Not that the eye is more important to the reader than 
the vocal organs, but in general it needs more special attention 
from the primary teacher. The pupil needs to be able to see a 
whole word at once, without being compelled to analyze it, or 
resolve it into its letters. Any person may learn the advantage 
of this by a short experiment in reading with light enough to dis- 
cern the general forms of words, but not enough to see letters 
distinctly. The pupil never reads well until he can call words at 
first sight ; and yet this mechanical operation is but a small part 
of true reading. Many a teacher, indeed, seems satisfied if his 
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pupil merely calls off the words of his reading-lesson correctly. 
Such a teacher is unworthy of his calling. 

It must not be forgotten that the child learns by imitating 
others. Before he makes his appearance in the school-room, he 
has learned the language, the tones, the inflections of anger, de- 
light, pain, pleasure, surprise, demand, entreaty, yes, of human 
passions in general ; and he has learned them from imitation — 
from the lips of other people. He has done as they did. This 
process does not stop when he becomes a pupil in the school. 
Hence it is plain that the teacher must himself be a good reader. 
He must be able to do the thing that the child is to do ; yet this 
is a point in which many teachers do not understand their duty. 
Indeed, we may go farther back, and impeach the judgment of 
examiners often. A candidate for a certificate may answer cor- 
rectly any number of questions in rhetoric and about reading, 
and yet be a poor reader. If his qualifications in this depart- 
ment are to be tested, let him read audibly before the examiners. 
There can be no substitutt for this. 

To proceed : The pupil must be taught to throw his own 
thought and feeling into his reading lesson. This can be done in 
most cases with little trouble. Let the teacher say to him: 
" John, I want you to read this sentence just as if you were tell- 
ing James or me what it says. I want you to read this question 
just as if you expected me to answer it. I want you to read the 
whole lesson just as if you made it up, and were in earnest, and 
meant it all." Accompany this with exemplification, showing the 
pupil just what is meant, and he will understand and profit by 
the instruction. No mere instruction without the example to im- 
itate can be expected to produce a good result, for it does not 
awaken his imitative powers. The example without the instruc- 
tion is not enough, for the pupil needs to know why he is desired 
to read as he is told. Or, it were better to say, he must be fur- 
nished with a criterion which he can carry in his own bosom, and 
which will teach him how to read. When he learns that he is to 
read every thing y^s/ as if he himself were speaking it in earnest j 
he has the rule within him. For want of this rule, men often 
read the most earnest things, and even speak the most earnest 
things to others, without effect. By the aid of this rule, other 
men often move their auditors with the utterances of bald fiction. 
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If tlie writer may judge from experience and observation as a 
director, a teacher, a superintendent, and an examiner, the 
thoughts presented in this brief space are important, and yet are 
often utterly unattended to' in the school-room. Indeed, they are 
in danger of being neglected by reason of their extreme simplic- 
ity. Yet any really live man may go into a school where there 
is neglect of them, and in a few minutes transform the most dry 
and dull reading exercise into one full of life and interest. The 
pupils are young, we will suppose. They stand listlessly in line, 
only one endeavoring to drawl out word after word of a few sen- 
tences. So far as interest is concerned, he might as well read 
backwards. Say to him : " Now, William, you did not read that 
as if you believed it, or meant it. Just read it off, now, to uSy as 
if you meant to say it to us, in this way.'* Then read it as it 
should be read, and let William imitate you. The listless gaze of 
the class gives place to the sparkle of interest, and the whole 
exercise becomes one of life and animation. Try it. 



NOTES: ORTHOEPICAL, ORTHOGRAPHICAL, ETYMO- 
LOGICAL AND SYNTACTICAL.— No. 5. 

BT W. D. HEKKLB, SALBM, OHIO. 

22. Cotemporary. Dr. Bentley says : 

*' Cotemporary is a downright barbarism. For the Latins never use co for 
con, except before a Towel, as coequal, coeternal; bat before a consonant, 
they either retain the n, as in contemporary, conttUution^ or melt it into 
another letter, as collection, comprehension, bo that the word cot^nporary is 
a word of his [Bayle's] own eoposition, for which the learned world will cogratn- 
late him/ — Diss, on Phalaris. 

Todd 8aj8 : 

" It mil not be easj to confute the reasoning of this remark, bj which the 
jost mla relating to the formation of oar compound words of this class, is 
given; thoagh manj, indeed, affectedly write eogemal, eopartment^ and the 
like, as well as cotemporary" 

Campbell aays : 

'* The second canon is : In donbtfol cases, regard oaght to be had in oar de- 
the langnage. 
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" For this reason I prefer contemporary to cotewporary. The general use 
in words compounded with the inseparable preposition cow, is to retain the [n] 
before a consonant, and to expunge it before a vowel or an [h] mute. Thus 
we say condtsciplmef conjuncture^ concon^itant ; but co-equal, co-etemal^ 
co-tnctdCj co-heir, I know but one exception, which is co-partner. — Phil, of 
Rhetoric^ p. 179. 

" Co ought to be used only when the word with which it is joined begins with 
a vowel, as in co-eval, co-existent, co-incident, co-operate, etc. ; con, when the 
word begins with a consonant, as in contemporary^ conjucture, etc. There is 
but one exception, which is co-partner.*' — Live and Learn. 

" His [Disraeli's] pages are frequently defaced with vulgarisms. Of these, 
cotemporary may be taken as an instance, which, to adopt the snarl ol Dr. 
Bentley, *is a word of his own coposition, on which the learned world will co- 
gratulate him/ "—Ec. RevieWy March, 1852. 

** This word is often less properly writtten cotemporary." — Worcester. 

Mr. G. Washington Moon, "who criticised Dean Alford's lan- 
guage in " The Queen's English," and styled his criticisms " The 
Dean*s English," has undertaken the work of criticising the Hon. 
Geo. P. Marsh's language in his articles in " The Nation " on 
Webster's Revised Dictionary. Moon's first criticism was given 
in the Round Table of October 13th, 1866. He says: "The 
Hon. George P. Marsh is contributing to the pages of one of your 
cotemporaries a series of articles," etc. A correspondent, who 
signs himself " S," defends Marsh and criticises Moon. His first 
letter is in the The Nation for October 18th, 1866. He says : 

** We earnestly wish that this word cotemporaries may not take root. * * * 
Let us by all means spell the word contemporary, and let Mr. Moon cotent him- 
self with cotending for cotemporary. But he has made the word even more 
remarkable in the meaning than it is in the spelling. He speaks of * the pages 
of one of your cotemporaries ; ' soon afterwards he calls the same contempo- 
rary a * periodical.' Now the noun contemporary is applied to persons, and 
not to inanimate things. Queen Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon are con- 
temporaries, but their reigns are contemporary. As an adjective, contempo- 
rary may possibly be applied to things as well as to persons ; as a noun, it 
should be applied to persons only. If Mr. Moon thinks it necessary to repeat 
the mention of present time already expressed in the verb * is contributing,' he 
should make contemporary an adjective modifying its noun." 

What defense Mr. Moon will make we do not know, unless he 
shall quote Webster's Dictionary, which says : " For the sake of 
easier pronunciation, and a more agreeable sound, this word [con- 
temporary] is often changed to cotemporary; and this is the 
preferable word." This remark is not retained in the last revision 
of the dictionary. 
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Dr. Campbell's memory was at fault when he gave co-partner 
as the only exception to his rule. He should have added eopart- 
nership, copatriot (Everett), coparcenary^ coparcener^ coparceny^ 
copartnery y co-tenant^ co-juror^ cosine, cosecant, cotangent, co-lati- 
tyde, co-regent, co-relation, co-rival, covenant, co-worker, co-trustee, 
cohere, cohabit, cohihit, cohesive, and indeed in all cases co is used 
instead of con before h, whether A is mute or not. There are 
more than two hundred words in which con is followed by t to 
eight in which co is followed by t. This last fact is the one that 
ought to settle the dispute in favor of contemporary. 

23. Male, female. These words are frequently used in school 
reports, registers, and catalogues. We hear and read of ^^ female 
seminaries J^ Is a seminary an animal ? Every body knows what 
is meant by ^female bird, but nobody thinks -that a seminary is 
female. A "female seminary" must then mean a seminary for 
females. A female seminary is a school in which females whether 
of the higher or lower order of animals are taught. Why not 
say Boys' School, Girls' School, Young Ladies' Seminary, etc. 
Moon in his third letter to Alford, says : 

" I have here, to ask you a question still graver : Why, when speaking of 
women, do you apply to them the most debasing of all slang expressions ? 
You speak of the highest person in the land, and that person a lady, and your 
description of her is one that is equally applicable to a dog ! Her Majesty is 
-—a female. I am sure that all who desire your welfare, will join me in hoping 
that Her Majesty will not see your book." 



ON MENTAL GEOMETRY. 

BY T. C. MENDENHALL. 

I have before me a work entitled " Mental Geometry ; or, Gen- 
eralizations in Geometrical Demonstrations/' by H. H. Holloway, 
published by Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

About three years since an incident suggested to me the idea 
of dispensing entirely with visible signs and characters in geo- 
metrical demonstration, and its introduction as a mental exercise. 
I had in my geometry class at that time, a young man who had 
been totally blind since the age of three years. It became neces- 
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sary for my pupils to be so exact and precise in their statements 
and in their reasoning, that while we were following the course of 
demonstration, assisted by the visible figure, he should be able to 
form an accurate conception of the geometrical magnitude. Of 
his success, it is suflScient to say that, notwithstanding the seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacle which stood in his way, he rapidly 
and thoroughly mastered the subject, and stood among the first in 
his class. He has won and is winning deserved laurels in one of 
the best institutions in the land, having nearly completed his col- 
lege course. 

I easily accustomed my pupils to the process of giving and 
following a demonstration without the aid of a diagram, and I 
became convinced that the exercise was a very useful one. I 
have continued its use to a greater or less extent since that time. 
My plan diflFers from that of the author of the volume mentioned, 
inasmuch as he avoids entirely the u^e of letters, etc., to desig- 
nate the diflFerent parts of the magnitude, whereas I have always 
required the pupil to give a complete verbal construction of the 
figure ; and to prevent the possibility of the demonstration being 
committed to memory , I have frequently required him to use such 
letters or numbeis as I might mention to represent different points 
in the imaginary diagram. To assure myself that the other pupils 
in the class have a proper conception of the geometrical magni- 
tude, and are carefully following the course of demonstration, I 
have been in the habit of stopping pupil No. 1 at some point in 
his course of reasoning, and require No. 2 or No. S to take it up 
and proceed, which he will be unable to do, if he has not a clear 
idea of the imaginary diagram. I have been so far successful in 
this method of instruction, that I have had a class, any member 
of which could give " with his eyofi closed and his hands in his 
pockets," an accurate demonstration of any proposition in Legen- 
dre, and I heartily recommend all teachers of the science to give 
it a trial. 

This method of geometrical demonstration, without the use of 
visible figures, is by no means new, having been in use centuries 
ago. The ancients were of opinion that to reason upon geomet- 
rical magnitude required abilities of the very highest order; 
hence the reply of one, when asked as to the probable occupation 
f the Deity, " He geometrizes continually." Mental arithmetic 
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is regarded, and justly, as an efiScient aid in the formation of 
habits of attention and power of analysis in the you 
author of this work seems to think that mental geometry may 
serve a like purpose. 

I think geometry may be taught to children, but it can only 
be taught, or at least it can best be taught, by means of visible 
or tangible representations. In a former communication, I 
alluded to the superiority of the senses of touch and sight as a 
means of acquiring ideas, and I believe we may take advantage 
of this in what we call the abstract sciences as well as in the 
applied. With more advanced students, I conceive that Mr. Hol- 
loway's method might be of great service. His demonstrations are 
more Euclidian (?) than many of the modern geometricians. But 
after all, is not the modern method the best, for the very reason 
which is frequently used as an argument against it, namely, that 
by it the subject is mastered with much less mental labor than by 
the more purely geometrical method ? Does it not become us as 
teachers of and writers upon science to " smooth the rugged 
path," that it may be traveled at a livelier pace than formerly, 
since it is now so much longer than in days of yore ? 

The history of learning aflFords, perhaps, no parallel to the 
rapid strides which the natural sciences have taken within the last 
twenty or thirty years. A law has been discovered as beautiful 
and almost, indeed I will say quitey as important and fruitful in 
its applications as Newton's law of gravitation; yet compara- 
tively few know of its existence, and probably it is not presuming 
too much to say, that even its name would be " more than Greek '^ 
to three-fourths of the teachers of the State of Ohio. These and 
a host of other things to learn are perseveringly knocking at the 
doors of our institutions of learning, and asking admission to the 
course prescribed for a liberal education. While we may agree 
with the ancients in thinking that there is no study so noble as that 
of geometry, yet is it not most useful and most noble as a round 
in the ladder upon which we must place our feet, in order to reach 
the rich fruit which is hanging above us, all ripe for the picking ? 

I would not be understood as desiring to abridge the amount of 
geometry taught in our schools : I would double it, treble it, or 
even quadruple it ; but I only ask that it be taught in the best, 
which certainly is the quickest, way. 
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In Mr. HoUoway's " Mental Geometry " will be found many 
things which will be welcome to all lovers of the science, and 
useful to all teachers. He has given us many improved demon- 
strations ; a collection of very interesting problems in spherics ; 
the correct solution of the problem of the volume of a pyramid 
by the method of indivisibles, which is blundered at in Davies and 
Peck's Mathematical Dictionary; a simple expression for the 
volume of a spherical segment, which, however, is not as the 
author seems to think, new ; and, finally, a simplicity and neat- 
ness of expression which, considering the diflBculties to be over- 
come, are really commendable. 

A too common fault in our text-books is this lack of precision 
in the language employed, — I may call it a muddiness in the use 
of words. This is so often the case in primary text-books, where 
most generally the language is not adapted to the understanding 
of the youth of " tender years " for whom it is intended. A 

few days since I was examining a class of little fellows in •- 's 

Primary Geography. When I asked the question, as found in the 
text-book, "Of what use is a rivtr?'' a boy very promptly re- 
plied, giving the answer as in the book, " It is useful to convey 
articles of commerce from point to point." I asked him if he 
could think of any other use for a river. He thought a moment, 
then, brightened with the idea, replied : " Yes, sir ! it is used to 
carry goods from one town to another." 



LETTER FROM OLD FOGY. 

Mr. Editor : The article " Among the Institutes " in your 
November number, if I may judge from a letter before me, has 
excited fiery indignation in the bosom of at least one of the 
classes enumerated by the writer as not attending teachers' insti- 
tutes — the class which he speaks of as teaching for pin money, 
and anxiously looking forward to escape from thralldom through 
the natural gap provided for such — marriage. The best advice 
I can give brother Zed, is to keep out of the way of " the women 
folks " for a time. I sincerely trust he is already married. If 
not, his matrimonial chances, it strikes me, are rather slender. 
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But I have an infantile crow to pick with Mr. Zed myself. I 
see he classes me among the opposers of institutes. Now, though 
I am an old fogy, and hot disposed to celerity of movement, it 
does not at all follow that I believe in standing stock still. 

I believe with another of your correspondents, that in order to 
climb the highest steeps of the profession, one must be a born 
teacher — just as the poet or general is born. But there is not a 
suflScient supply of this born teaching genius to go round. If 
none but Dr. Arnolds are to attempt " to form the common mind," 
I very much fear the greater number of our school-houses would 
remain vacant. There have not been many Homers or Shak- 
speares in the world ; but is that any reason the Miltons, Thom- 
sons, Woodsworths, Tennysons, Longfellows and Whittiers should 
tune no lay to instruct and delight mankind ? There is no pro- 
fession or vocation that is not under the necessity of using a good 
deal of mediocre material, and the teacher's profession is no 
exception to the rule. 

I have often heard it argued against institutes and normal 
schools by older fogies than myself, that as teachers must be born 
such, it is perfectly useless to attempt to make them by the aid of 
a machine. I grant there are too many of those knotty sticks of 
timber attempting to ingraft themselves into the profession, out 
of which there is no more possibility of making a teacher than 
there is of making a silk purse out of a sow's ear. It is the ex- 
perience of every examiner that dozens upon dozens of young 
men and young women come before him for certificates to teach, 
who never could, without the express intervention of a miracle, 
become even tolerable school-keepers. But shall we on this 
account sit idly by, in a sort of dumb despair, and do nothing ? 
Not so. I care not how great one's natural abilities for teaching 
may be, culture will give him ten-fold more power. He may be 
a blind Samson, feeling around for years for the methods which 
an experienced instructor could place in his hands within an hour. 
And where one's natural powers are but mediocre, culture will 
develop the germ, and make out of it, if not a California pine, at 
least a tall and very respectable sapling. 

Then, again, these impracticable "chunks," out of which 
nothing can be made, are found in all our training schools — they 
are very abundant in the military school at West Point and in 
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the naval academy — and the question arises what plan shall we 
hit upon to keep them out of our normal school ? (You may say, 
" Better wait till you have caught your rabbit, before you discuss 
the method of cooking him !/' but I think we may regard our- 
selves so close upon the normal school that we may consider it 
caught.) 

I propose, then, that the State shall not be put to the expense 
of trying to work up this useless timber. " But," it may be 
asked, " how are we to avoid it ? " I will give you my plan : 
Let no one be admitted into the school, whose tuition shall come 
from the State, unless recommended by the county examiners, 
who shall specifically set forth the grounds on which their recom- 
mendation is made. This power should also be extended to the 
county superintendents, when we come to have them, which, I 
think, is not far in the future. Or the responsibility might be 
joint, and a recommendation be required from both examiners and 
superintendent. But, it may be urged, this would greatly restrict 
the number in attendance on the school. To which I would reply, 
better have a sm^U school of good material than a large school of 
poor material. The number of dunces in a school gives it no 
strength. A State normal school should send forth no failures to 
mock and afflict an expectant community, so long and so severely 
tried with that kind of teachers. 

Yours, hopefully, 

Old Fogy, 

Sleepy EolloWj Nov.^ 1866. 



EDUCATIONAL WANTS OF MISSOURL 

BY J. M. 

1. An appreciation of the importance of good schools. My 
observations have been limited to the eastern part of the State, 
where this condition of the public mind is very general. I have 
no reason to think it is less so in other parts. But many of the 
native Missourians seem to be waking up to the importance of 
better educational facilities, and an eastern population is rapidly 
coming in to help mould public opinion, and give it an impulse in 
the right direction. 
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2. Good school-houses. Many towns are destitute of a school 
house of any kind. Such is the case in Ironton, the county seat 
of Iron county, with a population of 1,000, and in Memphis, the 
county-seat of Scotland county, with a population of 2,000 ; and 
it is difficult — ^yea, impossible — to obtain suitable school-rooms in 
those places at present. On the other hand, in towns of much 
less size there are respectable school-houses, though the latter are, 
I think, exceptional cases, the buildings being generally far from 
respectable. During three days' travel through the north-eastern 
part of the State, I recognized but one country school-house ; 
and that was surrounded by a play-ground co-extensive with the 
beautiful prairie on which it was situated. 

8. Good teachers. During the war many teachers enlisted in 
the rebel army, and, consequently, are now unable to take the 
oath required of teachers, viz., that they have never, by word or 
deed, given encouragement to the rebellion. I would not like to 
say, however, that this accounts for a want oi good teachers. No 
doubt the war drew off many that were not very much needed in 
the profession. From all that I have been able to learn of the 
schools of the State, I doubt whether many of them are well cal- 
culated to produce an intelligent and skillful class of teachers. 
I hear of male teachers in towns receiving from $40 to $80 per 
month, so long as the public money lasts. In private schools 
pupils are charged from $5 to $10 per term of three months. 

4. A sufficient school fund. It suffered materially from the 
rebel-governor Claib. Jackson's operations, but the present excel- 
lent school-law, passed last winter, will go far towards supplying 
the deficiency. It provides that one-fourth of the State revenue 
shall be appropriated to the support of schools, besides the pro- 
ceeds of swamp lands, fines, etc.; also, that if these various 
sources of revenue shall fail to support a school four months, the 
(township) board of education shall report the deficiency to the 
proper county officer, who shall cause the required amount to be 
collected the same as other taxes. Four months of free school 
are thus secured, if school officers do their duty. The law further 
provides, that any town may vote a tax to keep a school in opera- 
tion so long as they choose. If good teachers will come to- this 
State with a missionary spirit, they will find a wide field of use- 
26 
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fulness, and will, I think, sooner or later, receiye a liberal com- 
pensation for their services. 

A few words concerning the freedmen. Whenever thirty, be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one, can be found in one sub- 
district, they are entitled by law to a school separate from the 
white youth. If that number can not be found, the law makes no 
provision for them. Teaching the white and colored children 
together would not be tolerated. It would be as shocking to the 
sensibilites of the superior race, as for white and black to eat at 
the same table. Some even refuse to patronize a teacher who is 
guilty of teaching a colored school. Need any thing be added to 
prove that we need teachers with a missionary spirit? 

Union, Franklin Co., Mo., Oct. 20, 1866. 



SIX QUESTIONS. 

East Clbyelanb, 0., Oct 20^ 1866. 
Editor Ed. Monthly : Will you please answer the following 
inquiries in your journal? 

1. Which is correct in numbering pupils in a class, to say one, 
two, three, etc., or first, second, third, etc. ? 

2. Should pupils be taught to read the numbering of lessons 
and chapters, as. Lesson 2, Chapter XIY, etc.. Lesson Two^ 
Chapter Fourteen^ or Lesson Second^ Chapter Fourteenth f 

8. Should the usual form of dates, as Oct. 10, 1866, be read 
Oct. Teriy or Oct. Tenth f 

4. Should the common citation of texts, as Heb. xii : 21, be 
read Heb. twelvej twenty-one^ or Heb. twelfth^ twenty-firBt f 

5. Should the designation of kings, etc., as Charles XII, be 
read Charles Twelve, or Charles Twelfth ? 

6. In the last four queries, what good and sufficient reason can 
be given for reading the numerals differently from the printed 
form ? Inquirbr. 

[In numbering pupils, verses, pages, chapters, or what not, the speaker or 
writer may use either ordinal or cardinal numbers ; but the redder should fol- 
low the written or printed form. The Arabic and Roman numerals alike repre 
sent cardinal numbers. 5 and Y are each to be read five] 5tli and Yth, J^th 
Roman numerals used in the designation of kings, may form an exception. 
What says W. D. H. ?--Ed. MonTra^T.] 



Jicytff ^Ukm' §ti^iAttmtul 



Tht articlea included in thia Department have epecial interest to echool officers, Thoae 
not otherwise credited, are prepared by the editor. Brief communications from school 
officers and others interested in this feature of the Mokthlt, are soUeited, 



All questions pertaining to the school law and its administration, should be 
addressed to the School Commissioner, who will give them due consideration. 
Our necessary correspondence is a sufficiently heavy tax on our time. Besides, 
onr opinion or advice, if given, would be unofficial and comparatively weight* 
less. Whenever legal questions of sufficient importance may arise, tiie Com- 
missioner will doubtless favor the readers of the Monthly with official opinions 
and instructions. 

A SCHOOL OFFICER asks for information on the subject of fines and licenses. 
We have little to impart By the laws of the State, the money arising from 
various fines and licenses is set apart for school purposes. What this fund 
would amount to were none of it illegally applied to other purposes, we can not 
now state. It would doubtless constitute no inconsiderable source of school 
revenue. We are confident that a thorough investigation of the subject would 
disclose the fact that the schools are losing annually many thousands of dollars. 
The publication of the titles of all the laws imposing these fines and licenses, 
with an abstract of their provisions, would prove of great assistance to school 
officers. 



TEACHERS' CERTIFICATES. 



Boards of examiners in this State are very generally issuing four classes or 
grades of certificates, thus indicating the comparative qualifications of the 
teachers to whom they are granted. The highest grade of certificate is made 
valid for twenty-four months ; the next highest for eighteen months ; the next 
for twelve months ; and the lowest (which indicates very limited qualifications) 
for only six months. Local directors should remember this fact in employing 
teachers. They should not only ascertain that the teacher whom they propose 
to employ, has a certificate, but they should determine the grade of such cer^ 
tificate ; and, other things being equal, preference should always be given to a 
teacher holding a certificate of the higher grade. Teachers whose superior 
scholarship and attainments entitle them to a first-class certificate, should, as a 
general rule, receive considerably higher wages than those whose defective and 
imperfect qualifications are indicated by a six-month certificate. Few examin- 
ers would be willing to take oath that they believe those to whom they grant cer. 
tificates valid for only six months, are qualified to teach the several branches 
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named therein. The truth is, a six-month certificate indicates prospective 
rather than present attainments. The examiners entertain the hope that the 
holder may, hy industry and application, meet the requirement of the law. 
Here and there a successful and competent teacher may be found holding a 
certificate of this low grade; but, clearly, local directors should be slow to accept 
such a certificate as satisfactory evidence of the holder*s teaching ability. Let 
every teacher feel that the possession of a certificate of a high grade is a worthy 
recommendation. 

There is one other matter to which we wish to call attention. The law now 
requires that a knowledge of the theory and practice of teaching shall be one of 
the essential qualifications of a teacher. The law has been in force over two 
years, and, consequentiy, no certificate which omits this item, is now valid. The 
examiners must examine into and certify to the teacher's professional knowledge. 
Let excellence here receive its due attention and reward. 



TEACHERS' REPORTS. 



The law makes it the duty of teachers to file with the township clerk at the 
close of each term of school, "a full and complete report," and until. such re- 
port has been duly certified and filed, it is unlawful for the clerk to draw an 
order to pay the teacher for his services. This provision also applies to districts 
which are not under the general school law. It is general in its application, 
and is designed to place in the hands of the proper officer a full and complete 
report of every public school taught in the State. 

The failure to execute this statutory provision faithfully, is the prime source 
of the difficulty experienced in this State in the eollection of school statistics. 
If the teachers' reports are imcomplete or incorrect, the clerk of the board, 
whatever may be his competency, must fail in his attempt to prepare complete 
and accurate returns to the auditor. We would, therefore, strongly urge upon 
clerks the importance of examining carefully each teacher's report before filing 
the same. This duty is as important as it is easy. It should be attended to at 
the right time. 

We would also urge upon teachers the duty of keeping an accurate daily 
record of the attendance of their pupils. If this duty is neglected, or carelessly 
attended to, it is impossible to meet the requirement of the law respecting the 
preparation of the term report Facts, not guesses, are required, and that the 
record may be one of facts, it must be attended to daily. The teacher should 
be provided with a properly ruled register, and the presence or absence of each 
pupil should be carefully noted therein. No teacher is excusable for the neglect 
of this duty ; it is an essential item of each day's business. 

It occurs to us that it would be a good idea for examiners to make the ability 
to prepare properly a term report one of the essential requisites for a certificate: 
We fear that many teachers are licensed who can not even make out from a 
daily record of a school, the average number of pupils in daily attendanee. 



f^iticvkt §t^iAttmitiiU 



The premium of Webster's New Dictionary offered for the largest list of sub- 
scribers raised in the months of July and August, has been awarded to S. J. 
Kirkwood, Tiffin; September and Ocfbber, to W. K Gooderl, Washington, 
Guernsey county. 

In our last issue the same premium was offered for the largest number of sub- 
scribers secured in the months of November and December. To the person 
sending us the second largest list in these months, we will present a copy of 
Goold Brown's Grammar of English Ghrammars — ^retail price, $5. 



THE MONTHLY FOR 1867. 

Another volume of the Mokthlt closes with this number, and we have the 
pleasure of stating that its financial success has fully met the moderate expec- 
tations with which it was begun. Our subscription list has steadily increased 
until, unable to supply the back numbers ordered, we are obliged to have all new 
subscriptions begin with the next volume. We most heartily thank all who have 
aided us in the accomplishment of this result We trust the Moitthly has more 
than merited the support it has received. 

Our arrangements for the next year are about completed, and will, we trust, 
prove highly satisfactory to all our patrons and friends. The January number . 
will be printed from new type, that used for contributions being one size 
smaller than the type previously used for this purpose. This will increase the 
amount of contributed matter, and, at the same time, leave the type sufficiently 
large. The cover will be made still more attractive, and its first page will pre- 
sent a table of the contents. The paper used will be the first quality of book 
paper. In short, it is our aim to make the mechanical appearance of the 
Monthly all that can reasonably be desired. 

The closing volume contains forty-two more pages than our "contract'' re- 
quired — an increase in size of over ten per cent We shall enlarge the next 
volume as much as the increase in our circulation may justify. 

We have engaged several of the ablest and most popular writers in the pro- 
fession to contribute regularly to our pages. Among these are our well-known 
contributors T. W. Harvey, John Hakoogk, Sidney A. Norton, W. D. Henkle 
and T. E. Suliot. Hon. R D. Mansfield, one of the ablest essayists in the 
country, has agreed to write several articles. We also hope to secure contribu- 
tions from several eminent writers who reside in other States, and from a score 
or more of the able and experienced educators of Ohio. Our corps of writers for 
1867 will, at least, fully maintain the high reputation which the Monthly has 
gained, for its excellent contributed articles. 
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It does not become us to speak of the character of the Editorial Department 
of the MoiTTHLY ; but we may add that no other educational journal published 
in this country, contains evidence of more editorial attention. In the num- 
ber of its editorials and the practical and vital character of the topics discussed^ 
the next volume will not be inferior to any of its predecessors. The School 
Officers' Department will continue to receive special attention. 

The next volume will, in brief, be the result of an earnest effort to provide 
the profession in Ohio with a first class organ. It is our intention that the 
Monthly shall keep pace with its progress, and worthily represent its spirit and 
culture. In this undertaking we shall continue to rely on the Mendis of the 
cause for assistance. We confidently go forward. 



MASSACHUSETTS AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 

These two States may be taken as fair representatives of the two systems of civ- 
ilization which are based respectively on the equality of man and the subordi- 
nation of races, — ^whose symbols have been the school-house and the slave- 
shamble; whose watchwords are "Liberty, Equality and Fraternity," and 
"Slavery, Subordination and Oligarchy." They started on these two different 
and diverging lines of policy, and have pursued the same with about equal zeal 
and devotion. How far are they now apart ? What are the ]»actioal results of 
the two systems? Since South Carolina has been suddeiUy checked in her 
career and may soon wholly abandon her favorite policy, these inquiries possess 
yery great interest 

For their answer let us turn to the census of 1860: 

MASgAOHVSBTTS. SOUTH OABOUKA. 

Ares in square miles 7,800 30,213 

Population in 1866 1,231,066 708,768 

Bxpended in railroads $61,000,000 |SS,400,000 

Children attending school between 6 and 20 

years of age 211,388 16,841 

Amount expended for public schools per annum. $1,519,197 $74,400 

Number of academies 754 202 

Number of daily papers» , 17 2 

Circulation of do 169,600 1,600 

Number of tri-weekly and semi-weekly papers. 17 4 

Circulation do 43,100 6,200 

Number of weekly papers 145 35 

Circulation do 778,680 41,990 

No. of semi-monthly and monthly periodicals.. 30 3 

Circulation do 353,100 4,400 

Number of quarterlies 6 1 

Circulation do 21,500 500 

Whole number of periodicals and papers 215 45 

Total circulation 1,366,180 S8,870 

Batio of same to population .•....* over 1 to each pertQft. less than 1 to 13. 

These significant contrasts may be verified by referring to Appleton's Cydo- 
pesdia. How plainly they show how the desolated South may be regenerated, 
and her waste places changed to fruitful fields. The great agent of reconstruc- 
tion is the school-house. The " irrepressible conflict ** will coBtiaoe until the 
negro is handed over to the schoolmaster He alone can conquer a lasting and 
blessed peace. 
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METHODS OF CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 

Why should the teacher not confine himself to the printed qnestions of the author? 
What do jou understand by " leading questions ** and why are they objectionable? 
Why should questions that can be answered by yes or no be avoided ? What are 
some of the charaoteristios of a satisfactory answer? Why should partial answers 
be rejected? Why should erery answer be expressed in good language? Why 
should mumbling be broken up ? 

What are the adrantages and what the disadvantages of conducting recitations by 
topic» f In what studies and with what class of pupils is this method most success- 
ful? What do you regard as an abuse of the topic method? — Queatiom on the TltM- 
ory aiid PraeUee o/ Teaching, 

The above questions suggest that there are twb distinct methods of condact- 
ing recitations, viz : by questions and by topics, called repectively the catechetie 
method and the topic method. We propose to consider briefly each of these 
methods with a view of determining the conditions of its successful use, and its 
advantages and disadvantages. 

1. The Catechetie Method, In the successful use of this method the teacher 
not only aims to test the pupil's knowledge of the suhject-matter of the lesson, 
but also to make such knowledge clearer and more permanent, which, as we have 
Been,* is the second object of the recitation. This requires that the questions 
asked be so arranged that they may unfold the subject logically and methodi- 
cally, and bring out clearly that which is important and fundamental The 
teaeher, in preparing himself to conduct a given recitation successfully, must 
keep these two objects before him. His questions must be carefully studied; 
they must serve as searching tests, and, at the same time, as aids to the pupil in 
reducing his knowledge to a system — in separating principles from details. 

All questions that suggest the answer or lead the pupil to it, technically called 
"leading questions," are worthless as tests, and should be carefully avoided. The 
same is true of questions that can be answered by "yes " or " no." The pupil 
is, indeed, more likely to answer such questions correctly than incorrectly, and 
this is true whatever may be his ignorance. The manner in which the question 
is asked, the suggestive look or " nudge " of a fellow pupil, or some other con- 
scious or unconscious hint, may make correct guessing quite easy. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that knowledge guessed out in this way is a very doubtful 
good — a very' uncertain possession. Indeed, we look upon the practice of help- 
ing pupils through half-prepared lessons by leading questions and otherwise, as 
not only useless but pernicious. It deceives the pupil respecting his ignorance, 
and begets vicious habits of study. The requirements of the recitation must 
rigidly hold the pupil responsible for whatever knowledge is within his reach ; 
and the fact that he has failed in his efforts to reach the same, must be disclosed 
before the needed assistance is given. 

We are thus led back to the fact that the thorough questioning of a class on 
a given subject requires, on the part of the teacher, thorough knowledge and 
careful preparation. His questions must be clear, concise, methodical; must 
bear the stamp of his own thinking — must be the coinage of his own brain, 
topping from the mint bright and hot 

" The asking of questions from the book" is exceedingly objeotionable— to 

* See September number. 
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use the e2q)reBsive language of QteiL Gkurfield in his recent talk to the teachers 
of Trumbull county, it is like the feeding of one's pupils on "cold victuaW 
The author's questions may be models in form and arrangement, bat theix 
slavish use in the recitation degrades the teacher to a mere machine, and his 
teaching to a mechanical and lifeless routine. The proper functiou of printed 
questions is to assist both teaclier and pupil in preparing for the recitation — the 
former in modeling his own questions, and the latter in " proving '' or testing 
his knowledge. A teacher must have sufficient command of good English and 
a sufficient acquaintance with the subject he teaches, to ask his own questions. 

The chief merit of the method of conducting recitations by questions, is its 
thoroughness. When used by a competent, skillful teacher, it may be made a 
most searching test of the pupil's preparation. 

The weakness of the method is two-fold : It does not cultivate sufficiently the 
pupil's power of expression; and it fails to necessitate systematic thought and 
study. The first defect may^be overcome, in part, by requiring pupils to give 
full and complete answers. Most of the answers received in our schools consist 
of a single word, or of two or more words which do not form a sentence. Cate- 
chizing teachers, as a class, use more words in asking questions than their 
pupils do in giving their answers. Pupils should be taught to answer questions 
in complete sentences. 

The second defect is most marked in classes whose study consists in attach- 
ing ready-made answers to the printed questions found in their text-books — ^in 
fitting pegs to holes made to order. The real subject under consideration is 
wholly lost sight o£ The studious pupil learns to fit a thousand answers to as 
many questions concerning his own country without catching one inspiring 
glimpse of the grand reality which unwittingly he has viewed piecemeaL It is 
true that the pupil may be driven into the recesses of the subject by questions 
that fly red-hot from the teacher's own brain, but such results are exceptional 
The general fact is, that the method of reciting by questions fails to necessitate 
the classification and methodical arrangement of knowledge by the pupil It 
is not enough that the pupil acquire knowledge classified by others; the work 
of classifying must be done by himsel£ 

2. The Topic Method, What we have said respecting the weakness of the 
catechetic method will enable us to present in a clear light the advantages of 
the topic method. It forces the pupil (if his recitations are not memoriter) to 
view the subject considered as a whole ; to grasp its essential facts and princi- 
ples, and arrange all that he has learned around them. In producing the re- 
sults* of his study in the recitation without reliance upon the teacher, he acquires 
a command of lapguage which it is impossible for him to gain in giving brief 
answers to specific questions. The fourth object of the recitation, viz : to train 
the pupil to tell what he knowsi the topic method secures better than the 
method by questions. 

But the method requires a clear-headed, thorough teacher to use it with suc- 
cess. In the hands of a superficial teacher it often degenerates into mere talk- 
ing, the pupil failing entirely to state what is most essential to be known, and 
giving instead comparatively unimportant details. Such recitations are exceed- 
ingly deceptive. 
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As a general rale, the topic method is better adapted to advanced than to 
primary papils, and has a wider application in reviews than in advaifbing les- 
sons. It can be nsed most saccessfhlly in teaching snch branches as history 
and geography, but may be used in all branches, not even excepting spelling. 

In our judgment the most efficient method of conducting recitations is by 
uniting these two methods. The pupil's lessons may be prepared, and, in the 
main, recited on the topic plan. His kn'owledge should, however, be frequently 
tested by searching questions. Whenever he discloses an iniperfect understand- 
ing of the subject, the teacher should ply him with questions. With advanced 
pupils the topic method may be so modified as to require the pupil to give a 
complete analysis of the topic before he attempts to fill up the outline with de- 
tails. This is, indeed, worUiy of being called a third method. 



THE SECRET OP SUCCESS. 



Two young men start in business at the same tima One is furnished mih 
ample capital, but has no business training ; the other has no capital whatever 
except a good name and a well-trained business capacity. The former soon 
becomes involved in inextricable difficulties, and ends his business career in 
bankruptcy; the latter succeeds in all his undertakings, and ere long becomes 
rich. Why does one fail and the other succeed ? Simply because one knows 
how to do business and the other does not 

How often do we see a parallel case in the profession of teaching. A college 
graduate, the first in his class, fails in the conduct of a school, while his neigh- 
bor, a man of far inferior attainments, achieves an eminent success. Why? 
In nine cases out of ten, because the former, thinking knowledge — the what of 
instruction — all that is necessary for success in teaching, fails in management 
and in communicating knowledge to others ; while the latter, having made meth- 
ods — ^the how of instruction — objects of special study, makes the best possible 
nse of his small capital, adds to it every day, secures the confidence of his 
patrons, and soon wins an enviable name. 

Let no one suppose, however, that the study of methods can ever compensate 
for shallowness or superficiality. One who desires to take even respectable rank 
as a teacher, must neglect neither the what no the how of instruction, for both 
are essential for permanent success. A lasting reputation can be secured only 
by the possession of solid acquirements and the use of enlightened, philosophic 
methods. In the commercial world there are financial crises, when the weak 
and short-sighted '' go under." In the teacher's profession there are numberless 
occasions which demand the most liberal culture, the wisest judgment, and the 
shrewdest tact As a cautious merchant always forecasts for possible disaster, 
so should the wise teacher be oonstantiy preparing himself for something more 
difficult of performance than the duty of the present honr. 
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MASS. STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The teachers of the Old Bay State believe in progress. The manm, " What 
man has done man can do," does not bound their ambition ; on the contrary) 
they believe that man can do somethings which he has not yet accomplished. 
Hence, instead of being content to repeat the history of the past, they strive to 
make new history worthy of the present Take an illnstration : Their prede- 
cessors having deprived them of the honor of founding normal schools, they 
if ke a step in advance by placing a woman in charge of one of those already 
established, and paying her the same salary that is paid men ocenpying smilar 
positions. 

We have a still more striking illustration of this spirit in the recent meeting 
of the State Teachers* Association. Not content to repeat so common an 
occurrence as the assembling of a few hundred teachers, the» officers of tiie 
association issued their "call,'' and, lo! the "Hub" had the coveted opportu* 
nity of honoring itself by honoring thousands of teachers in convention assem- 
bled. Nor does this marvel stand alone. A similar success was reached in 
1865, when the number in attendance upon the annual meeting was estimated 
at 2,500. Massachusetts teachers are likely to stand at the head some time 
yet ! Bead what an excellent Mend has thoughtfully sent us respecting the 
recent extraordinary meeting : 

Boston, Mass., Get tl, 1866. 

Fbiend Whitb : Knowing your interest in edaeational affairs evetffwliere, 1 taka 
the liberty to write a line ftrom Boston. 

The Mass. State Teachers' Assooiation has but just closed its session of 1866. Ton 
know it is generally supposed that the younger States have more vitality in their eda- 
eational bodies than the older. That systems tend to ciystaUiie, and so lose Aeir 
earlier activity and show of vigor. 

Being a new comer at the " Hub," I naturally enough went to the gathering of the 
teachers of this aacient commonwealth. The largest hall in Boston, except the 
famous Music Hall, was not large enough. There were certainly not less than S,000 
teachers in council. 

John B. Philbrick, the able Supt. of the Boston Public Schools, presided. The 
City Council and School Committee gave the teachers hearty welcome. 

The exercises were of the highest order. A class of young ladies firom the public 
schools gave, under the direction of Prof. Munroe, an illustration of Y eoal G^mnastici 
and Reading, as taught by this accomplished elocutionist in the city schools. I can 
only say that I wish every teacher in the land could have heard the fine vocalliatioB 
of this class. It was a complete success. 

Prof. Mason, formerly of Cincinnati, illustrated the method of teaching singing in 
the public schools. It was reproducing the fine effeets with children's voices that this 
gentleman accomplished years ago in Cincinnati. 

The Boston Latin school gave a military drill on the Common, which was witnessed 
tby a large crowd. 

A class from one of the grammar schools of Boston, gave am exercise in Pree Qym- 
nastics, which was enthusiastically received. 

Altogether, friend White, this meeting of three thousand Massachusetts teacheii 
was a grand sight. ' It was a live meeting. The schools of all the larger cities were 
elosed that the teachers might attend. Massachusetts seems dettermiuMl t# hold her 
pte-tmiBenoe in eduoatioB. fours truly^ 

Moan T. Bbowv. 



EI^ITORIAI. MISCEI.I.AIVT. 



Tkaohbbs' IirsTiTUTSs.— -We offer no apology for the smoant of space giren in thii 
number to the Norember institvtefl. On the oontrarji we congratulate our readers on 
the eyidenoe spread before them that the good work is making such encouraging pro- 
gress. We have never before risited institutes so largely attended and suecessftilly 
managed as those held the present year. We have been specially pleased with the 
improved character of the instruction given. Less time has been wasted in attempts 
to impart stientific, instead of professional, knowledge. To these county institutes 
should now be added judicial-district normal institutes, and the whole crowned with 
a good normal school. Now is the time to agitate this subject, and we are glad that 
BO many of the institutes have moved in the matter. Get the petitions ready ; the 
General Assembly will soon be in session. 

Institutes are to be held at Cambridge and New Philadelphia during ''Holiday 
week." 

Fulton County Institute. — ^We are indebted to M. B. L. Buell, of Wauseon, for 
a full report of this institute, which was held during the five days commencing Oct. 
15, 1866. One hundred and twenty earnest teachers were instructed by Col. D. F. Be 
Wolf, of Toledo, who was assisted by Mr. Buell, Bev. G. B. Leonard and Bev. G. W. 
Walker. Evening lectures were delivered by Col. Be Wolf, Bev. S. H. Camp and Hr. 
Brown, all of Toledo. Besolutions were passed strongly commending institutes as a 
means of professional improvement, and urging the establishment of normal schools 
and the creation of the office of county superintendent. The instructors and the 
Monthly each received flattering testimonials of appreciation. A fine list of sub- 
scribers gave meaning to the last resolution. Mr. Buell asks : "What county of our 
age can beat us 7 " We pause for a reply. 

Waynb County (Ind.) Instxtutb.— The annual session of this institute was held at 
Bichmond, Ind., during the five days commencing, Oct. 29. It was a decided success. 
The attendance was large, and the professional spirit capital. We heard the state- 
ment made that it was the largest county institute ever held in Indiana. We cer- 
tainly have never instructed a body of teachers more thoroughly out of the ruts, or 
who evinced a more earnest inquiiy for truer methods and higher professional attain- 
ments. Old-fogyism, both in politics and education, is decidedly below par in this 
comer of the celebrated "Burnt Bistrict." " Progress " is the watchword, and the 
columns are moving steadily onward and upward. 

The institute was under the supervision of Jesse H. Brown, the efficient school ex- 
aminer of the county, who, in getting up the institute, was obliged to rely mainly on 
the receipts to meet expenses. The tuition receipts were increased somewhat by the 
proceeds of two evening lectures which were delivered in one of the public halls of the 
oity. These lectures were free to the members of the institute; but other personi 
attending were charged an admission fee of twenty-five cents. Mr. Brown was not 
disappointed in the result. He has the satisfaction of having conducted one of the 
finest institutes ever held in the country, and of meeting the expenses of the same 
almost entirely from the receipts — a result largely due to his lealous, skillftil manage- 
ment. George P. Brown, John Cooper, and Miss Brown, assisted in the work of in- 
struction. We trust we may be pardoned if we add that " everything was done up 
hrown," 
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Cuyahoga Co. Institute. — Mr, Editor : For the information of your readers, I 
make a minute of the late session of the Cuyahoga County Teachers' Institute. The 
session was held at Berea, commencing the 4th and olosing the 9th of the present 
month. The nnmher of teachers in attendance was large. A considerable number 
were students of Baldwin University, the faculty of which institution gave efficient 
oo-operation throughout. The laboring oars were in hands well able to handle them. 
Prof. A. Schuyler, J. H. Rhodes, and T. W. Harrey, were the principal instructors. 
The following was the programme of general lectures : Mathematical Geography — A. 
Schuyler; The Duties, Qualifications and Responsibilities of the Teacher — ^Wm. S. 
Wood; School Penalties — B. A. Hinsdale; The Ideal Teacher — J. H. Rhodes; 
Storms — T. W. Harrey. The following resolution was adopted : 

Beaolved, That we heartily approve the action of the Ohio State Teachers' Associa- 
tion in reference to petitioning the State Legislature for an appropriation for the 
establishment of a State normal school, and the organization and support of district 
and county institutes. 

It is due to Prof. R. W. Seager to say, that his instruction in music added much to 
the interest and profit of the institute. B. A. Hihsdaxb^ Sec*i/. 

Clsvelavd, Not. 20, 1866. 

SuH HIT County Institutk.— The annual session of this institute was held at Akron 
during the five days commencing Oct. 29th. The exercises were under the direction 
of I. P. Hole, Sup't of the Akron Schools, and were eminently professional and prac* 
tlcal in their character. Mr. Hole was ably assisted by T. W. Harvey, of Painesville, 
who gave instruction in arithmetic, geography, and the theory i^nd practice of teach- 
ing. Evening lectures were given by Pros. H. L. Hitehcock, of Western Reserve Col- 
lege, Hon. Anson Smyth, of Cleveland, Rev. Carlos Smith, of Akron, and Messrs. 
Hole and Harvey. About one hundred teachers were present. Thirty-three names 
were added to the Monthly's subseription list. 

Pobtaqb County Institute.— The annual session of this institute was held at Ra- 
venna the first week in September. When we state that the county examiners were 
the committee of arrangements, we need not add that the institute was a success. The 
exercises were under the supervision of the writer, who was efficiently assisted in the 
work of instruction by Prof. T. E. Suliot, of Kent, I. P. Hole, of Akron, H. D. 
Smalley, of Randolph, and D. D. Pickett, of Ravenna. Pros. Hitchcock, Rev. E. E. 
Lamb, and Messrs. Hole and White gave evening lectures. The Monthly's readers 
received re-inforcements, and excellent resolutions favoring, among other things, 
county supervision and agencies for professionftl improvement, were passed. We met 
here several early companions and friends, and revived goodly memories of our boy- 
hood days. 

Tbuhbull County Institute.— This institute which was held during the five days 
commencing Nov. 12th, was a decided success. One hundred and thirty teachers were 
in attendance. Instruction was given by Prof. Schuyler, of Berea, J. H. Rhodes, of 
Cleveland, W. D. Henkle, of Salem, H. U. Johnson, of Orwell, and the writer. The 
evening lectures were well attended. Gen. Garfield addressed the institute on Thurs- 
day afternoon in a very happy manner. He made one of the finest off-hand efforts 
we have ever listened to. Among the resolutions adopted were those in favor of a 
national bureau of education, a system of county supervision, and district normal in- 
stitutes and a State normal school. The institute was the first held in the county for 
several years. It is proposed to hold another in the spring. 
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Wood Couktt Ikstitutb. — This institute continued in session two weeks closing 
Not. 23. The first week's instruction was given by the county examiners — D. A. Ave- 
ry, J. W. Ewing, and Gapt. Ganfield — and Wm. Callihan, of Bowling Green. The 
writer assisted the second week. About one hundred teachers were present, and man- 
ifested a deep interest in the exercises. Note-books were faithfully used, all seeming 
anxious to treasure up every practical hint and direction. The suooess of this insti- 
tute is largely due to the earnest, practical teachers that compose the county board of 
examiners. The Monthly received over thirty subscribers, and the proposed normal 
school and county supervision earnest indorsement. The educational fires are burning 
brightly in the north-west. 

CoLUHBiANA CouNTT INSTITUTE. — ^Wc havc rcccived no official report from this in- 
stitute, but learn that it was successfully conducted. Capt. W. Mitchell, Sup't of the 
schools of Columbus, was the principal instructor. As long as Father Anderson lives 
we shall have annually an institute item for our pages. 

Washington County Institute.— We learn from The News and Educator that this 
institute, held at Marietta, Nov. 12-16, was one of best ever held in the'State. It was 
conducted by President Andrews, of Marietta College, assisted by Prof. Tappan,^ of 
Ohio University, John Hancock, of Cincinnati, and Prof. Eidd. One hundred and 
fifty-six teachers were present. 

Our Ciboulation in Graded Schools. — We have been looking through our sub- 
scription book to ascertain how many subscribers we have among the teachers of our 
graded schools. Here is the result, omitting all districts that do not give us more than 
three subscribers: 

Ashland, 5 ; Akron, 7 ; Athens, 11 ; Brownsville, 7 ; Bartlett, 6; Bush Hill, 5 j Chil- 
licothe, 4; Cincinnati, 60 (1st Dls. 9, 2d Dis. 9, 9th Dis. 15, 13th Dis. 8, East Colored 
9); Cleveland, 90 ; Columbus, 21 (State Street 10, Middle Building 5); Cambridge, 6; 
Columbiana, 4; Celina, 5; Canton, 19; CarroUton, 5; Coshocton, 5; Coolville, 5; 
Castalia, 9; Cumberland, 5; Delta, 9; Dayton, 6; Dublin (Ind.), 6; Elyria, 4; 
Findlay, 15; Fostoria, 5; Franklin, 9; Fairview, 6; Freemont, 18; Goshen, 9; 
Greenfield, 7; Gustavus, 6; Gallipolis, 7; Hillsboro, 11; Hayesville, 5; Iron Fur- 
nace, 7 ; Iron ton, 20 ; Jackson C. H., 5 ; Kenton, 16 ; Kingstown, 5 ; Lancaster, 9 ; 
Lebanen, 9 ; Lima, 5 ; Lucasville, 5 ; McOonnelsville, 4 ; Marietta, 8 ; Martinsville, 
4 ; Massillon, 7; Mansfield, 17; Milan, 4 ; Marion, 5 ; Mt. Union (College), 18 ; Me- 
dina, 6; Middlebury, 4; Marysville, 6 ; Norwalk, 9 ; New Philadelphia, 6 ; Newark, 
8; New Lisbon, 7; Nashville (Tenn.), 11 ; New Dover 4; Partsmouth, 20 ; Plymonth, 
5; Piketon, 4; Piqua, 7; Ravenna, 8; Bichmond (Ind.), 8; Barden, 4; Baoine, 6; 
Bosooe, 4 ; Rollersville, 6 ; Salem, 11 ; Sandusky, 7 ; Smithville, 6 ; Shelby, 6 ; San 
Francisco [Cal.), 5 ; St. Clairsville, 7 ; Toledo, 13; Tiffin, 29 ; Waynesville, 8 ; Wheel- 
ing (W. Va.), 11 ; Warren, 12 ; Wauseon, 5 ; Wooster, 12 ; West Union, 4 ; West 
Unity, 5; Washington, 7; Woodville, 4; Xenia, 11; Yellow Springs, 4; Youngs- 
town, 10. 

In some cases we may have counted subscribers who do not belong to the graded 
schools. Had we included schools in which we have two or three subscribers, the list 
would be much larger. 

Hadlet's Academy. — While one of our co-laborers was occupying the attention of 
the Bichmond institute, we paid a brief visit to Mr. Hadley's school. We found it 
thoroughly graded and classified, and a most excellent corps of teachers in charge of 
the several departments. In the primary room we listened to the recitation of a class 
using Guyot's Primary Geography. The exercise afforded a pleasing and marked 
contrast to the usual performances of classes beginning the study of this subject. The 
teachers were enthusiastic in their praise of the new books ; and we left quite as en- 
thusiastic In praise of the skillful teaching we had witnessed. Mr. Hadley is one of 
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the most efficient and progressivv teachers in the Wett> and we wish him eontiniied 
sooeess in his efforts to huild np a model tchool. Jlmong his teachers we were pleated 
to meet Miss Nellie Sharp, for several yearf a snooessitil teacher in the pnbHo achools 
of Columbus, 0. — a fiMt bearing witness to Mr. H/s skill in selecting good teachers. 

A HiKDOO Qvi8TK)H xiT AuTBifiTxa — The following arithmetioal qneaUon was 
put te Rot. W. B. Capron, an American missionary in Southern India, by ene of his 
natire pupils : 

A shepherd brought 24 measures of milk to the palace, and asked to be led into the 
presence of the king, but the first door-keeper took out one measure of milk and 8ub> 
stituted a measure of water. The second door-keeper did the same, and so on through 
the 24 door-keepers, till the shepherd came to the department of the king. The king 
was very angry to find his milk so much watered, and on hearing the explanation 
from the shepherd, he fined the door-keepers 24 pieces of gold, or one j^ieee of gold 
each. But Uie twenty-fourth door-keeper exclaimed against the iigustioe of fining 
him as much for taking one measure of milk and water as the first door-keeper for 
taking a measure of pure milk. If, therefore, the fine were fairly divided, how much 
would each of the 24 door-keepers have to pay 7 — A piece of gold equals ten fanams, 
. and a fanam equals ten cents. 

The question is copied from an interesting letter written by Mr. Oapron to the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Sabbath-school of this city, and handed to us by the superintendent 
We submit it to the young arithmeticians in the common schools of the State, yfho 

ill send us a solution ? 

Mb. Thomas Hugbbb, author of Tom Brown at Bugby and Tom Brown at Oxford, 
and member of Parliament, thus comments in the New York Tribune on the Social 
Congress held in England in October : 

" On the whole, I think the chief results ef this year have been, to strengthen rery 
much the hands of those who advocate compulsory State education, and to convince 
many doubters of the unspeakable importance of the co-operation movement. On 
both subjects I can speak from personal experience. I was much struck by the Dum- 
ber of strenuous supporters in old days of the voluntary system, who told me they 
had changed their minds, and were prepared to support a general education rate to 
be administered by the municipal authorities, and an extension of the factory acts 
into all department of industrial life. So next session we shall probably get a bill 
going about half way, and in another ten years or so may hope to have nearly as 
good a free school system as you have." 

Minnesota. — The corner-stone of the new edifice for the State Normal School, 
was laid October 19th, with interesting ceremonies. The building, when completed, 
will be one of the best in the country. The school is located at Winona, and is 
under the direction of Professor William P. Phelps, late of New Jersey ,and widely 
known as a zealous advocate of normal training. The school is in a prosperous con- 
dition. At the late meeting of the State Teachers' Association, the nativity of the 

members present was found to be as follows : New England, 90 ; New York, 55 ; 
Pennsylvania, 5; Ohio, 14; all other States, 23 — total number present, 195. Prof. 
Phelps is the president elect. 

Illinois Colleoks. — There was a conference in Chicago, Oct. 30, of the presidents of 
Illinois colleges, at which the principal collegiate institutions of the State were repre- 
sented. A committee was appointed to inquire into the following subjects : "A union 
of all the colleges on a permanent organization $ the propriety of asking aid of the 
Legislature to the several colleges to educate free of charge our returned soldiers ; the 
expediency of short scientific courses of study, and the expediency of female educa- 
tion in our colleges." 
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Thb Bbopping ov Gbbbe vbox the Pbspabtoby Covbsb. — Oar January issue wil^ 
contain an excellent article approving of our suggestion on this subject. The writer 
is a warm friend of the classics. We hare also received a letter from President Mer- 
rick, of the Ohio Wesleyan University, heartily endorsing our late editorial. 

Cobpobal Punisbhent. — ^We learn that the board of education of Zanesville have 
forbidden corporal punishment in the schools under their control. Wfr shall soon be 
able to record the result of this action. Meanwhile can we not have a discussion of 
the question suggested by " Yours Truly " in our November number, vis : ** What 
forms of punishment are proper in the administration of school government? " 

Business Schools. — Nelson's Union Business College, Cincinnati, and the Capital 
City Business College, Columbus, each advertised in this number, give more a^ntion 
to general education than most of the schools of their class. They are under the di- 
rection of experienced teachers. 

South Westebr Nobmal School. — This institution is in a very prosperous con- 
dition. By referring to the advertisement of the Principal, it will be seen that the 
number of students enrolled last year, was over 700. The new catalogue will be sent 
to any person who may request it. Address A. Holbrook, Lebanon, Warren Co., 0. 

Six NuicBXBS. — ^We have a few extra copies of the first six numbers of the current 
volume, bound together, which ire will send to any address, prepaid, on receipt of 
fiftjf cents, 

BoABDS ov Education can secure the address of a lady competent to take charge of 
a high school, by applying to this office. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Almost continuous institute labor for several weeks, has prevented an examination 
of the many new books which have been sent us for notice. We acknowledge their 
receipt, hoping soon to give them more worthy attention : 

A. S. Babnes & Co., New Tork.— Parker & Watson's National Fifth Reader; Fowle's 
Bible Reader ; Fowle's Principles of Linear and Perspective Drawing ; Nash and 
Bristow's Cantara or Teacher of Singing; and Maurice Poitevin's Grammaire 
Francaise. 

D. Afflston & Co., New York. — Appleton's Practical Arithmetic ; Appleton's Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic ; and Appleton's Primary Arithmetic. 

Sheldon & Co., New York. — Stoddard's New Practical Arithmetic; Stoddard's 
American Intellectual Arithmetic ; Stoddard's Rudiments of Arithmetic ; Stod- 
dard's Juvenile Arithmetic ; and BuUions's Common School Grammar. 

Inghak 3c Bbagg, Cleveland, Western Agents for Charles Scribner & Co., New York. — 
Felter's Analysis of Arithmetic ; Tenney's Natural History of Animals ; Kirkland's 
Patriotic Eloquence; Field's History of the Atlantic Telegraph; Sheldon's First 
Reading Book ; Smith's Manual for Perce's Magnetic Globe ; and Key to Guyot's 
Wall Maps. 

Cowfebthwait & Co., Philadelphia. — Warren's Common School Geography ; Berard's 
United States History ; and Berard's Manual of Spanish Art and Literature. 

J. B. LiPFiNCOTT & Co., Philadelphia. — Halleok's Elements of International Law 
and Laws of War ; and The Metric System — a neat brochure of 38 pages. 

IvisoN, Phinnky, Blakeman & Co., New York.— Alden's Christian Ethics, or the 
Science of Duty ; Hailman's Outlines of Object Teaching ; Goodison's Drawing 
from Objects; Spenoerian Copy-Books ; and The American Educational Alma&aOy 
1867. 
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Bbewer & TiLBSTON, Bogton.— Walton'g Written Arithmetio ; Tfalton's Tables for 
Practice in the Fundamental Operations of Arithmetic; and Worcester's Primary 
Spelling-Book. 

Habpeb <fe Bbothebs, New York.— Willson's New Fonrth Beader; and Dr. Smith'g 
Principia Latina. Part II. 

Baboent, Wilson & Hbnkle, Cincinnati. — Ray's Budiments of Arithmetio ; and The 
Eclectic Educational Almanac, 1867. 

Eldbedoe <fe Bbo., Philadelphia. — Parker's English Grammar; and Parker's Intro- 
ductory Lessons in English Grammar. 

Cbosby & AiNSWOBTH, Boston. — Magill's French Grammar. 

Taggabd & THOHPSONy Boston. — Philbrick's Primary Union Speaker. 

Bhaw and Allen's Cokpbebensivb Geoobaphy. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
A Co. 

This work has been tested in the eighth grade (grade next below the high sohool) of 
Salem Union School for the last year. The result has been that a new life has been 
infused into that grade in the study of geography. The work abounds with facts 
which have hitherto been dealt out to pupils only by well-read teachers. These facts 
do much to sustain an interest in the study. As there may be some readers of the 
Monthly that haye neyer seen the Geography, it may be proper to give an outline of 
the work. 

The general heads are ''Natural History/' "Ancient History/' '' Medieval Histo- 
ry/' "Modern History," "Mathematical Geography,', "Physical Geography/' 
"Physical and Political Geography." Besides the general discussion of physical 
geography, there is given a particular discussion of each division before the political 
geography. The order of divisions is Asia, Oceanica, Africa, Europe, South America, 
North America and United States. This is a peculiarity, but, I conceive, no special 
advantage. The illustrations are both good and well chosen, and the maps, both 
physical and political, well executed, and not crowded with irrelevant matter. 

w. D. H. 

Wabben's Comkon School Geogbaphy ; An Elementary Treatise on Mathematical, 
Physical, and Political Geography. By D. M. Wabben, author of a Treatise on 
Physical Geography, etc. Last Revised Edition. Philadelphia ; Cowperthwait & 
Co. 1866. 

The geographical course presented in this work is intermediate between that of 
Mitchell and Guyot, containing more of physical geography and less of local than the 
former, and less of physical and more of local than the latter. In the descriptive 
text there is a judicious grouping of countries that have the same physical character- 
istics, and the general features of each country are usually given before details. The 
pupil is thus led to recognize the similarity in countries that belong to the same geo- 
graphical sections. This idea is not, however, carried out as fully as in the author's 
excellent treatise on Physical Geography. We also observe that the topics are intro- 
duced in their natural order — the position and surface of each country being given 
before the climate and productions. 

The work contains an entirely new series of finely engraved copper-plate maps, — 
the two hemispheres being the finest map representations of the spherical form of the 
earth we have erer seen. All the maps are accompanied (on the opposite page) with 
a reasonable number of excellent questions; questions that will make a pupil open 
his eyes and use his wits. In illustrations and typography, the work has very few 
equals even among American school-books which "hold the highest rank in artistic 
excellence. 

In short, this new edition of Warren's Common-School Geography is worthy of 
high commendation. 
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Thb Nation. — The saooess of this paper, which now holds the front rank among 
our weekly literary journals, is gratifying evidence that there exists in this country 
a demand for a higher standard of public discussion and literary criticism than has 
hitherto been maintained. We have read The Nation nearly from its first appearancci 
and can heartily commend it for the candor and independence which characterize its 
discussion of all literary, social, and political questions. Its typography is attractive 
and its size and form convenient. The publishers announce the extraordinary pre- 
mium of Onb Thousand Dollabs for the largest number of subscribers received be- 
fore July, 1867. See their advertisement in this number. 

The Herald of Health.-*- This monthly magazine is specially devoted to an 
exposition of the laws of health and physical culture, but it also presents an instruc- 
tive and able miscellany of popular reading. Among its contributors are several 
popular literary writers and authors. Our worthy friend. Dr. M. L. Holbrook, is one 
of the principal editors. We wish the Herald could find a welcome in every home in 
the land. The result would be more wholesome cooking, cleanlier habits, fewer inva- 
lids, mere beautiful and healthy children, and more happiness. It has recently been 
enlarged and greatly improved. Terms, $2.00 per year. Address Miller, Wood & 
Co., New York. 

Cub Sohooldat Visitob. — This is to be the new name of that very popular young 
people's Magazine, " Clark's School Visitor/* which is to be enlarged to double its 
present size, and otherwise materially improved with the beginning of the next vol- 
ume in January. See advertisement. 

Cole, Nelson & Co., Cincinnati, 0. — This enterprising firm is now manufacturing 
school furniture of various patterns, original in design and possessing great excel- 
lence. Their ** Portal^e Desks," single and double, are set off with a new ** Tripod 
Chair," which in appearance, comfort, and durability, is a great improvement on the 
common chair. Their '' Patent Combination Desk and Seat " is so constructed that 
the same desk and seat can be adapted to all grades of pupils — a great advantage in 
schools composed of pupils of various ages. The seat is attached to the desk by a 
hinge-joint so that it can be raised to give the pupils an opportunity to stand or pass 
between the desks. The desk is fastened to the floor by '' Cole's Patent Furniture 
Floor Fastenings " — the best desk fastening we have ever examined. ** Cole's New 
Keversible Settee " — the design of which may be seen on our cover — should soon dis- 
place the old settee in school-rooms, public halls, etc. It faces either way with equal 
facility and comfort. We take pleasure in adding that Ohio possesses at last a first- 
class school-furnishing establishment. 

BiGELOw's School-Fubnishino Agency. — Mr. S. Bigelow has established at Cleve- 
land an agency for the sale of Chase's School Furniture, Mitchell's Outline Maps 
and Camp's Geographies, Ink-wells, Liquid Slating, Globes, Charts, etc. We have 
long known Mr. Bigelow, and cheerfully commend his enterprise to public favor. His 
furniture and apparatus are among the best in market. 

White's School Beoisteb. — The second edition of this register is now ready. The 
cost of its manufacture compels the publisher to increase the price to $1.25 a copy. 
See advertisement. 

The Text Book Association of Philadelphia will remunerate a competent writer 
for preparing a History of the United States, for the use of Schools, on a special plan. 
Applications will be received and particulars furnished by 

JOSEPH WALTEN, Sso't, No. 413 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
26* 



NORMAL SCHOOL, 

]ljel>a;iioii, W airen. Ooun-ty^, O. 



TWELFTH 7BAR COMMENCBD SBPTBBCBBR 5, 1866. 



Full corps of efficient and skillful instructors ; ample accommodatioiis for 
board at cost Enrollment of past year over 700 pupils. Three courses of 
study sustained, viz : Classical, Teachers' and Businesa The teaching, drill 
and practice are new and peculiar, differing so much from the instruction of 
Colleges, that the Classical Course, which requires five or six years in Colleges, 
is here completed more thoroughly in from two to three years, including pre- 
paratory study. The same proportional saving is made in the Business and 
Teachers' courses, and in the classes ef each session. References : 4,700 pupils 
of ten years, engaged successfully in every department of business, and in all 
the professions. 

Good Board in Commons^ - $3.00 to $9«50 per i^eek. 

<^ in FamiUes^ - - 3.50 to 4^0 ^^ 

Self Boards .... 2.00 to 3.!t5 <^ 

Tuition, $11 per eleven weeks. Liberal deduction to those entering for a 
course. Books rented at five cents a volume. 

Pupils admitted at any time for eleven weeks : no vacations. 

The expenses are less here, including the tuition, than at Colleges or other 
institutions which furnish cheap tuition on scholarships, or free tuition to soldiers 
or others. 

The arrangements existing here, accomplish a thorough and practical Busi- 
ness, Scientific or Classical Education, in less than one-half the time ordinarily 
required. They have been tested by large numbers, from nearly all the various 
Schools and Colleges of the West, and our claims are fblly sustained by sucli 
testimony. 

We invite all young persons, desiring an education, to come and examine for 

themselves. Tuition will be charged for eleven weeks from the time of enter* 

ing, and afterward for the number of additional weeks. 

Address, 

A. BOLBROOK, 

Ijebanon, Warren County^ Oliio. 



( 



A NEW BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 



HIOHL^Sr ^I^I»ra.O"V"EI>. 



Ormsby's Guide to Geography, containing Writ- 

ten and Oral Metliocls of Instruction. Adapted to 
any Series of Geognrapiiies. 

It is the design of this work to present a minimum course, in such a manner 
tliat it can be learned in less time than is usually employed in obtaining the 
same amount of geographical knowledge, and so learned that it will he remem- 
bered. It is a natural system. Throughout the work the great laws of thought 
and of memory are recognized. 

The following are selected from the many testimonials received : 

It is a book better adapted to juvenile classes than any other text-book that I have 
over seen. — Rbv. Sam'l FiiiDLBY, Prof. Lang, in Western Mil. Inst., Dayton, 0. 

You have the right idea, and have succeeded in developing it in a more natural and 
interesting manner, than any other author on this subject with whose works I am 
acquainted. — 0. J. Wilson, (firm of Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle.) 

The work must be of great practical utility, and form a valuable accession to the 
school text-books of the country. — Board of Education, Xenia, Ohio. 

^ It is an admirable introductory manual. — Rev. Thos. B. Thouas, D.D., Dayton, 0. 

It intends thorough teaching and thorough learning, and in the hands of teachers 
who will fairly conform to it, can not fail to help secure both these results. — Rev. J. 
S. Kempeb, Dayton, 0. 

I am sure it will be a success, if teachers can be induced to exapiine it, and test its 
merits. — Col. L. W. Twlleys, Supt. Public Schools, Tippecanoe. 

I am of the opinion that it is the best manual for the memorizable facts of Geogra- 
phy that there is extant. — Col. Coaxes Kinney, Xenia Torchlight. 

It guides the learner to the subject by a new and pleasant path, and presents to him 
a minimum course of important knowledge, instead of a swamp of useless details. 
The live teacher will find it worthy of examination. — Ohio Educational Monthly, 
Oct. 1866. ^ 

I regard it as the best primary book on the science of Geography with which I am 
acquainted. — Rev. Wm. T. Findlet, D.D., Zenia, 0. 

For sale by E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia, 

SARGENT, WILSON & HINEXE, CincinnaU, 
and by Booksellers generally. 

I®* Favorable terms given for first introduction. Single copies for examina- 
tion sent by mail, post paid, on the receipt of 40 cents ; wholesale price, $6«00 
per dozen. Address 9 

SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLF, 

GIN C INN A TI, HI 0, 

Ob thr Author, GEO. S. ORMSBT, Xenia, Oblo. 

Dec, Feb., & Apt 



NEW TEXT BOOKS, 

JUST PUBLISHED, 



— AKD ADDID TO — 



THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 



ORAWIWO FROM OBJECTS. A Manual for tlie Teacb- 

crs and Pupils of common Schools. By Peof. JOHN GOODISON, of thi 
.Michigan State Normal School. SmaU 4^o., d A pages, Pbice Y5 CenU, 

This work is designed to present a series of Drawing Lessons, 
suited to the capacities of intelligent Pupils in onr Common 
Schools. Instruction is given from the Objects themselves, and 
not from their representatives. The author has thoroughly tested 
this method in his own classes, and with complete success. 

OUTIillVCS OF A STSTFBI OF OBJECT TBACHGDiG. 

t Prepared for Teachers and Parents. By WM. N. HAILMAN, A.M., 
with an Introduction by James N. McElligott, LLD. Cloth ^ 12mo., 
160 pages. Price, ...... $1,00 

CHRISTIAIV ETHICS; or^ Tbe Science of Bnty. By JOSEPH 
ALDEN, D.D., LL.D., late President of Jefferson College, etc. Clothj 
12mo., 160 pages. Price, $1.35 

This work is designed as a Text-Book for Schools and Semi- 
naries. It is an Elementary but a practical Treatise on Ethics, 
prepared by the author, as an aid in the Moral Education of the 
young. 



' Single copies of the above named works will be sent by Mailj for exam- 
ination, on receipt of the prices annexed. A liberal discount for & first supply 
for introduction, 

The undersigned are also the Publishers of — 

Sanders' Union Readers and SpeUers, Robinson's Series of Bffathe- 
matics, Kerl's Grammars. "Wells' Natural Sciences, Spencerian 
System of Penmanship, Willson's Histories, Fasquelle'a French 
Series, Bryant & Stratton's Book-Keeping, 177oodbary'a Gherman 
Series, Bradbury's School Moaic •Books, etc., etc. 



'Teachers, and all others interested, are invited to send for our DetcripHv* 
Catalogue and Ctrculart, and to correspond with us freely. 
Address thb Publishebs, 

IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
Dec.-lt. NBW-VORK. 



t ERASABLE SCHOOL TABLETS 



We take pleasure in calling your attention to seyeral styles of onr Erasable Tablets 
designed especially for use in the School-room. 

ERASABLB LBAF TABLBT. 

fl.OO PBR DOZEN. 

This is a single leaf of our board, about the size of a commercial note sheet, and is 
designed for the school-room. By using it in place of the Slate, all the noise caused 
by the latter will be avoided. Scholars will find them inyaluable for noting down 
snoh things as are desirable in the preparation of " home lessons ; " and being about 
the sise of a common school-book, can be readily placed between the leayes and 
carried home. 

PAYSON'S ERASABLE SPELLING TABLET. 

1$1.20 PER DOZEN. 

This is designed expressly for pupils who write their spelling lessons. It is ruled 
in double columns, one for spelling, the other for correcting the mis-spelled words. 
Those who use blank books for writing their spelling exercises, will find the Spillimo 
Tablet much more sooNOMiCi.L. 

PATSON'S ERASABLE ABITHinETICAL TABLET. 

PRICE fS.OO PER DOZEN. 

This we regard as one of the most valuable i.iDS to the teacher that has eyer been 
presented to the public. With it the teacher can accomplish in ten minutes more than 
no oan in an hour by the ordinary method, by the use of the slate. He can assign a 
separate example to each pupil in his class in less time than he can dictate a single 
example for slate practices, and oan detect eyery error by a glance at the Est This 
last is a book of 65 pages, containing the answers to nearly 3,000 examples in the four 
ftindamental rules of arithmetic. PBIGE $0.50. 

Sehool Tablets. Ttvo Sizes. 

(EDGES NEATLY BOUND WITH MUSLIN.) 

5x7 Ihchis, $2.00 per dos. 

6x9 " 3.00 " 

These are for use in school instead of the ordinary slate, and such is its excellence 
that whereyer it is once used, nothing will induce the pupils to return to the old stone 
slate. 

ir-olio Tal^lGts. Ttvo Sizes. 

5x7 Inches, $3.75 per doz. 

7x9 " - 5.00 " 

These are designed for school use, and are especially adapted for young ladles. 
They are neatly bound in fine muslin, and are yery firm and durable. 

All the aboye Tablets are manufactured from the best imported Bristol Board, and 
are in eyery respect equal and in some respects supbbigb to iyory plates. We can 
refer to a number of schools where the Tablet has been in use for nearly a year, and 
in all cases giyen perfect satisfaction. 

All of our Tablets are coated with a transparent water-proof composition (for which 
Letters Patent were granted October 24, 1865, and August 7, 1866), an ordinary lead 
pencil should be used, and the marks erased vfithapiece of damp woolen cloth. For use in 
the school-room, they are considered by teachers, who are using them, indispensable. 

We will mail samples for examination at the following prices (postage paid): 



JBrasahle Leaf Tablet .......10 

Paysan's Erasable Spslling 7ablet, - - 10 

Payson*s Erasable Irithmetieal TMet, 30 

' Erasable School Tablet^ ^ Hi, . . . . SO 

All communications and orders should be addressed to the 



Erasable School Tablet, 6x9, ... 30 
Erasable Folio Tablet, 5x7, . . - 40 
Erasable Folio Tablet, 7x9, ... 50 



AMERICJJV TABIiET COMPAIVT^ 

29 Brattle Street, Boston; 



THE ILLUSTRATED 

EDUCATIONAL BULLETIN. 

PUBLISHED QUARTER LY. 
SUBSCRIPTION: Ten Cents per Annum. 

All Subscriptions to Date from January^ 186Y.— Nos. 1 
and ft novr Ready^ and Free ! 



This is a School Journal on a new and attractive plan, composed of leading 
articles by eminent authors and teachers, and beautifully illustrated. The pub- 
lishers will be pleased to send a sample copy to any address mthout charge. 
The subscription price (payable in advance) is lower than the same amount of 
useful matter has ever been afforded, being little more than the actual cost of 
postage. Besides, we offer the following 

I N DUG £ M E N T TO C Ii U B S: 

To any person sending the names of ten new subscribers, with $1.00, we will 
send a copy of any book on our list, the postpaid price of which does not ex- 
ceed 50 cents. 

For 15 subscribers and $1.50, a book worth $0.75. 
20 do. 2.00, do. do. 1.00. 

25 do. 2.50, do, do. 1.25. 

And so on ; the organizer of a club exceeding ten members, being entitled to 
a book or books worth one-half ihe amount of the aggregate subscriptions. 
SPCCIAI. PRBMIUBI . 

To any pefison sending us sixty new names and $6.00, we will send, post-paid, 
a copy of Davies and Peck's magnificent Encyclopedia of Science, known aa 
the " Dictionary of Mathematics." Address 

BARNES & BURR, Educational Publishers, 

111 and 113 William Street^ Nei^ Torli^ 

Publish— 

The National Series of Readers. 
Clark's Diagram System of Grammar* 
Monteith & BIcNally's Series of Geographies. 
Davies' Complete Course of Mathematics* 
Beers' System of Penmanship. 
Pujol & Van Norman's French Class Book. 
Andrews & Stoddard's Ijatin Grammar* 
The School Teacher's liibrary* ^1 V«lames. 
Peck's Ganot's Philosophy. Porter's Chemistry. 

Jarvis' Physiology. Wood's Botany* 

Etc., etc.y etc. 

jf^ Send five cents for the Descriptive Catalogue, a handsome octavo of 100 
p&geB, where may be foxxnd a detOAUd description of 300 volumes. [dea-U 



CHASE'S CELEBRATED SCHOOL FURNITURE. 




"COMBINATION DESKS" AND DESKS AND CHAIRS, ranging in price from 
$2 to $12 per scholar. Also, BECITATION SEATS, TEACHERS' DESKS, 
CHAIRS, &c. Full satisfaction quaeantkbd. 
General Agent for Mitcbell's Outline Maps and Camp's Geographies, and 
Dealer in Ink-wells, Charts, Cards, Globes, Uquid Slating for Black- 
boards, and Apparatus generally. 
/^* For further information send for Illusteated Catalogub and Pbice List. 

Address S. BIOEIiOW^ 

8ept-6t. Cleyeland, Ohio. 



OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR, 

An Illustrated Magazine for Young People, 

Contains first-class oriojinal Stories, Sketches of ^Travel, spicy Dialogues, excel- 
lent Music, Biographies of Great Men, Letters, Problems, Rebusses, Puz: 
zles, etc. 

1867. New Series, The Eleventh Year of its Publication. Acknowl- 
edged to be one of the first magazines of the land. 

32 large double- column octavo pages each month. Among its contribu- 
tors are some of the most eminent American writers, and its pages are embel- 
lished with original designs from the most cultivated American artists. A 
Journal as eleviiting in tone and elegant in appearance, as American taleni 
and skill can produce. 

A Department is especially devoted to " our little folks." 

Published the first of every month at $1.25 a year. 3 copies, $3. 5 copies, 
with Premium, $5: 

Valuable Premiums for Clubs. Bare inducements to Agents. Specimen 
nombers with full instructions sent post-paid for ten cents. Agents wanted in 
every School and [at every Post Office in the United States. Every teacher 
should have it. 

Address J.W, DAUOHADAY, Publisher, 

1306 Cbestuut St., PhUadelphla,^Pa% 



Western Depository of Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co., of New York, 
Pro£ AMom e^<m GESmASmAL SERIES: 

OUTOT^S PRIMARY, or LmtoDVcnoK to thi Study of Geografht. 
(Sent to Steaehers, poMtag^pmUl, far 90 eento.) 

GVTOT^S COMJnOiy SCHOOI. GHOGRAPHT, — The Eabtb 
AND Its I2THABITIKT& 

{ifmKt to Tdtt€hiir9, po9tag9 pmtd, ftr $lUf0.) 

GVTOT'S COMMOIV SCHOOI. ^I^ROClRAI^HIr^ Teaoheb's 
Edition, with fiill exposition of the System. 

(S^nt to Teaohert, postage paid, ftr $9M.) 

They are based upon the only natubi-L mkthod of instruetion, and must become 
the Standard Geographical Text-Books of this country. They are profusely illustra- 
ted with spirited engrayings, and especial care has been bestowed upon the mechani- 
cal ezeoution of the maps, which, for accuracy, artistio skill sad workmanship, are 
unrivaled specimens of the art. 

GUTOT'S KGT TO PHTSICAIi AJVO POUTTICAI^ WAIJL 

MAPS, A complete guide to their use, containing maps, diagrams, and 
instructions for drawing maps according to GuyoVs System of Constmctiye 
Map Drawing. Sent postage paid for V5 cents, 

GVTOT^S SliATCD MAP DRAWIJVG CAROS^ 9 in set, <»1.V5 
GUTOT'S PAPUR MAP ORAWIJVG CARDS^ 9 in set, .V& 
GUTOT^S PHTSICAIi AJTO POIilTICAIi WAXI4 MAPS^ 

Paimaby Sebies, Mounted on MusUn in neat Portfolio, - - - $18.00 

These maps, just published and designed expressly for Primary and Common Schools^ 

possess adyantages and Smproyements not found in any other series. They are accv- 

bate, olkab, simple, fresh, obiqinal and pbaotical; phtsioal, political and out- 

une; tbue piotubes of the eabth's suefaob. 

GVTOT'S PHTSICAIi ANO POUrTlCAIi WAXIi MAPS, In- 
termediate Series, Ganvased, Varnished, Mounted on Boilers, consist of 



Asia, 4x5 feet, - $5.00 

Africa, 4x5 «• - 4.50 

Australia, 4x5 << - 5.00 

Hemispheres, 5 X 6 ** • 7.50 



United States, 4x5 ibet, - 94.00 
North America, 4x5 << - 4.501 
South America, 4 X 5 ** - 3.50 
Borope, 4x5 <« - 4JM> 



Any map sold separate. Price of the set, net, $38.50. 

GUTOT'S PHTSICAIi AUTD POUTTICAIi WAIili MAPS> 

Large Series, Canyas, Tarnished, Mounted on Boilers, consist of 



UNITED STATES, 6 x 8 feet, . $8.00 
NORTH AMERICA, 6x6" . 6.50 
80UTH AMERICA, 5x6 " . 6.50 
EUROPE, 6x8 " . 8.00 

ASIA, " .10.00 

Any map sold separate. Price of the set, net, $71.00. 



THE WORLD, 10 x 6 ft., $12.00 

CENTRAL EUROPE, 6x8" 8.50 
AFRICA, 5x6" 6.50 

AUSTRALIA, 4x6" 5.00 



eVTOT^S CliASSICAIi WAJJL MAJPH, Consist of 



ANCIENT CITY OF BOME, . $2.00 
ANCIENT CITY OF ATHENS, 2.00 



ROMAN EMPIRE, 6x8 feet, . $15.00 
ANCIENT GREECE, 6x8 " . 15.00 
ITALIA, 6x8 " . 15.00 

Any map sold separate. Price of the set, net, $49.00. 

The produotionB of Prof. Gutot, for beauty, accuracy, gkill in design, and elab- 
orate finish, surpass any maps ever produced in this country. By the admirable 
system of coloring adopted, the plateaus, mountains, valleys, rivers, altitudes, in 
fact, all the physical characteristics of the earth's surface, are clearly and beautifully 
espressed, as also the political features, boundaries, names of cities, etc., etc. 

PERCE'S MAGHTETIC GI^OBES AlVO OBJECTS^ 



ft In. l>iam»lr, Plain Stand, - $6.00 
S <« <( Semi-JHerldiaB, 8.00 

7 ^ « Plain Stand, - 19.00 

7 « ** Semi-inerldian, 15.00 

7 M u FnU Heridian, 90.00 



19 In. l^iam'tr, Plain Stand, . «90 

19 M « Semi-mierldian, 99 

19 « M FnU mieridian, 39 

19 <« <« SUrerniaanted, 90 

19 « « Oald Konnted, 79 



Each Globe is accompanied, withont extra cost, by a set of Magnetic Objects 
of Races of Men, Ships, Animals, &c. 

EXTRA MAGHTETIC OBJECTS^ " Flags of all Nations," and 
"Animals op all CuMATEa" Price per set, $1.50. 

MRS. SMITH'S OliOBE MANVAIi^ Illastrated by Perce's Magnetio 
Globes and Magnetic Objects. PricSj TO cents, * 

SHELDON'S PHONETIC BEADING CHABTS, 18 in set, Mounted on BoUen, 

price net, $6.00 

SHELDON'S FIBST BEADING BOOK, 25 

SHELDON'S LESSONS ON OBJECTS, Graduated Series, . . . 1.75 
SHELDON'S MANUAL OF OBJECT INSTBUCTION, .... 1.75 
TENNEY'S ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY, Illustrated with 500 Engrayings, 

TENNEY'S MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY, 3.00 

WOOLSEY'S INTBBNATIONAL LAW, for Colleges, 3.50 

PBBBY'S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, .... 2.50 
OLABK'S ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, .... 1.25 
MBS. KIBTLAND'S PATBIOTC ELeQUENCE, a Speaker, . • 1.75 

MBS. KIBTLAND'S SCHOOL GIBL'S GABLAND, Series I, . . . 1.50 
MBS. KIBTLAND'S SCHOOL GIBL'S GABLAND, Series II, . . 1.50 

WSf* Any of the above Books sent by mail on receipt of the price, "^ti 

Liberal Discounts made to the Wholesale Trade. 
Full DescriptlTe Cataloffue Atrnisiied on ApplicatioiE. 

JTT AGENTS WANTED TO SELL QL OBES AND MAPS IN EVER Y CO UNI T 
IN OHIO. 

Teacherg and Boards of Bducatloii should correspond with 

INGHAM & BRAG«, Cleveland, O., 

Sole Agents for Ohio, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania. 



— SUCCESSOR TO*- 

JOSEPH H. RILEY & COMPANY, 

Wholesale and Retail Bookseller & Stationer, 

199 SOUTH niGH STREET, (Opera KoiMe Block,) 

OOIiTJIMiBTJS, OHIO. 



— A GENERAL BTOCK OF — 

SCHOOL BOOKS, 

LAW, MISCELLANEOUS AND MEDICAL BOOKS, 
STAPLE STATIONERY, 

and PAPER HANGINGS. 



COUNTY ^OFFICERS, RAILROADS, BANKS, COMMISSION 
AND MERCANTILE HOUSES, supplied with complete outfits of 
Blauk Books and Stationery. 

BOOK-BINDING, JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHIC WOEK done 
at short notice and in the best manner. 



GOODRICH'S READERS. 

CORiSELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. 
WILLSON'S READERS. 

PAYSON, DUNTON AND SCRIBNER'S COPY BOOKS. 
TOWN'S NEW SPELLER. 

QUACKENBOS'S NEW ARITHMETICS. 
QUACKENBOS'S NEW GRAMMARS. 

QUACKENBOS'S REVISED HISTORY OP U. S, 
QUACKENBOS'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
YOUMAN'S NEW CHEMISTRJ. 

HARKNESS' CLASSICAL TEXT BOOKS. 

\* School Officers and Teachers are invited to correspond in regard to any 
of these valuable works. 



-A FULL SUPPLY AT ALL TIMES OF — 

THE ECLECTIC SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 
MITCHELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. 

WHITE'S SCHOOL REGISTER. 

SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP. 

GREENLEAFS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
WEBSTER'S DICTIONARIES. 

&c., &c., &c. 



STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS! 

PUBLISHED B7 

Ji. APFLETON & CO., NEW-70RK. 

Cornell's GeograpWcal Series^ in general use in all parts of the 
United States. 

Appleton's Aritiinietical Series. By G. P. Quackenbos, A.K, 
upon the basis of the works of George R. Perkins, LLD. 

The Series will consist of a Primary, an Elementary, a Practical, a Higher, 

and a Mental. The Primary, price 40 cents ; Elementary, price 60 cents, recently 
published. The Practical, price $1.00, is just ready. No labor has been spared to 
make it exactly what is required for the purpose of mental discipline as well as for 
practical use in the daily business of life. It is clear, simple, thorough, comprehen- 
sive, logically arranged, well graded, is supplied with a great variety of examples, 
and teachet the method* actually used by bunneaa men. The great distinguishing feature 
of this Series is, that it is adapted to the present state of things, and is prepared with 
reference to the financial changes of the last five years. The branches of Mercantile 
and Commercial Arithmetic have received special attention. The merits are so mani- 
fest, that the Series is being rapidly adopted in all parts of the country. 

Quackenbos's Text-Books on the English Language 

— I N C L U D B — 

First Book in Cngrlisb Grammar^ ... .50 

An Engrlislft Grammar, ..... $1.90 

First liessons in Composition, .... |.90 

Advanced Course of Composition and Riietoric, $1.75 

Covering the whole field, these books afford an insight into the structnre of the 
English language that can be obtained from no other source. 

aUACKENBOS' UNITED STATBS HISTORY, ... f S.OO 
«• PRIMARY HISTORY, ..... fl.OO 

The style, clear and simple, yet dignified, forcible, and often eloquent, inspires the 
learner with a love of the subject and a taste for historical reading in general. To 
use as a Reader, they are greatly superior to all others. 

aUACKENBOS' NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, .... fS.OO 

'' The singular excellence of all Quackenbos's school-books is well known to the 
educational community. They are generally admitted to be the best manuals on the 
subjects of which they respectively treat." — J. W. Bulkley, City Supt. of Schoolt, 
JBrooklyn, N. Y, 

Rev. Dr. WiNSLOW, N., Y., "Author of Intellectual Philosophy," says: "All the 
works of this excellent author are characterized by clearness, accuracy, thoroughness 
and completeness ; also, by a gradual and continuous development of nlterior results 
from their previously taught elements." 

YOUMANS' NBW CHEMISTRY, (Revised Edition,) - - f2.00 

Entirely re-written, and all the latest facts and principles of the science are explained. 

HARKNESS' INTRODUCTORY liATIN BOOK, ... fti25 

liATIN GRAMMAR, .... 1.T5 

« liATIN READER, --.... 1.50 

" FIRST GREEK LESSONS, - . . - 1.7S 

HADIiEY'S GREEK GRAMMAR, f S.OO 

D. Appleton & Co., publish upwards of 250 School Text-Books, including all the 
departments of English, Latin, Greek and French, of which a complete Desoriptiye 
Catalogue will be sent, free of postage, to those applying for it. 

_^S9* Single copies of the above-named standard works will be mailed, post paid, for 
examination, on receipt of one-half the retail price. Liberal terms made for intro- 
duction. Teachers and School Officers are invited to correspond with 

OEORGi: H. TWISS, TraTeling Agent, 

Ofv OBO. W. Ol^BASON, BttokMsUer, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 



A. IVE^V TEX.X-BOOK:. 

SOMETHING NOVEL 

IN AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 

RAY'S RCDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, 

OONTAININa 

A FULL PRESENTATION 

OP THE 

METRICAL SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



This work is designed for beginners in the study of Practical 
Arithmetic. It combines Mental and Practical Exercises. It 
treats very fully of the Fundamental Rules, and Common and 
Decimal Fractions; and is the first and only Elementary Arith- 
metic published in America, that contains a full presentation of the 

METRIC AL SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS ANI> MEASURES, 

the Tables of Equivalents, as given in the bill recently passed by 
Congress, together with a large number of examples, calculated to 
make the pupil familiar with this very simple system, destined, at 
no distant day, to come into universal use. 

It has been the constant aim in the preparation of this work, to 
present each subject in one form only. The Models of Analysis 
are concise, yet simple and lucid ; the rules, short and exact ; and 
the examples throughout the work, sufficiently numerous and varied 
to make the pupil ready, quick, and accurate in the simpler 
arithmetical calculations. 



Single copies sent by mail, postage prepaid, for examin- 
ation, with a view to introduction, at 25 cents per copy ; or a 
first supply for introduction, forwarded by Express, or otherwise, 
freight to be paid by the party ordering, at $3.00 per doz. 
Address the publishers, 

SARGENT, WILSON, & HINKLE, 

CINCINNATI, O. 



JXJST i»xj:bil.ish:ei>. 



Ray's New Elementary Algebra. 
Ray's New Higher Algebra. 

These are not entirely new books, in matter and arrangement, but 
are the result of a most careful and thorough revision of the former 
popular Algebras by the same author. 

In this revision, the examples, where they were thought to be needlessly 
multiplied, have been reduced; the rules and demonstrations, abridged; and 
other methods of proof, in a few instances, substituted. 

It is confidently believed that these modifications, while they do not impair 
the integrity or change the essential features of this most excellent series of 
Algebras, will materially enhance their value, and secure the approbation of 
all intelligent teachers. 



RAY'S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 

Bay's Elements of Plane and Solid Oeometry: A new and com- 
prehensive work, on an original plan, embracing a large number and 
variety of practical exercises. Designed for Colleges, Schools, and Pri- 
vate Students. 

ITS DISTINGUISHING CHABACTERISTICS. 

1. Simplification of the primary elements of the science, the definitions being 
all based upon the idea of direction, and the Geometrical axioms and postulates, 
stated in four general propositions. 

2. Methodical arrangement of subject, beginning with the Straight Line and 
ending with the Sphere; the properties of each figure being given under one head, 
and not scattered through several chapters or books. 

3. Numerous applications of the principles to common things, calculated to in- 
crease the pupil's interest and pleasure in the study, and to teach him to rightly 
apply his knowledge. 

4. Exercises in solutions and demonstrations to be made by the pupil, giving 
him the same advantage in working — in practical drill operations— thsit he has had 
in the study of Arithmetic and Algebra. 



' Single specimen copies sent by mail, postage prepaid, for exam- 
ination with a view to introduction, at the following rates: Ray's New 
Elementary Algebra, 60 cents; Ray's New Higher Algebra, 85 
cents; and Ray's Plane and Solid Geometry, 60 cents per copy. 
Address the publishers, 

SARGENT, WILSON & HINELE, 



WHITE'S CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY, 

CONTAININQ 

A COMPLETE SYLLABUS OF ORAL INSTRUCTION 

ON THE 

METHOD OF OBJECT TEACHING. 

ADAPTED TO ANY SERIES OP GEOGRAPHIES IN USE. 



White's Class-Book op Geography is an excellent little work, and 
ouglit to be introduced into every school throughout the land. 

Its Syllahm of Oral Lessons^ Suggestions to IkacherSy Methods of Conduct- 
ing Recitations, and Model Questions for Review, must prove of inestimable 
value to every instructor ] while the correct pronunciation of all Geo- 
graphical names is alone worth ten times the cost of the volume. 



From Hon. Anson Smyth, late State Supt of Public Instruction, Ohio. 

"White's Class-Book of Geography contains but sixty-four 16mo. pages ; but it embraces 
more valuable thoughts and suggestions than some books of twenty times its size. It 
presents the true system of teaching Geography, admirably carrying out the principle 
that the child should be taught ideas before words. * * Its general use in our schools 
will result in a much-needed reform in the methods of teaching this important, but 
much-abused, study. Anson Smyth. 

From A. S. Welch, Principal of Michigan State Normal School. 

I am greatly pleased with White's Class-Book of Geography. The Oral Lessons, which 
constitute Part First, are strictly in accordance with the natural order of early instruc- 
tion. Such lessons are of great practical value in developing the fundamental ideas of 
Geography with which every child should becin the study. I thank the author heartily 
for Uiis timely addition to our means of teaching an important branch of science. 

A. S. Welch. 

From W. H. Wells, Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago. 

The introduction of lessons on natural objects and common things marks an era of 
improvement in methods of primary instruction, which is without a parallel in the his- 
tory of education. At no stage in a course of study can Object Teachmg be employed to 
better advantage than in introducing young learners to the study of Geography. 

I have examined White's Class-Book op Geography with special care, and find that it 
embodies, in a cheap form, the best features of the Object System, in a course of element- 
ary lessons, which are in accordance with nature and common sense. It is not often that 
so many valuable improvements are embodied in so small a volume. 

W. H. Wells, Supt. Pub. Schools. 

From E. A. Sheldon, Superintendent of Schools, Oswego, New York. 

I am in receipt of your [White's] excellent little Class-Book of Geography. I hav« 
examined it with pleasure. I hail its appearance as an indication in the right direction. 
It presents a true and rational system of leadine the child up to the study of Geography. 
lam especially pleased with the "Syllabus of Oral Lessons." It meets with my most 
hearty approbation. I should like to see it in the hands of every primary tecusher in the 
land. E. A. Sheldon. 



' Single specimen copies sent by mail, postage pre-paid, for examina- 
tion with a view to introduction, at 12 cents per copy. 

Teachers desirous of introducing Whitens Clase-Book of Geography are 
respectfally invited to correspond with the Publishers, 



WHITE'S SCHOOL REGISTER. 

Second Edition now Ready — Enlarged. 

RETAIIi PRICE^ - - tLSd 

This School Register contains both a Daily Record and a Term Record, and 
is properly ruled and printed for each purpose, with full and simple directions. 
It is specially adapted to our Country Sub-District Schools, but is also used 
in Graded Schools of cities and villages. It is much liked by teachers. Sent 
by mail, prepaid, on receipt of retail price ; six or more copies sent by express 
to any Board of Education at $1«00 a copy. Trade supplied on liberal terms. 
Address JE. E. WHITE. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

CAPITAL CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE. 

The design of this institution is to impart a sound business education, by 
giying special attention to 

BOOKKEEPING, PENMANSHIP, BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, 
COMMERCIAL LAW, BCTSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, 
TELEGRAPHY, PHONOGRAPHY, 

ELOCUTION, AND PARLIAMENTARY USAGES. 
Send for College Register and Specimens of Penmanship. 

brtaut a TOMiiiiysoiir, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

NELSON'S UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

Corner Fourth and Vine Streets, 
CI1VCIIV1V.A.TI, - - OHIO. 



This old and reliable institution, for business training, opened its Winter 
Term, on Sept. 3, with a large number of pupils, and a full corps of instructors. 

The methods of teaching pursued in the College, are so thoroughly practical, 
that any graduate can at once take successful charge of a set of account 
books, — no previous counting-house apprenticeship being necessary. 

The rooms of the College will aflFord ample accommodations for a large num- 
ber of young men. 

Students throughout the whole course of instruction are trained in business 
by its actual transaction. 

The College being one of the National Union of Business Colleges, its stu- 
dents will be entitled to the transfer of their scholarships to the other Colleges 
of the Union, when they desire it. 

For further information, 

Address, JOHUT HAJVCOCK^ 

Oct -3t SuPERINTSirdENT. 



$&§@)§< 



Oppioh op the nation, 130 Nassau St., N. T.. 
Novtmber 15, 1806. 

The Nation newspaper wai established, now more than a year ago, as an eisay 
toward creating a higher standard of public discussion and literary oriticism than had 
been common, especially in the daily press, and while maintaining the fundamental 
principles of our republicanism, to be independent of parties and sects of whateyer 
name. That it has been successful in this design, is proved by the abundant and 
almost enthusiastic testimony of the most competent judges, and by the rank which 
it assumed and has held nearly from the start. 

If the aim of its proprietors were self-gratulation, they might be content with this I 
but they desire to exercise a wider influence, not only on the people at large, but 
especially upon the young, and, as auxiliary in both cases, upon those whose profes- 
sion is teaching — in the school-house, the pulpit, at the bar, in the legislature. They 
have accordingly determined to offer an inducement to these classes espeoially, but not 
ezclusiyely, to read The Nation themselves and to procure subscribers for it. 

One week after the^r«e day of July, 1867, they will pay a premium of 
ONC THOUSAND D O Ii Ii A R S 
to the person who shall, between the present time and the date above-mentioned, have 
forwarded to this office the largest number of new subscriptions exceeding one hundred; 
Provided, that each subscription shall be for a full year, (beginning with any number; ) 
and that there thall he at least twenty competitors for the premium. 

If there be fewer than twenty competitors, but at least ten, 

FIVE HUNDRED D O Ii Ii A R S 
will be awarded to the most successful. 

In case of a tie, the order of time of receipt shall decide ; and nothing sent after 
June 30, 1867, or received after July 7, will be allowed in the decision. 

^^T* A commission of fifty cents, on account, will be allowed for each subsoriber as 
forwarded*, to he retained hy the person sending the name and subscription-price ; and the 
first ten subscribers will entitle the canvasser to a copy of The Nation fer one year, 
besides. 

The attention of law, medical, and theological students in particular, is called to 
this opportunity, which adds to positive reward for exertion the chance of a very con- 
siderable accession to thoir resources. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

Every competitor should announce his intention with the first subscription for- 
warded, and should number each subsequent sending. 

For $4.50, a receipt in full ($5) will be sent from this office directly to the person 
indicated. 

Write legibly all parts of the address. 

The address of the person awarded the premium will be promptly forwarded to each 
competitor. 

THE NATION is a ITceklf Journal containing liiterarf, Artistic and Sci- 
entific Intelligence, Criticisms of Ilooics, Pictures and IHusic, Forei|{n Corre- 
spondence, and Deliberate Comments on tlie Political and Social Toploi of 
tlie Day. 

TERMS : FIVE DOIiliARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 

A specimen number sent gratis on application to 

E. L. QODKIN & CO., Publishen, 
Deo.-lt. 130 Nassau Street, New-Taric* 



COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 

Invite attention to their list of Superior School Books. 

tarrm's ^ie00rap%ual %ttm. 

Warren's Primary Geography, 
Warren's Common School Geography, 
Warren's Physical Geography, 

Forming a complete series, beautifully illustrated with fine engravings and copper-plate maps. 

They are in use in the public schools of many of the principal cities of the Union, and 
also in a number of the best and largest priyate and State normal schools. 

The Primary and Common School Geographies bear a close resemblance tc 
each other in their general plan, and are adapted to all grades of schools. They have beea 
thoroughly tested by long use, and their superior merit has been fully recognized by the 
ablest teachers and educators of the country. The following are a few points of their su- 
perior excellence: 

1st. The descriptions are logical in their arrangement. The position, outline, and physical 
features of a country are first established, and its oceanic relations pointed out. 

2d. Then follow, in natural order, the details of climate, production, population, &o. &c. 

8d. Thus, Physical Geography is made the basis of Political Geography, and the political 
condition of a nation is shown to depend in an important degree upon the physical charactei 
of the country. 

4th. The questions of the text are topical and highly suggestive, awakening thought, and 
quickening the imagination, by requiring the learner to link accidental facts and general 
principles together. 

6th. The Common School Geography has just been thoroughly revised^ and supplied wit]] 
new copper-plate maps of the most elegant character. Care has been taken that the mapi 
contain neither too much nor too little matter. 

6th. The book contains two Commercial maps, one of the United States and one of th< 
World, showing the great routes of commerce. 

7th. A treatise on Map-Drawing by Triangulation has been introduced. This, it is believed, 
will be found a valuable feature. 

The Physical Geography is designed for advanced classes, and is well adaptec 
to the use of colleges, academies, seminaries, high and normal schools. This book hai 
met with the cordial approval of instructors everywhere. 

It treats — , ^■ 

1st. Of the general structure of the land. 

2d. Of the fluid forms on the earth's surface. 

3d. Of the atmosphere and its phenomena. 

4th. Of the growth, development, and distribution of organic life, and of the modifibatici 
of these by the activities of nature. 

6th. Of the special physical geography of the United States. 



iiv TWO @x:iiix:@. 

FIEST SERIES.— Fourteen T/fj^sical and Outline Charts, mounted upon Card-Board, 

making Seven Tablets, enclosed in a Portfolio, and accompanied by Hand-Book for 

Teachers. Price, per set, $18.00. 

Ist. They are complete as Physical Charts. They are the only Charts published which 
divide the earth's surface into level, hilly, and mountainous sections. 

2d. They contain a set of Practical Outline Maps. 

3d. They furnish the most simple, practical, and complete directions for Map-Drawing. 

4th. All the Geographical Names are accented. 

5th. The height of Mountain Ranges, Mountain Peaks, Hills, and Plateaus, the Navigation 
of the Rivers, and the Population of Cities, are indicated by suggestive styles of drawing and 
coloring. 

6th. They are remarkable for their Cheapness, Neatness, Durability, and Correctness. 

SECOND SEEIES.— Eight Tolitlcal and Ontline Charts, monnted upon muslin. Pricej 
per set, $10.00. Similar to the above in all but the £rst particular. 

Their cheapness brings them within the reach of the smallest District school. 

Every teacher and every school should have a set. 

A New and Improved System of Map-Drawing by Triangulations and Eelative Measure- 
ments. 

This most admirable work gives full directions for drawing maps from memory. By the 
use of Triangulations and Relative Measurements, the pupil, in a remarkably short space of 
time, is enabled to draw, with wonderful accuracy, neatness, and rapidity, any portion of tha 
land-masses of the globe. 

Map Drawing-Paper, consisting of a Triangulation of each of the five continents, of 
the great lakes, of the British Isles, and of France, measurements of the New England and 
Middle States, and geometrical figure of the United States. 



Greene's Introduction, 
Greene's English Grammar, 
Greene's Analysis. 

Greene's First Lessons, 
Greene's Elements. 

The first three books form a complete course in the study of English Grammar. They aw 
extensively used, and are regarded with especial favor by those who use them. The follow- 
ing is a brief statement of their plan : — 

1st. The pupil is taught the nature of sentences as the expression of ideas about familitf 
objects. 

2d. He learns, from the diflferent uses of words in sentences, to classify them as parts of 
speech. 

3d. He next discovers the diflferent relations that words bear to each other, which at onc« 
gives rise to the rules of syntax. 

4th. Then, gradually advancing, he learns the nature of the principal and modifying 
clauses, and is enabled to comprehend the full sentence, whether simple or complex. 

5th. Thus he learns to analyze thoroughly, becomes familiar with the various ways of ei« 
pressing thought^ and attains the highest aim of the grammariaiii — to express conneoted 
ide&a according to the most approved modea. 



The Child's Arithmetic. 
Colburn's Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Colburn's Common School Arithmetic. 
Oolbum's Arithmetic and its Applications. 

<< These books make thorough scholars." 

let. Children are interested, in the beginning of the study, by object-lessons. 
2d. Principles are developed by simple illustrations before the rules are stated. 
8d. The explanations and definitions are concise and consistent throughout. 
4th. The analyses are clear, simple, and original. 
5th. The character of the examples is eminently illustrative and practical. 

A 12mo volume of 303 pages, beautifully illustrated. This book is a skilful conden8ation,^< 
not a mere compilation, — written in an attractive and pleasant style, which cannot fail greatly 
to instruct and interest the learner. 

"Miss Berard is a graceful and vivid writer, with a skill in condensation that gives her rare 
fluccess as a historian for the juveniles." 

Its wide sale and increasing popularity attest its favor. 

Designed as a first book of history for schools. Illustrated by numerous anecdotes. 
No other History published is so interesting to children. 

^mtV% C5«wiikt< f prtH»fl-§oioli. 

Containing a systematic arrangement and classification of the difiiculties in Orthography 
arising from the irregular sounds of the letters. Also, sentences for writing from dictatioiit 
and lists of words for examination and review. 

BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. 

In t;liree iiiiin.l>ers9 l>oiuid In. trwo l>ooks. 

The Common School Book-Keeping (including Nos. 1 & 2). 
The High School Book-Keeping, 

COMPLETE, THOROUGH, AND EXHAUSTIVE. 

Every principle in business transactions is introduced and explained. 
The principles of Debit and Credit, upon which the science of Book-Eeeping rests, are 
especially elucidated. 
Not a process needed by the Practical Book-Eeeper is wanting in this system. 



POHER & HAMMOND'S 

The School Series— Nos. 1 to 9 inclusive. 

The Ladies' Series— Nos. 10 to 12 inclusive. 

The Mercantile and Ornamental Series— Nos. 13 to 15 indnsivei 

Attention is requested to the following characteristics of this system : — 

1st. Discarding the old alphabetical order of the letters, it groups them under wt dementary 
principles — three for the small letters, and three for the capitals. 

2d. By this original and scientific grouping of the letters, each letter made, assists in tiie 
formation of the next. Thus, practice in making the letter A will assist in forming J^T, aid 
that, in turn, prepares the way for if. So, also, of P, By K, &c. 

8d. The ease and grace of these copies are unequalled by those of any riyal books in Uiii 
country or the world. 

4th. The system is rendered very complete by its division into three series, so that it now 
meets the wants of all, from the young beginner in the primary school, to the amateur p«nr 
man who desires instruction in Flourished Capitals and German text. 

Six in numher, containing all the* elementary principles and their combinations. The molt 
complete, methodical, and valuable Writing Charts ever published. 

A book of 120 pages, containing Elucidations and Suggestions. 

^tm&:% panual ti ^panliSft %ti anfl ^itwatune. 

A charming little book of 180 pages, adapted to the higher grades of schools and semi- 
saries, intended to awaken in the young reader a taste for Literature and Art, the gratificatioi 
of which will be the source of future enjoyment. 

We also publish the following Miscellaneous Works : — 

Angell's French Iiiterature; 

Cowdery's Elementary Moral Ijessons. 

Barnard's Education in Europe. 

Blake's Biographical Dictionary. 

Swan's Headers and SpeUers* dK). Ao. 



Teachers and School-Officers are cordially invited to correspond with us in regard to MJ 
of our books. 

Liberal terms will be given for first introduction or in exchange for other books in use. 

Copies sent for examination upon receipt of half retail price. Send for Catalogut and 
Price-list. 

3. IT. SOHEEMEEHOEB & 00. COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 

ifb. 430 Browne St., New Yoric JVo. 25 South Sixth St., JPhUaO^a. 



THE mO-XaiEST I^PlE^ifflTJas^, 




^^'^^ awarded to 



FAT80N, DUItTON & SCKIBirER'S 

NATIONAL PENMANSHIP, 

At the Tk^jtii Exiijritiun of titr Mass. rHAKiTABi*n] 3TKcnANic AsscMriATroN-, 

Tfii^ JtiftfTff, in flifir nppnri^ fi/7J^/ — ** Tliii* nppcTirFi to be the most pmtlical pystf^m taiigfhtTt^ora- 
Ijininjr nU cli'sir.iblf? iln^^jjnoi:', Tuatucpg, niid dltitliirtm-firi. It lf+ 11ip Kystem tnu^rKt In our efhools, 
amlit irt rf>imiU'iiil(Hl hv ita mmpMcity jiml iidaptulnlity fg comnWcisil and bufllacaa purpos^B* 
Thtf CommittL^ recoiniiu'iulj m a rpco^itioQ of its nipritrt, a Brouze MednL" 

So well knQwn la ttiia gyetGiUf and Bucb la its popularity, tbat tUo liutjal^ 




HTP na UTiIn rsiiUy tin^lrrNrnn^I, at ni^Tit, na an^ Mw Icttors U. R. A,: and bnlnp- the PTPtcra TnOflt 
viidL'ly lL]tr(t<lTi4'i[|, JtuU rbri[ii»Kt rs:lr-iLtiviily UHOd In the truitiid iiLifeJiA, tUu pubilihcrs fijel ttat 
tUey can ri-htly idaliu fur it Iko title ot tho 




The drmnnd for it in tin* TlHUKh IVovhiroa Ist sn i:rT<Vit, that an t'dttinn af thifl rnnownpd Rprics 
WHS luutmrnctiircfl tH IhujJund fur tbfii Urii i^^b- A iin'riiMH imirki'f , /c n rrfiftttnpfirnikhfJ in the hiatorff 
of fyu>,*f /Ji""/-f/ ttn'f fhf'ifittf; rtmrhi^-n'rift/ ihnt it ^f i'oin^iih'r'^d thvrfi bt'tttf tkftii a tiff otMr Aukert- 

\* An'jtn'^imn j]i1(T['>ii-d In tliH ii»pf>rhnit bniiiHi of i^diieatioUj arti JuvltL>a to ^.^xnmluL* this 
Byjitim. Clruulard ami fi>triiiienH wiU b(^ taut on ajiidicatioiK 



PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER'S 






i) STEEL PENS. 



JlTnnu Fart n rod by ,Tom:i'Ti fiTT.T,oTT A- S< t\:^, frf>m iiattt-rns made cjcprtsflly for us. ConHidcrod 
by tboiw wbo bnvp iispd thji-ni ait t ho boit iu the marki^^t. 
For Bale by alt agents fur r. D. A f<, 

CROSBY & A115rSW0^Ta,Ul^^^ffi&sa«^ 

\* Spt^mcBS f\imhhcd oa rcrclpt of a threc-«ciLt fttem,T>. 
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COLE, >'EIvfi!*o:N Ac CO., 

SCHOOL rUllNITUEE, 

APPARATUS AND SCHOOL MERCHANDISE, 
Aim wmmas Aonrrt nm 

150 Writ roiilTII ilreel, CJtSC UHATIf OUIO« 




Wfi cftO l!ie ii}»f*rl»] wttctifloB fif IIif tr»(lft Id cur tiRW bw! ifle^ntil B^Totsi- 
wtw Skttkih, whicb in nnrqaalr^ In Its &d»ptKiion to Public HiilJ», Siindaty| 
Stilvool n*iiHJ*i^ Visitrirf, ptr- 




We ari^ |irM|)iirfH] to f^intUli n fttIT mautitmmi of Ui« Jiwil int|fro?iid paileTiii I 



ltOLIiHD< T KM SCHOOL IPPARATtig, 

VMMinEniAm jc - ^ i£ jlsb pBiiosopBffUL APPAMdfUS,] 

BLAfR HOLVTIQ^C J4^ Bi&M^mik, BL10KMOAMB MOUMilHS, S99. 
iif B»nd ibr Ca^a%li« and Pri<^LUt 

COLE, NELSON & CO.^ 
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